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“ Roscius” 


Dustin, at the time when young 
Garrick arrived, was a city of many 
fascinations. Looking back now to 
its mimic king and queen, its court 
and courtiers, to its lords and ladies, 
who lived then in mean houses, in 
what are now the meanest slums of 
the city, to its music, its dancing 
and revels, it seems to resemble some 
of those delightful little German 
courts where an Elector or a Grand 
Duke reigned (and embarrassed him- 
self), where travellers on the grand 
tour, like Wraxall, Nugent, or Doctor 
Moore, halted their chaise for wecks, 
and whence they could not tear them- 
selves away. On the banks of the 
Liffey were none of the serious respon- 
sibilities of self-government ; these 
were all looked after within the charm- 
ed circle of “ The Castle.” Therewas 
nothing, therefore, to disquiet or in- 
terfere with the lively round of plea- 
sure, and a gay Lord Lieutenant, who 
was wealthy, eager for diversion, 
and extravagant in his tastes, was 
sure to stimulate yet further the pas- 
sion of the town for amusement. 

In this pursuit money was spent 
profusely. No wonder there was a 
constant stream pouring in of all that 
was titled, witty, or gifted in any 
way, and as there was plenty of 
money to reward those who could 
furnish amusement, everything that 
added to the charms of society, or to 
the attractions of the ball, concert- 
room, or stage, was irresistibly drawn 
to the Irish capital. Wealthy English 
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dukes and earls, holding court at the 
Castle with ministers, privy council- 
lors, chaplains, body guards, pages, 
musicians, and nearly all the inci- 
dents of royalty, were glad to ask 
over their titled friends and con- 
nexions, whose presence added to the 
attractions, and who often married 
into the greater Irish houses. No 
wonder that under such encourage- 
ment, that wonderful Irish stage 
should have flourished, and have fur- 
nished the British drama with a roll 
of names unsurpassed in any age or 
country. 

The taste for music at that time 
was far in advance of the age—was as 
eager as it is to this hour in that 
city. Even now, when the Italian 
opera opens, there is festival time. 

e galleries fill to suffocation. Verdi 
and Gounod and Beethoven are lis- 
tened to with delight, and applauded 
by unwashed hands, and the prima 
donna is drawn home to her hotel in 
a crowd of torches. In Garrick’s 
day, a French tourist—quoted by Mr. 
Gilbert—-found Corelli played and 
sung in every house. There was a 
ms Fant society, a royal aca- 
demy of music, long before the Lon- 
don institution was dreamed of—a 
New Music Hall in Fishamble-street, 
another in Crow-street, a band of 
state musicians at the Castle, with a 
conductor of state music, a composer 
who wrote the “ birth-day odes.” A 
pretty bit of homage was paid to St. 
Cecilia’s Day, when their Graces went 
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in state to the Cathedral, with all the 
court and nobility, and a great old 
organ there, witha large orchestra, led 
by Dubourg, pupil to the famous 
Gemimiani, played anthems and can- 
tatas of Handel and Dr. Arne and 
the popular Corelli, to the delight of 
the charming Mrs. Delany. There 
were brilliant ridottos under the 
same patronage ; there were Mrs. Ha- 
milton’s and Mrs. Walker’s Assem- 
blies ; and, finally, just before Mr. 
Garrick arrived here, was Mr. Han- 
del, with his “ Messiah” and his ora- 
torios, drawing the whole tide of 
fashion to the New Music Hall, and 
causing a frantic furore for orato- 
rio music as has never since been 
equalled. 

In Aungier-street, not very far be- 
hind the Castle, was the Theatre 
Royal,wherethe charming Mrs.Cibber 
had drawn audiences and admirers, 
and received such tokens as made 
her write afterwards to Garrick that 
“ her love to Ireland was as great as 
his could be, and she always thought 
with respect and gratitude of the 
favours she received there.” There 
was Mr. Stretch’s Theatre, in Capel- 
street, an inferior place of amuse- 
ment ; and there was the New 
Theatre, in Smock-alley (a racy and 
significant name), built but half a 
dozen years before—the manager of 
which, Du Val, had engaged Garrick. 

Smock-alley was a miserable little 
lane, close to the river, and wide 
enough for only one carriage to pass. 
A fragment of the old theatre is still 
shown, forming part of the rere of 
a chapel ; but there are plenty of 
ancient houses lining the alley, old 
as the old theatre, as may be seen 
from the stone “jams” of the win- 
dows—whose tenants were, no doubt, 
kept awake by the block and entan- 
glement of carriages trying to get 
away by the “ Blind-quay,” instead 
of by 


b 
Titeshipcines, and by the 
shouts of the “footmen with flam- 


beaux.” Thus the Castle of Dublin 
lay exactly between two theatres, 
and within easy distance of each. 
With Mr. Handel, at his Abbey- 
street lodgings, heaped with money 
and honours, with Quin and the fas- 
cinating Cibber at the Theatre Royal, 
drawing great houses, it did seem to 
be an inappropriate time for a new 
attraction. But the manager had 
not miscalculated. On Monday, the 


in Dublin. {March, 
3rd of June, 1741, Mr. Handel gave 
his final performance of the “ Mes- 
siah.” On Saturday, the 12th, the 
approaching arrival was considered 
of such importance that a paragraph 
was seen in the papers that Mr. Gar- 
rick was “ hourly expected from Eng- 
land.” The news of the English 
furore had travelled on long before 
him, and everyone was eager for 
some notion of the Goodman’s fields’ 
triumphs. The party did not come 
on Saturday ; but on londan mornin 
Mr. Garrick, Miss Woftington, aa 
Signora Barberini, a dancing lady, 
arrived from Park-gate, Chester, by 
the packet. . 

There had been “ reldche’ at the 
theatre for some time. Mrs. Furni- 
val had been playing in the “ Care- 
less Husband ;” but such attraction 
was weak as against Mrs. Cibber. 
The company had now set off for 
Carlow, to act during the races. But 
there were other recruits. Gif- 
ford had come, and, two days after 
Garrick, arrived Delane, “ the cele- 
brated actor,” who was to play at the 
rival theatre. 

A Signora Avoglio, an Italian 
singer, had been announcing her last 
“concert of vocal and instrumental 
music,” at the Music-hall, Fishamble- 
street, on the Wednesday following, 
for a long time before, but the first 
result of the new arrival was to tell 
upon her. The poor Italian lady 
could not struggle against the attrac- 
tion of the new performers, who had 
fixed their opening performance for 
the same night. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to read: “N.B.—The 
above concert is put off on account of 
the players’ arrival from England 
who perform that night, and have 

iven up the Wednesday following to 

ignora Avoglio for her performance.” 
fargaret Woffington had been 
already the delight of the town. She 
had enchanted it by her gay and 
dashing acting in pumps and hose, as 
Sir Harry Wildair. From Smock- 
alley to Fownes’-court, or George’s- 
lane, where she had acted in a Lilli- 
putian corps of children under Ma- 
dame Violaute, was but a ten minutes’ 
ride in a chair. She was now “to 
open” on the Wednesday in this 
famous and popular character, while 
Garrick was kept over until Friday, 
in the great part of Richard. “On 
Wednesday next,” it was to be read 
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in the journals “at the theatre in 
Smock-alley will be acted a comedy 
called the ‘Constant Couple, or a 
Trip to the Jubilee.’ The part of Sir 
Harry Wildair, by Miss Woffington.” 
This shows how great was her single 
attraction. - 

The tradition of Garrick’s success 
on the Friday reached the historians 
of the Irish stage. But unhappily 
no details were preserved. one 
of the papers were in the habit of 
giving criticisms or notices of perfor- 
mances at the theatres, but it is men- 
tioned that many more were turned 
away than were admitted. The thea- 
tre was not unworthy of the young 
actor. It was built on the best 
principles then known ; was spacious, 
and remarkable for the excellent 
opportunities it afforded for seeing 
and hearing. 

The new Dublin theatres, too, 
boasted of a modern improvement 
which the London did not at that 
time enjoy, a spacious box room or 
saloon, “richly ornamented,” where 
the company waited after the play 
was over, eliion and seeing each 


other until their carriages came up. 
They had boxes, “lattises” (which 
were the same as the London “ green 
boxes,”’”) pit, and two galleries ; and 
on this night boxes, “ lattises,” and 


galleries were crammed. So, too, 
must have been the stage, which was 
often oddly enough crowded with 
strangers, who were scarcely to be 
distinguished «from the performers. 
The Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of 
Devonshire and his Duchess were 
unfortunately in England at this time, 
so that he could have enjoyed no 
court attentions. 

On the Monday following he made 
his second appearance in the “ Or- 
phan,” with Mrs. Furnival as Moni- 
mia; while on the Tuesday, with 
something like desperation, Delane 
came on with his reading of “ Rich- 
ard.” Every day the new actor’s 
reputation increased, and there was 
a growing craze to see him in new 
characters. The poorer classes were 
at this time suffering great distress, 
and the heats during the month of 
June were more than usually oppres- 
sive. A sort of epidemic which arose 
from both these causes was fancifully 
set down to the overcrowded houses, 
and was long recollected as the Gar- 
rick fever. 
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His benefit was fixed for Thursday, 
the 24th, when he first astonished a 
Dublin audience by his favourite 
combination of deeply tragic and 
broadly humorous characters on the 
same night. “King Lear” was 
chosen at the particular desire of 
several persons of quality, with the 
“Lyin Valet,” also by desire, after 
it. fargaret Wotfington played 
Cordelia, and was announced in the 
bills as Mrs. Woffington, a change 
which she had brought from London. 
On the first night she had been 
announced as Miss Woftington, and 
it is curious that she should have 
insisted on the same change being 
made at Covent Garden only the year 
before. 

The city was at this time full of 
“persons of quality,’ with dramatic 
tastes, so that the particular desiremay 
be assumed to have been expressed to 
the actor personally. He must have 
been overwhelmed with civilities and 
attentions, when we think such were 
heaped upon Tate Wilkinson, and 
others of a far lower stamp who came 
later. He went through ail his round 
of London characters, playing in the 
” ee, the “ Fair Penitent,” 
in “ Love makes a Man,” taking the 
character of Don Dismallo Thick- 
ScullodeHalf-Witto,the “Rehearsal,” 
and “Old Bachelor.’ The Lords 
Justices, who were the Primate, Lord 
Chancellor, and Speaker, wentin state 
to see the “ Busy-Body.” His second 
benefit was on the 8th of July, with 
“Richard,” but presently he had to 
submit to a companionship which he 
would not have tolerated a little later, 
namely, playing the “ Fair Penitent,’ 
supported in an after-piece by M. 
Delamain, of the French opera, in 
such foolery as the following :—* Act 
I. the Grecian Sailor; Act IT. the 
Wooden Shoe Dance ; Act III. the 
Old Woman with Pierrot in the 
Basket,” &c. He also played Mas- 
ter Johnny the School-boy in the 
farce of the same name. 

But his engagement was drawing 
to aclose. Onthe 2nd of August the 
“Constant Couple” and “Lying Va- 
let” were announced for the last 
time. He himself was to have another 
and final benefit, for which it was 
said he had selected the “ Fair Peni- 
tent,” but there was a natural 
curiosity to see him in a far more 
popular play. He had, indeed, 
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appeared as Hamlet in the little 
provincial towns, but that was un- 
der the name of “Mr. Lyddard.” 
No important audience had yet wit- 
nessed his personation of the Danish 
pemee, and he now resolved to try 

amlet for the first time before the 
Dublin: public. He issued on the 
Saturday morning a curious personal 
announcement :— 

“ Mr. GaRRIcK thinks it proper to 
acquaint the town that he did not 
take the “Fair Penitent” as was 

iven out for his benefit, that play 

ing disapproved of by several ladies 
and gentlemen, but by particular 
desire deferred it till “Hamlet” 


could be ready, which will be played 
per of Ham- 
velia by Mrs. 


on Thursday next, the 
let by Mr. Garrick, Op. 
Woftington.” 

Mr. Garrick’s last benefit with so 
familiar a play was sure to have 
drawn an overflowing house. He 
was carried through the part by an 
immense deal of enthusiastic applause. 

Some points, however, were cri- 
ticised, and, perhaps, objected to, as 
usual. It was observed, “‘ with some 
astonishment,” that on the entrance 
of the Ghost, Hamlet remained silent 
for some moments as if stupefied with 
horror, so much so that it occurred 
to afew that the assistance of the 
prompter was required, whereas, “an- 
gels and ministers of grace,” it was 
thought, should have been a sudden 
exclamation on the very first appear- 
ance of the spirit. But Mr. Garrick’s 
pause kept the audience in a strange 
suspense and puzzle. The actor, too, 
had followed a bit of conventional 
by-play in drawing his sword, when 
Borate wished to detain him, and 
following the Ghost round the stage, 
until it says, “I am thy father’s 
spirit,” when, with a very respectful 
bow, he put up his sword, as though 
his turning out to be a spirit who 
“could be depended on” quite altered 
the case. Oddly enough, he left out 
the directions to the players, which 
excited some remark. But the most 
characteristic criticism was that upon 
his pronunciation. There is a popu- 
lar Irish pronunciation of the letter 
a, which is, indeed, founded on har- 
mony and good sense, supported by 
the custom of most foreign countries, 
by which the name Cato is made to 
sound like “ Carto.” When Garrick, 
therefore, began to declaim ‘‘matron”’ 


in Dublin. [March, 
instead of “ martron,” “ appayle” in- 
stead of “appal,” “ Horatio” instead 
of “ Horartio,” and, above all, “wind” 
instead of “wynd,” sensitive Irish 
ears were offended. It was consi- 
dered however, a wonderful perfor- 
mance, full of beauties, especially the 
scenes between Hamlet and Ophelia, 
and Hamlet and the Queen. In short, 
as an able critic who wrote to him 
anonymously two days after the per- 
formance, in a short time he would 
be “the best and most extraordinary 
jlayer that ever these kingdoms saw.” 
t was noted, too, that he came on 
without being “ attended by music,” 
which was always an accompaniment 
of the traditional “ Hamlet ;” and 
further, what was remarkable and 
almost courageous behaviour in the 
year 1745, that he left out every word 
that could shock a modest ear. 

It was hoped that he would play 
Hamlet again, but he performed it 
only once. Walker, the original Mac- 
heath, had now arrived from Covent 
Garden, and his aid enabled them to 
bring forward “The Recruiting Offi- 
cer,” with a “strong cast.” Kitely 
was taken by Walker, Si/via by Woft- 
fington, and Plume by Garrick. This 
was for the Thursday after the “ Ham- 
let” Thursday, and to the notices was 
appended a significant “ N.B.—This 
is the last time of Mr. Garrick, Mrs. 
Woftington, and Signora Barberini’s 
ay during their stay in this 

ingdom.” Finally, on the Monday 
following (Aug. 23), a sort of dra- 
matic travelling party—Garrick, De- 
lane, Dr. Arne (Mrs. Cibber’s brother, 
who had come over to give concerts), 
and Mrs. Cibber—set off together 
from Dunleary Harbour and embark- 
ed for England. Peg Woffington, it 
would appear, remained behind, and 
most likely sailed with the Smock- 
alley company, who set off the 
next day for Liverpool, to play 
during the Preston Jubilee. Thus 
ended the first Garrick visit, which 
had now lasted a few days over two 
months, and it was long remembered. 
After his departure came a perfect 
theatrical languor and prostration. 

Later on in Dublin the famous Lord 
Chesterfield wasreigning. Hehad laid 
himself out to conciliate the people by 
something like impartial government, 
and to dazzle the capital by a series 
of brilliant shows. The Irish Court 
seemed to glitter afresh. There were 
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new amusements devised, and every 
amusement was under the patronage 
of the Earl and Countess of Chester- 
field. There were new rooms made 
at the Castle, designed by the elegant 
taste of the Lord Lieutenant himself, 
and in thesé rooms were gorgeous 
festivals on birth-nights, when Lady 
Chesterfield appeared in rich Dublin 
oplin, and every lady strictly fol- 
owed her example. Here was given 
the superb féte, where the “lone gal- 
lery” was laid out with a series of 
what seemed little shops, where 
sweetmeats and rare wines were 
served, which was lit up by transpa- 
rencies, as by moonlight ; and-where 
the guests walked to the sound of 
soft and exquisite music, coming from 
unseen flutes and other instruments, 
and where at each end fountains of 
lavender water played abundantly. 
The witty Earl’s witty sayings to 
ladies of his Court went round. 
seat famous verses on the two 
dull lines, “ by Stanhope’s pencil 
writ,” were copied into Dublin news- 
papers. Those journals, indeed, and 
notably George Faulkener’s, put for- 
ward, now and again, some versified 
adulation, in the shape of addresses 
to Hibernia on “ Tay STANHOPE,” 
in which he was magnified extrava- 
gantly. 

In the interval the state of theatres 
had become rather deplorable, and 
sad disorders grown up. A sort 
of licence among the audience had 
been encouraged by the management, 
and by allowing the public to behave 
as they leased in the theatre, the 
check of respect and decency had 
gradually been lost. The boxes and 
pit were deserted, while the stage 
was crowded, and the “ Twopenny 
Gallery”. became the scene of brawls 
and riots between “the footmen” 
and the mob. In this demoralization 
Sheridan was invited to become ma- 
nager, and attempt a reform ; and 
having remodelled scenery and scenic 
effects, and brought about something 
like order, determined to play boldly, 
and as the first card he was to play, 
thought of engaging Garrick. 

Two years before, when he himself 
was free, some such idea had been in 
his head, and*he had hinted a rather 
conceited proposal to Garrick of their 
pla ing alternately in London and 

ublin—*“ dividing the kingdoms” 
between them, for he was con- 


vinced that Dublin was as well able 
to pay one actor for a winter as Lon- 
don was. They were to be like the 
two buckets in a well, said Mr. Sheri- 
dan. But this was based on the 
vanity of supposing that both buckets 
were of equal strength and weight ; 
and the difference Sheridan was to 
discover later, by the sure test of thin 
houses and empty boxes. It is not 
surprising that a quarrel, or coolness, 
should have come later. 

As a manager, his interest helped 
him to forget this estrangement. Gar- 
rick had gone to Bath with his friend, 
Colonel Wyndham, and there received 
Sheridan’s letter. It was a most 
singular and characteristic proposal. 
Having heard, he said, that Garrick 
wished to pay a second visit to Ire- 
land, he wrote to inform him that he 
was now “sole manager of the Irish 
stage” (!), and that ‘he would give 
him “every advantage and encourage- 
ment that he could in reason expect.” 
The basis of this agreement was to be 
a division of profits ; and he frankly 
warned him to expect nothing from 
friendship, or, indeed, anything more 
than an actor could in strict right re- 
quire. No wonder that Garrick, on 
this almost hostile invitation, should 
turn to his friend with, “ This is the 
oddest letter I ever received in the 
whole course of my life.” Colonel 
Wyndham said it might be odd, but 
that it was fair, open, and honest, 
and he advised him to accept. Rather 
uncertain as to his plans—for the 
London theatres were in sad con- 
fusion—and himself inclining in that 
direction, he took his friend’s advice, 
and accepted. 

He went down first to Lichfield, 
it may be supposed to see his fa- 
mily, and he determined to go on 
from thence to Ireland, without re- 
turning to London. This resolution 
seemed to hurt his friend, Mrs, Cib- 
ber, who thought it against his inte- 
rests, and alittle against the interests 
of friendship. With a break-up in 
theatrical matters so imminent, it 
was well to be on the spot. She 
would have been glad, wrote this en- 
gaging woman, to have had but two 
or three hours’ conversation with him 
before he left. Garrick, we may sus- 
pect, was growing a little fatigued 
with this “friendship ;’ but wrote 
some handsome but routine compli- 
ments, saying that she was of the 
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number he could not wish to take 
leave of. He added that he also 
wanted sadly to make love to her— 
meaning, on the stage. To which 
she replied pleasantly, that she 
could assure him very seriously, that 
unless he made more love than he 
did the past year, she would never 
act with him. All the last winter 
she had had “ wretched lovers. I de- 
sire you always to be my lover upon 
the stage, and my friend off it” —an 
intimation that could not be more 
playfully or delicately conveyed. Gar- 
rick then promised to write to her 
from Ireland, and set off. 

Sheridan was now in London, get- 
ting together a band of recruits of 
less reputation, and presently started 
for Chester, with acurious party. Miss 
Bellamy, the well-known “ George- 
Anne,” an ambitious young girl, who 
had just started as an actress, her 
mother, Mr. Lacy, an Irish adven- 
turer ; Mrs. Elmy, an actress, and 
Mr. Morgan, an admirer of the latter, 
but in the last stage of consumption. 
Mrs. Elmy, who was a humorist, 
enlivened the journey by constant 
disputes with Mrs. Bellamy ; and 
young Miss Bellamy by giving her 
a burlesque title of Countess, with 
which she persisted in addressing 
her at all inns, and thus causing her 
to be received with genuine respect 
at such places, inflamed the angry 
feeling. At Parkgate they found the 
wind contrary, and the manager, im- 
patient to get to his theatre, left them 
there, and posted on to Holyhead. 

At Smock-alley Theatre “the 
celebrated German, Dutch, Italian, 
and French rope-dancers and tum- 
blers,” with “the famous Mons. 
Guitar, who tumbled over a man and 
horse,” were filling in a languid in- 
terval ; this was in October, but on 
November 24, on a Sunday morning, 
Mr. Garrick arrived in Dublin. The 
next day the news wasin the papers. 

The season did not open for a fort- 
night, meantime the capital had 
plenty of attractions to fill in the 
popular actor’s time. It was during 
this season that he formed a cloud of 
acquaintances. among the highest in 
the land, whose friendship he re- 
tained during all his life after. 
Lord Forbes was living in Stephen’s- 
green, Lady Doneraile in Dawson- 
street, Bishop Olayton, Mrs. De- 
lany’s friend, also in “the Green ;” 


[{March, 
besides Lords Bellamont, Milltown, 


and many more. But one of the 
leading persons of fashion was Colonel 
Butler, and his wife, the “ Honorable 
Mrs. Butler,” whose home was “ fre- 

uented by most of the nobility.” 

hey had a handsome seat on the 
sea-coast at Clontarf, and with this 
family the English actor became very 
intimate. 

At. last the theatre was ready to 
open. It was a surprisingly brilliant 
company. One of its elements of 
strength was to be a new actor, a 

oung silversmith ; who, like Powell 
ater, had stepped from the ware- 
house to the stage, and who, the year 
before “had made some figure in 
Othello.” Mr. Garrick coming over 
as a “star” no doubt made small 
account of this local luminary, who 
was now modestly studying Casta- 
lio to play to Miss Bellamy in the 
“Orphan.” He did not dream of 
what perilous rivalry he was to find 
in the noble figure, handsome face, 
and tender voice—a dangerous com- 
bination of advantages—in the ci- 
devant Dublin silversmith. He had 
made “some figure on the stage” 
the preceding winter, said one who 
acted with him this year ; but great 
as had been his success on Irish 
boards, that splendid presence, and 
silvery voice, full of a deep pathos, 
were soon to fascinate all Lendon. 

As Garrick had taken his farewell 
in “ Hamlet,” so he was now about 
to make his reappearance in the same 
play. With Sheridan he was on cor- 
dial terms, and they had agreed to 
play Shakespeare sienanbily. The 
popular actor had made the same pro- 
posala yearor two before, which Sheri- 
dan had declined. Now, when he 
was so famous, it was a more impor- 
tant concession. Indeed at every 
pene, whether we look back to the 

ginning or to the end of his career, 
to his apprenticeship, or to his full 
maturity, we find the same calm, 
temperate, and modest state of mind, 
and the same generous self-abnega- 
tion. In the midst of all the com- 
plaints and jealousies of the players, 
their absurd sensitiveness and false 
grievances, which were ridiculousl 
mean and troublesome, we see him a 
through the same—calm, good-tem- 
es full of a manly dignity, kind, 
orbearing, making a gracious allow- 
ance, and almost humoring the pet- 
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tish comedians, who were worryin 
him with their broils and fancie 
outrages. No wonder that with such 
a nature he won respect and fast 
friendship and admiration, besides 
fame. 

By the night of the 9th the theatre 
opened “with eclat.” The manager 
had determined to carry out all his 
reforms strictly, and by the adver- 
tisement the public were warned that 
no one would be admitted behind the 
scenes excepting those who had the “5s. 
5d.” tickets. The quarrelsome “foot- 
men,” who waited for their families in 
the galleries were not to be admitted 
there without a ticket from the box- 
keeper ; further, that gentry had a 
habit of waiting in the “box-room,” 
with flaring torches to light their 
masters’ “chairs” home, a custom 
that was found inconvenient for the 
ladies, and was required to be given 
up. The chief places were 5s. 5d., 
the “ lattises,’ 4s. 4d.; the “ pit,” 
3s. 3d. ; “gallery,” 2s. 2d. ; and the 
“upper gallery,’ 1s. 1d. Tickets 
were to Be had at Mr. Neil’s, in 
Abbey-street, and at the bar of the 
Merchants’ Coffee-house. The per- 
formances were to commence at half- 
past six, a later hour than in Lon- 
don, for even at this time they had 
the habit of dining so late as five 
o'clock. 

Mrs. Storer played Ophelia, and 
after the tragedy sang, while a Ma- 
dame Moreau danced. Thus the en- 
tertainment comprised music, danc- 
ing, and singing. On the Thursday 
was played “ Richard,” by command 
of Lord Chesterfield. On the follow- 
ing Thursday Garrick was to have 
had his first benefit, but the “Mes- 
siah” being fixed for that night at 
the “ Music Hall,” for the benefit of 
the “poor prisoners,” he good-natur- 
edly deferred his night to Friday, 
when he appeared in Bayes. Again 
was the Viceroy present, and 
also “one of the most polite and 
crowded audiences that hath ever 
been seen at any play” —a pardonable 
exaggeration. Vast numbers had to 
be turned away for want of room, and 
the block on the little Blind-quay 
was tremendous. For it was after 
this occasion that the play-goers were 
entreated by public advertisement to 
keep distinct route in coming and in 
going with their chairs and coaches, 
which got sadly confused “in so nar- 
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row a place,” and that “these rules 
may be punctually obeyed,” oddly 
pei the notice, guards were placed 
to insure the regulations being car-° 
ried out. 

The polished Viceroy affected to 
disparage Garrick’s view of the part 
of Bayes. He held that it was in- 
tended for a serious and solemn 
character, and that it was quite mis- 
conceived. Generally, too, he objected 
to the actor’s comedy parts ; but went 
so far as to say publicly that he was 
not only the best tragedian of the day, 
but the best that had ever been in the 
world. This was high praise and 
genuine praise ; certainly during the 
engagement the Viceregal box was 
rarely empty. 

This was announced as his last ap- 
pearance before the holidays. e 
must have spent them pleasantly. 
He knew Lord Mountjoy, and Dr. 
Barry, and Mr. Tighe, of the Castle. 
He talked “fine things” to them of 
Mrs. Cibber, who was affectionately 
thought of. He was really anxious 
that she should come over and join 
their company, but she was afraid of 
the sea. 

On the first day of the year they 
began with the “ Fair Penitent ” 
“by command,” when Sheridan took 
Horatio, Garrick Lothario, and the 
handsome Barry Altamont—a small 
part, which he made so graceful that 
it became as important as the other 
two. No wonder that the Dean of 
Down’s wife should have thought 
him in this very character “ the 
handsomest man and finest figure 
altogether that ever paced upon the 
stage.” This fascinating actor was 
making fresh progress every day. 
Play-goers and writers seem at a loss 
for words to describe the charm; but 
setting all the portraits side by side— 
Churchill’s, Davies’, and many more 
—the features resolve themselves -in 
a noble and graceful figure, a face of 
calm, manly beauty, an expression of 
soft interest and tenderness, and a 
touching and musical voice. These 
are gifts that would carry any actor 
through, and most likely they carried 
him over the mannerisms hinted at by 
the bitter Churchill, and the affecta- 
tion with which the same satirist says 
“he conned his passions as he conned 
his part.” 

The ladies were his warm patrons, 
whom “he charmed by. the soft me- 
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lody of his love complaints and the 
noble ardour of his ying Lord 
Chesterfield admired his figure also, 
but wisely forecasted his sudden with- 
drawal from the stage, carried off by 
some smitten rich widow. Such con- 

uests by handsome Irishmen were 
then common incidents of town life; 
and the runaway eotep of Lady 
Susan Strangways with Mr. O’Brien, 
another handsome actor, was presently 
to carry dismay into the noble House 
of Ilchester. 

Then followed “Macbeth” (by com- 
mand), “The Orphan,” “King Lear 
and his Tarer DavucurTers,” “The 
Recruiting Officer ;’ and then, for 
Garrick’s second benefit, “The Pro- 
voked Wife” and “The farce of the 
Schoolboy ;” then Archer, in “The 
Beaux’ Stratagem.” 

The footmen had again grown dis- 
orderly, and the manager had to 
address the public on the abuse ; 
threatening to shut up the gallery 
altogether. He offered them one last 
chance of trial on Garrick’s benefit 
night, when if the noise was repeated 
the gallery was to be closed, and ser- 
vants were “never to be admitted to 
the theatre again.” It was odd that 
this very class were later to break out 
at Edinburgh in a riot of very much 
the same kind. 

The English actor could read in his 
newspaper testimonials as compli- 
mentary, though less substantial, from 
his Dublin admirers. One took the 
shape of an epigram— 


“ Hearing that aged crows are learned and 
wise, 
I ask’d the ancient, famous one, at 
Warwick, 
Which of all actors -best deserved the 
prize ? 
Roscius it could not say, but Garrick— 
Garrick.” 


It was said, too, that it was here 
he received his popular classical name 
of “Roscius.” On another day he 
read other verses not less compli- 
mentary— 


O, thou, the pheenix of the age, 
The prop and glory of the stage— 
Thou Proteus, that with so much ease 
Assum’st what character you please. 


Like Pallas, from the brain of Jove 
Perfect you came—nor can improve. 
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How did my swelling bosom glow, 

To see thy Lear's majestic woe; 

And yet, O, strange! on the same night, 
How did thy Lying Sharp delight.” 


Then in reference to his playing 
Richard IIl.— 


“‘T scarce can think thou play’st a part, 
And I could stab thee to the heart. 
’Tis here thy genius is admired, 

Tis here thou seem’st almost inspired ; 
Else how could thy sweet nature bear 
T’ assume the murdering villain’s air?” 


There is almost something like af- 
fection in these last two lines. 

So, too, in “The Stage,” which 
seems to anticipate the thought in 
Goldsmith’s verses—“ off the stage he 
was acting :”’— 

“ Tell me, thou informing Power, 
Tell me where the difference lies, 
*Twixt the actor of an hour, 
And of life—the dame replies : 


In the force, the fire, the feature, 
Usher’d from a feeling heart ; 

Garrick is the child of Nature, 
Mankind only acts a part.” 


All this time young Miss Bellamy 
was making progress, and combining 
the pleasures of Dublin society with 
her profession. The sprightly and 
ambitious girl had boldly made terms 
in London with the manager that she 
was to be allowed to commence as 
Constance in “ King John,” a part 
in which she had a girlish am- 
bition to take the audience by storm. 
She was naturally encouraged to it 
by the great applause she received, 
for she was appearing nearly every 
night, in all sorts of characters—was 
going to parties at the Butlers’ and 
other houses, and hardly found time 
for sleep. She was very pretty ; 
and it gives us a curious hint of the 
tone of the Dublin drawing-rooms 
and the taste for the drama of a 

oung actress, when Lord Tyraw- 
ey’s natural daughter was chape- 
roned by Mrs. O’Hara, Lord Tyraw- 
ley’s sister, as her niece, and Mr. 
Garrick, the young “player,” was 
welcomed everywhere. 

“King John” was now talked of, 
and was said by the papers to be in 
rehearsal. There was curiosity to see 
it, as it had not been played “ in this 
kingdom” for many years ; but there 
was a commotion going on in the 
green-room. Garrick and the mana- 
ger were to play the Aing and the 
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Bastard alternately. They were to 
be the pillars of the play ; and Mr. 
Garrick had privately pitched on Miss 
Bellamy for a good “ hose and trunks” 
part, Prince Arthur, for which his good 
sense had told him a pretty and un- 
trained young actress would be better 
adapted than for Constance. The 
more experienced Mrs. Furnival he 
had intended for this part. There 
was, besides, another objection: the 
part of Prince Arthur would have 
to be done by a lady, whose misfor- 
tune it was to be “hard-featured” 
and a little too mature for a boy- 
character. These objections, like all 
objections made by Garrick in his 
life, were utterly unselfish, and mark- 
ed by reason and good sense. Sheri- 
dan stood by his promise, and sup- 
ported the young actress’s claim ; but 
Garrick was firm. 

The retaliation she took was cha- 
racteristic, almost amusing. With 


true green-room spite and girlish fury 
she flew to her friend, the “‘ Hon. Mrs. 
Butler,” in Stephen’s-green, told her 
the story of her wrongs and persecu- 
tion, and actually engaged her in a 


very vindictive scheme of revenge. 
Ladies of fashion in Dublin had a 
great deal of power in reference to 
the theatre. From the Viceroy down 
all depended on patronage. The lead- 
ing actors attached themselves to 
some lady of quality, who took on 
herself the management of his “night,” 
canvassed her acquaintances, <lisposed 
of tickets, and received allthe fashion- 
able part of the audience in the box- 
room, as though she were the actress. 
The night was called, not the actor’s, 
but “Lady ——’s night,” and there 
was a sort of emulation among them 
to have the particular “night” suc- 
cessful. The silver-tongued Barry 
had many such nights, and was at no 
loss for patronesses. 

Mrs. Butler who led “ the genteel 
world” in Dublin, took up the cause 
of her protégé, and when the play 
was announced for the 5th of Febru- 
ary, went round diligently to all her 
friends, and made it a point that they 
should stay away. One of the fashion- 
able levers she wielded was a series 
of very select balls, which insured 
the homage and services of a clientéle 
of young ladies, who were eager for 
invitations, and then she insisted they 
should exert themselves to prevent 
all their friends attending the first 
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representation of “King John.” The 
wicked little scheme succeeded per- 
fectly. On that night, with Sheridan 
as the Bastard, and Roscius as the 
King, the house was miserably thin, 
and the receipts did not reach £40. 

The malicious young actress had 
triumphed with immense satisfaction. 
She often told how she had given 
“the immortal Roscius his first humi- 
liation.” Shehad made him “severely 
repent” of preferring the regular 
tragedy queen, Mrs. Furnival, “to 
her little self.” Those who have 
studied Roscius’ life and character 
will know that no such feelings were 
in his heart. He was more amused 
than angry, and at once yielded. He 
bore not the least malice for so un- 
worthy a trick, and treated the wilful 
actress with a charming good-humour 
and forgiveness, that shows us his 
true character admirably. He was 
magnanimous enough to have the 
play put up again, with Miss Bellamy 
in her coveted part of Constance. 

The town meanwhile had got hold 
of the story, and were vastly amused. 
This time Garrick was to play the 
Bastard. Mrs. Butler, no doubt, 
set her influence at work in that 
genteel world over which she pre- 
sided, and the result was an over- 
flowing audience, with a crowd to be 
turned from the doors. The actress 
affected to recognise in the boisterous 
applause of the audience, a recogni- 
tion of the victory she had gained. 
Rut the wilful girl was not yet satis- 
fied. She took this good-humored 
forbearance for indifference or, per- 
haps, contempt. 

“Tancred” then followed, and 
“ Othello”"—with Garrick and Sheri- 
dan taking Jago and Othello alter- 
nately, within a couple of nights. 
This variety and trial of skill would 
have delighted the Dublin galleries ; 
but it is plain that by this time, the 
superior ability and popularity of his 
rival had excited some jealousy in 
the manager, who, it is plain, was 
hostile both to Garrick and to Barry, 
The feeling between the two latter 
was most cordial and honorable, 
Yet, often the réle of a waning fa- 
vourite, hourly eclipsed by the supe- 
rior attraction of a younger rival, is 
the hardest of known parts to play. 
Then came *s benefit, “The Dis- 
tressed Mother,” with Garrick’s first 
attempt at Orestes. Then followed 
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“Lear,” “ being the last time of Mr. 
Garrick’s playing under his present 
agreement,”—which might mean the 
termination of his engagement at a 
salary, and the beginning of a share 
in the profits. 

On the 19th of March, he at- 
tempted Sir Harry Wildair, in 
which it was confessed that he did 
not approach the saucy Woffington ; 
and on the 3rd of April played for 
the benefit of a dramatic author, who, 
the notices were careful to inform 
the public, was not Mr. Brooke, the 
author of the “ Fool of Quality.” 
“A gentleman” was to undertake 
the part of the Ghost. Then was 
announced the “ Rehearsal ”—which 
seems to have always drawn—for his 
benefit, “ being desired by several 
persons of distinction” It was also 
given out that “Mr. Garrick would 
play two or three times more before 
eaving the kingdom.” 

April the 15th was a high festi- 
val, being the birthday of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
which, like all loyal occasions, was 
kept with the extravagant and almost 
theatrical exuberance which was de 
rigueur in Dublin—“ with great de- 
monstrations of joy,” was the usual 
expression. “Orestes” was the play 
on this night. Lord Chesterfield and 
his court, and “a numerous and polite 
audience” were present. Sheridan 
spoke a prologue, but the event of 
the night was the epilogue, written 
by “The Farmer ”—a sobriquet for 
“the ingenious Mr. Brooke ”—and 
spoken by Mr. Garrick. The enthu- 
siasm of the occasion and the correct 
elocution of the speaker, may have 
diverted attention from the bathos 
and graver burlesque of this produc- 
tion. Some of the verses ran :— 


“"Tis not a birth to titles, pomp, and 
state 
That forms the brave or constitutes the 
great ; 
To be the son of GrorGe’s just renown, 
And brother to the heir of Britain’s 
” 


crown. 


The last line is admirable. The 
Viceroy was presently to leave for 
England, and cius had to deliver 
some passages of complimentary re- 
gret : 


*Then seize, Hibernia, seize the present 


Joy, 
This day is sacred to the martial boy; 
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The morrow shall different strain 
require, 

When with thy Srannopre all delights 
retire ; 

And (a long Polar night of grief begun), 

Thy soul shall sigh for its returning 
Sun.” 


The counter attractions of the rid- 
ottos and concerts were still work- 
ing—not to mention “The Flea and 
Miniature Curiosities,” which were to 
be seen in Crane-lane, and who went 
out to the nobility’s parties. Mons. 
Guitar was still oma and on one 
night added to the amusement at 
Smock-alley by “Jeaping through a 
hogshead, ten feet from the ground, 
with a flambeau in each hand!” An 
ordinary play had been chosen for 
Garrick’s last benefit and last appear- 
ance, but as there was a desire to see 
him in one more new character “ Jane 
Shore” was underlined, and Miss 
Bellamy found in this an oppor- 
tunity for either her malice or her 
petulance. She was really gaining 
favour with the audience by a mix- 
ture of impudence and spirit, which 
is always popular with a mixed audi- 
ence, and the manner in which she had 
resented a freedom a Mr. St. Leger 
had attempted—giving him a sound 
slap on the face in full view of the 
audience, and causing Lord Chester- 
field to clap his hands publicly, and 
send his aide, Major Macartney, to 
require a public apology, showed 
what her character was. 

Garrick now wished that she 
should play Jane Shore for him, but 
she refused positively—giving him 
his own excuse in the case of Con- 
stance — her excessive youth. He 
eaten and got her friend, Mrs. 

utler, touse her influence. He even 
wrote her a sort of playful note, in 
which he said that if she would oblige 
him in this matter, he would write 
her “a goody, goody epilogue, which, 
with the help of her eyes, should do 
more mischief than ever the flesh or 
the devil had done since the world 
began.” And this effusion he directed 
burlesquely, “To my soul’s idol,” the 
“ beautiful Ophelia!’ This was 
given to his servant to deliver, who 
handed it over toa newspaper boy, who 
was utterly mystified by the address, 
and took it to his master. This 
master turned out to be a newspaper 
owner, and he promptly, says Miss 
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Bellamy, inserted it in his journal.* 
“The writer of this high-flown epis- 
tle,” she says, “ was not a little mor- 
tified at its publication.” 

The way in which the actress re- 
flected on this incident, even many 

ears after, is a curious specimen of 

lindness andignorance. “ That such 
silly goody, goody stuff as his epistle 
contained, should ever fall from the 
immortal pen of the immortal Ros- 
cius, even in the most careless and 
relaxed moment, was strange, was 
passing strange.” It almost seems 
as though the charms of Miss Bel- 
lamy had failed to attract the ad- 
mirerof Mrs. Cibberand Mrs. W ofling- 
ton, and the burlesque rhapsodies of 
the great actor piqued her, beeause 
it showed he might address her as he 
would address a school-girl. 

“ Jane Shore” was played, but the 
important feature of the night, in- 
stead of the “goody, goody epilogue,” 
was a farewell address to the town 
by Mr. Garrick. This unhappily has 
not been reported. That was his last 
appearance on the stage in Ireland, 
but he remained some days more. 
The popular Viceroy was going to 
England, and sailed on the Wednes- 
day before this last performance. 
The anticipated departure flooded 
the papers with apropos verses, 
almost ludicrously fulsome, making 
Hibernia, as usual, bewail her 
departing “Stanhope.” One quota- 
tion is delightful, and should be pre- 
served :— 


“O! had the wise Athenian clown 
This po. CHESTERFIELD but known, 
He ne’er had ArisTiDEs sent, 

But Srannors, into banishment !” 


This departure could not affect the 
actor. It was, indeed, said, that with 
all this ostentatious patronage he had 
never paid the actor, whom the no- 
bility of the country were honoring, 
the slightest attention. He affected, 
as we have seen, to despise his 
comedy, and perhaps did not dream 
he would reach the social respect and 
position Garrick was afterwards to 
attain to. Perhaps he made ad- 
vances to him then, as he had done 
to Johnson, and “incumbered him 
with help.” His last words to Sheri- 
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dan were the most earnest encourage- 
ment as to his scheme of an “ oratori- 
cal academy” in London, with an 
appearance of warm personal interest 
in the project that might reasonably 
be taken for a promise of support. 
But when the academy was started, 
and the actor waited on the patron, 
a guinea was put into his hand. His 
ungentlemanly persiflage of George 
Faulkener, the plain, and simple, and 
honest Dublin printer, has been well 
pointed out by Mr. John Forster. It 
was wholly unworthy of the “elegant” 
Chesterfield. 

It was rumoured that the amount 
of money divided between Garrick 
and Sheridan was something incredi- 
ble ; at least the former had full 
reason to be satisfied with his visit. 
It is quite plain that the old estrange- 
ment had set in again. The older 
actor naturally resented the superior 
popularity of the younger, and still 
more the mortification of thin houses 
on the nights when he was dependent 
on his own resources. The fault can 
scarcely be laid to Garrick’s side ; 
for with Barry, far more dangerous 
as a rival, the “ only lover,” as Gar- 
rick himself called him, on the stage, a 
sort of warm friendship sprung up ; 
and it seems, too, that Sheridan had 
fallen out with him too. 

The day before Garrick sailed he 
galloped down to Clontarf to say 
good-by to the Butlers. He found 
the whole family walking on the ter- 
race with his girlish enemy. Of the 
Hon. Mrs. Butler he was a great 
favourite, but on this occasion she 
could not resist a sprightly practical 
joke. She went away suddenly, and 
came back with a sealed packet, 
which she put, with a little solemnity, 
into his hand, with a declaration as 
solemn. “I here present you, Mr. 
Garrick, with something more valua- 
ble than life. In it you will read my 
sentiments ; but I strictly enjoin you 
not to open it till you have passed 
the Hill of Howth.” Everyone was 
a little surprised, “especially,” re- 
marked Miss Bellamy, “ Colonel But- 
ler’s chaplain,” who was of the party. 
The same malicious observer imagin- 
ed that Mr. Garrick took the packet 
with a significant complacency, as 


* This must be one of the actresses’ common exaggerations or misstatements, for I 


have looked in the leading Dublin journals, George Faulkener's and Pue’s Occurrences, 
without finding the verses. 
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though he guessed it would contain 
some very flattering confession, for 
he was “as conscious of possessing 
nature’s liberal gifts as any man 
breathing.” 

He dined there, and went away in 
the evening with his packet ; then 
the Hon. Mrs. Butler told the com- 
pany the joke. The packet contained 
“Wesley's Hymns” and “Swift's 
Sermon on the Trinity.” He was so 
chagrined, says his young enemy, and 
mortified, that he threw them both 
over the vessel’s side. But how did 
Miss Bellamy learn of this exhibition 
of wounded amour propre? The 

ood-natured and good-humored 
ick told her himself in London! 
—where, too, he had given her an en- 
ement at his theatre. 
ota week later he sent Mrs. Butler 
his “Poems,” in manuscript it must 
be presumed. Before he left, Mrs. 
Cibber enclosed him a glove, and he 
ordered ten dozen of that pattern for 
her—Irish gloves having reputation. 
These he took away withhim. Thus 
ended the great Garrick season. 

As soon as he was gone, everything 
fell into confusion. laries were 
stopped, and the silversmith’s grace- 
ful son could not get a penny of what 
was due to him. Garrick, however, 
had stood his friend, and had lent 
him money ; further, with a won- 
derful absence of all mean jealousy, 
was anxious to keep a place for him 
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in arrangements he was now meditat- 
ing, aud eager to introduce him to a 
London audience. “When I con- 
sider you as my guardian angel,” 
wrote Barry to him, “I can resist any 
temptation. . . . . . Youhave 
already made me happy by your 
friendship ; and it shall be the busi- 
ness and pleasure of my life to en- 
deavour to deserve it, and I would 
willingly make it the basis of my 
future fortune.” 

Sheridan now felt the absence of 
their attraction. A natural reaction 
had set in. He had to play Shylock 
to a house of eighteen pounds; and 
when his last appearance came, with 
Hotspur, and there were only ten 
pounds present at seven o'clock, he 
thought it advisable to postpone the 
play. Then there was a sort of riot, 
owing toa difficulty of distinguishing 
free admissions when the money came 
to be returned, and the house had to 
be cleared with some violence ; which 
details were all written over to his 
late partner. 

No wonder Garrick thought plea- 
santly of this visit, and spoke of his 
“love to Ireland.” No wonder that 
while waiting till the chaos at the 
London theatres should settle into 
some defined shape, he should think 
of returning again in the following 

ear. But he never was able to visit 
ublin again. 


SONNET. 


MUTABILITY. 


Tue earth itself is mobile : 


through the vast 


Dim eons of th’ immeasurable past 
The tropic flamed where now the icy poles 
Front sunless space in spectral darkness ghast : 
The ocean beds to continents have grown 
Like bubbles, slowly verdure-clothed and sown 
Through each condition change with forms of life 
Progressive, bestial, semi-human souls— 
Insect and giant, multiform and rife. 
The whale once swam where the Sahara burns, 
And generations rest in sightless urns 
In cities where the great Atiantic rolls : 
The sun projects the planet, and now draws 
Back to its centre, by eternal laws, 
The orb :—yet man is Nature’s final cause ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“Nous qui sommes, 
De par Dieu, 
Gentilshommes 
De haut lieu, 
Il faut faire 
Bruit sur terre, 
Et la guerre 
N’est qu’un jeu.”— Victor Hugo. 


THERE are times when a pleasant 
society becomes electrified, as it were, 
with intense pleasure. Some influence, 
known perhaps to only a few of its 
members, is felt by all. Thus was it 
at Riverdale Court on the evening of 
Guy Luttrel’s famous declaration. 
The house was full, the dinner-table 
brilliant ; and the Earl, his daughter, 
and Guy, had between them two sti- 
mulating secrets, which inspired them 
with unusual gaiety. So the converse 
took a brighter tone than was cus- 
tomary even in that pleasant house of 
Riversdale ; only Harry Mauleverer 
was grimly silent, reflecting on the 
disappearance of his fascinating 
widow, and making all kinds of 
fruitless plans for discovering the 
fair fugitive. He had taken down to 
dinner the Honorable Miss Bellair, a 
young lady of prodigious accomplish- 
ments, of thirty years and more than 
thirty languages, resolute in speech, 
and much dreaded by ordinary men. 
She knew everything that ends in 
“ology” and “ism,” had read papers 
before the Social Science Association, 
and had corrected Professor Owen on 
some point of antediluvian anatomy. 
Miss Lucinda’s perspicacity soon de- 
tected that therewassomething serious 
* the matter with Harry; and as it was 
absurd to suppose a Mauleverer could 
be in debt, ns at once concluded that 
he was “crossed in love.” Like most 
unmarried ladies of thirty, she held 
in extreme contempt any, one who 
suffered from the inevitable malady, 
so she amiably attempted to make 
her neighbour uncomfortable by inu- 
endoes.« He meanwhile had almost 
forgotten her existence, for his ima- 

ination was away in search of his 
ost Helen. 

“You must be in love, Mr. Maule- 
verer,” said she, at length, “ you 
make such amazing answers to my 


uestions. Shall I ‘conjure thee by 

s omg bright eyes’ ?” 

; g your pardon,” quoth Ha 
“what did you say was the lady's 
name ?” 

_ “Why,” she laughed, “I was quot- 
ing Shakespeare. You’ve read ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’ of course?’ 

“ Well, I don’t think I have,” said 
Harry, meditatively. “SawMiss Cush- 
man play Romeo though. She’s rather 
like you, Miss Bellair.” . 

This was not malice prepense on 
poor Harry’s part, but it irritated the 
fair Lucinda, who thought herself 
considerably better-looking than the 
American tragedian. 

“You must have been quite a boy 
at that time,” she retorted, “and not 
at all a judge of a lady’s personal ap- 
pearance.” 

“ Well,” said Harry, with a kind of 
ludicrous disgust, “I am absurdly 

oung, I know. You're not the first 
ady who has told me so. Perhaps 
when I’m as old as you, Miss Bellair, 
I shall be wiser.” 

“How old do you imagine me to 
be?’ said the lady, somewhat ruffled. 

“Really,” said Harry, partially re- 
stored to self-possession by having so 
signally put his foot in it, “it’s a sub- 

ect I hadn’t considered. You see, 
fiss Lucinda, you’re so uncommonly 
clever, that one can’t help thinking of 
=~ as about twice your real age. 
*ve no doubt Pallas Athene was 
voted old by all the ladies of Olympus 
a week after her birth.” 

The classical compliment appeased 
Harry’s tormentress; she was quiet 
long enough for him to resume his re- 
verie; but after a while she inter- 
rupted his sombre reflections by say- 
ing— 

“Dear me! who ts that singular! 
dressed man sitting cupecin. Mr. 
Luttrel?”’ 
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“That,” said Harry, slowly examin- 
ing him through his eye-glass, “that 
—O! that’s the editor of the Owl.” 

““No, really,” she exclaimed. “O! I 
should so like to know him. Can you 
introduce me, Mr. Mauleverer?’” 

“No; but Luttrel will, I’m sure. 
They are great cronies.” 

Guy Luttrel’s opposite neighbour 
was singularly dressed. As he sat at 
table you noticed that he wore a purple 
velvet coat—he called it a doublet, I 
think—with innumerable spherical 
silver buttons down the front and 
along the sleeves. When his whole 
person became visible the amazed 
spectator was aware of scarlet knee- 
breeches of velvet, silk stockings of 
emerald green, and long pointed shoes 
of scarlet leather, turned up at the 
toe. This eccentric individual was 
Mr. Tostig, the famousarchitect, whose 
designs, whether for a cathedral or a 
poo. gang were invariably of the 
thirteenth century. Wherever he 
. went he dressed in thirteenth century 
costume. Out of doors he covered his 
finery with a cloak, whose pointed 
hood defended his head—hat he never 
wore. 

Mr. Tostig had come down to satisfy 
@ whim of en Vivian’s. She had 
an idea of adding to her suite of rooms 
a Christabel Chamber; and the archi- 
tect, with all his eccentricities, was 
the very man fitly to carry out a 

eticidea. He had arrived only just 

fore dinner, so his mission was the 
subject of conversation. 

“You seem quite to understand 
what I want, Mr. Tostig,” said Vivian. 

“O, yes,” he replied, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

**¢A chamber carved so curiously, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver's brain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet.’ 

Of course the floor must be strewn 
with rushes. A carpet would spoil 
all.” 

“And a cupboard, with bottles of 
wild-flower wine in it,” said Luttrel, 
“to cheer up any wandering witches 
that Lady Vivian may pick up in the 
woods at midnight.” 

“ Yours is a very picturesque cos- 
tume, Mr. Tostig,” said Lord River- 
dale; “but I wonder you have 
courage to wear it.” 

“ Courage, mylord! I have courage 
enough to carry out any true and 
great idea. Allow me to give you 
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one of my photographs in this cos- 
tume ;” and he handed to the Earl a © 
coloured photograph, in which he 
was depicted sitting in a magnificent 
medizval chair, his scarlet and em- 
erald legs crossed in a difficult fash- 
ion, while his face was turned over 
his left shoulder. 

“ A curious attitude,” remarked the 
Earl. 

“A thirteenth century attitude,” 
said the architect. “In portraiture, 
as in architecture, everything should 
be in keeping. You see, my lord, 
my object is to induce all architects 
to wear this costume, so that they 
may be distinguished from the com- 
mon herd. A few of my friends have 
already followed my example, and I 
have no doubt it will spread. An 
architect, you know, is not a mere 
artist : his profession involves and in- 
cludes all arts, all sciences ; and when 
he achieves his highest work, which 
I take to be a cathedral, he builds a 
home for poetry and music and 
eloquence—for prayer and praise. It 
is my great ambition to build a 
cathedral.” 

“ Failing which,” whispered Guy 
to his lady-love, “he builds a coat. 
Doesn’t he rather remind you of Sir 
Vavasour Firebrace, in Disraeli’s 
novel, who wanted to dress all the 
baronets in green coats and white 
hats ?” 

“ Well,” said Vivian, “I hope he’ll 
make a good thing of my Christabel 
Chamber.” 

“He is sure to. The carvings 
must be from the poem, of course. 
The lady, beautiful exceedingly, be- 
hind the oak at midnight ; the flight 
on a white palfrey, with the five war- 
riors; Christabel lifting Geraldine 
over the threshold ; the two passing 
along in the darkness— 


‘ As still as death, with stifled breath.’ 


Plenty of subjects, not to mention the 
ghosts of the three sinful sextons; 
and if more are wanted than 
Coleridge gives, you can consult 
Tupper’s continuation.” 

The evening mail brought to River- 
dale Court public intelligence of the 
change of ministry. A group had 
assembled around the piano, where 
Lady Vivian had looked up some 
medieval music to oblige Mr. Tostig. 
At last Guy Luttrel, wishing to 
mystify the architect, began to sing 
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Father Prout’s clever Latin words to 
Barney Brallaghan, assuring poor 
sons that it was a genuine thir- 
teenth century serenade— 


“ Semel tantum dic 
Eris nostra Lalage ; 
Ne recuses sic, 
Dulcis Julia Callage.” 


The architect, whose knowledge of 
both music and the Latin language 
was theoretical rather than practical, 
quite failed to recognise “Charming 

udy Callaghan” in this unknown 


ress, 

Hugh Mauleverer, opening that 
capital evening paper, the Charing- 
Cross Chronicle, saw the great news. 

““ Why, Guy,” he said, interrupting 
his friend in the midst of his song, 
you must have known this.” 

“Knew it just before dinner. 
Why—do you want office? Perhaps 
you'd like to be a Queen’s Messenger.” 

“What charming news,” exclaimed 
Miss Bellair. “I’m so glad Lord 
Riverdale is going to be Foreign 
Secretary. I beg your pardon,” she 
proceeded, rather timidly attacking 
the many-coloured architect. “Of 
course you knew this a long, long time 
ago. The Owl knows everything.” 

“Ow!” said Tostig, perfectly 
puzzled. 

“O, it is so clever!” went on Miss 
Lucinda, enthusiastically. “And I 
am so glad to have met you! If I 
could, inany humble way, occasionally 
assist you, I should be so delighted ! 
I should so like to be an Owl !” 

“Miss Bellair spoke. italics and 
notes of exclamation. Tostig was, in 
fact, quite her fair ideal of the 
editor of the Owl. A sharp-nosed, 
thin-legged man, he looked like 
Mephistopheles in full court-dress. 
He, living in the thirteenth century, 
knew nothing of the eccentric publi- 
cation, whose knowledge of what no- 
body had any right to know, laugh- 
ingly communicated to a puzzled 
public, terrified the exclusives. To 
reveal secrets of state in jesting fash- 
ion is an audacious procedure. Or- 
dinary readers don’t understand it, 
any more thanthey understand buying 
sovereigns at a penny each of some- 
body who sold them for a wager. But 
the initiated knew well that the Ow/ 
wasan “Owl o’ meaning,” and the poli- 
ticians whom it exposed denounced it 
as Oddopévny. 
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Tostig, in his ignorance, hearing 
Miss Lucinda Bellair exclaim that she 
should so like to be an owl, naturall 
thought that she was rather cracked. 
So, being a little man, he stepped 
behind ugh Mauleverer, and got 
away to the other end of the saloon, 
a tolerably wide one. The architect 
was eccentric enough himself; but 
the eccentricity of an elderly young 
lady, who longed to be an owl, was 
considerably too much for him. 

**T am inclined to envy you,” con- 
tinued Hugh Mauleverer to Guy 
Luttrel. “You go in for politics, 
make yourself a name, obtain power 
and influence. We, Mauleverers, have 
never, so far as I know, done any- 
thing. I feel the hereditary indo- 
lence, and so does Harry. We 
amuse ourselves—nothing more. 
I'll back my father to be the best 
judge of pictures, books, Cellini 
vases, bric-a-brac, Damascus and 
Toledo rapiers, horses, dogs, women, 
in all Europe. This is well enough, 
but this is all. I wish I had some 
ambition. The old gentleman once 
recommended me to woo a certain 
lady of our acquaintance, remarking 
that to love her is a fiery ambition.” 

“T know whom you mean,” said 
Luttrel. ‘ But, look here. i'm off 
to have a quiet talk with the Earl, 
and shan’t come in among the mob 
any more to-night. Come up to my 
room by-and-by, and bring Harry.” 

Guy Luttrel’s talk with the Earl 
was technical, of course. When, about 
midnight, he went to his dressing- 
room, the Mauleverers had not yet 
arrived. So he put on his morning 
coat, and in so doing became aware 
that he had not read his morning 
letters. Throwing them on the table 
he looked lazily at their addresses. 
One was in a female hand. 

“Who the deuce is this?” said 
Guy, reflectively. 

He looked at the postmark—Hen- 
ley-on-Thames. He opened it hur- 
riedly. It was from Mrs. Herbert, 
and ran thus :— 


“Cedar Cottage, Henley. 
“My Dear Sir,—I have been 
suddenly obliged to leave your dear 
little girl, for I know not how long. 
But did Kezia, who has been with 
her so many years, will take the 
greatest care of her till you can make 
some arrangement. You know the 
18 
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double tie that binds me to that un- 
fortunate woman. She came to 
Henley yesterday, and sent a note to 
me to meet her ; and I have been ob- 
a to consent to accompany her 
where she is going. She has been 
ordered to leave London, which, I 
think, is right ; but she wants some 
one to guide her or think for her, else, 
I am sure, I cannot imagine what she 
might do. 

“T feel certain that you will con- 
sider Iam doing my duty. Do not 
leave darling Lily long alone, I en- 
treat. She is a dear little girl, and 
she wants livelier company than 
mine. 

“Yours very gratefully, 
“ EpitH HERBERT.” 


" Egad,” said Guy to himself, 
“here's a complication. Ordered to 
leave London, eh? Where will she 
go? I certainly do pity a man that’s 
married to a tigress. And now what 
arrangement am I to make about 
Lily ? Bring her down here, I think, 
and make a present of her to Vivian ! 
What prettier gift could a man make 
to his future wife than a nice little 
girl like Lily? Well, I must go to 
town and see about it. As to those 
two women, I suppose they'll wander 
away to the utmost limits of space.” 

His reflexions were interrupted 
by the entrance of his friends. 

“Well, Mr. Under-Secretary,” 
laughed Hugh, “I confess I regret 
being without your ambition. I don’t 
believe even my father’s recipe would 
supply the missing tendency.” 

‘The recipe’s beyond your reach, 
Hugh,” replied Guy. “The lady 
e referred to is engaged to some- 

ody else.” 

“Who's the lady?’ inquired 
Harry ; “thatis, ifit’s a fair question.” 

“ Quite fair,” answered Guy ; “ and 
the lady is she of whom your father 
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said, to love her would be a fiery 
ambition.” 

“Vivian Ashleigh!” exclaimed 
Harry. “And she’s going to marry 
you, Guy, know. There’s no other 
fellow fit for her. By Jove, I am 
glad of that.” 

“ So am I,” said Hugh; “ but to tell 
you the truth, Guy, I didn’t think 
you were a marrying man, so the 
news took me by surprise. Imagine 
any added ambition to you, who 
are as ambitious as a Buonaparte 
already.” 

“*Tl faut faire 
Bruit sur terre,’” 
said Guy. 

“ Well,” said Harry, “Tl wish you 
two fellows good-night. I’m off at 
daybreak to-morrow.” 

““Where are you going?” asked 
Luttrel. 

“On a wild-goose chase,” replied 
Harry, significantly, and left the 
room. 

“ He’s right enough there,” mutter- 
ed Hugh, when he was gone. “ Poor 
old Harry ! What fools love makes of 
us ?” 

The two sat silently smoking for a 
considerable time. Atlast Guy Lut- 
trel said— 

“Have you any idea where she is 
gone ?” 

“ God knows,” answered Hugh ; “I 
don’t. Good-night, old fellow.” 

“Well,” meditated Guy, “there 
are few things I’m much afraid of, 
but marriage is certainly one of them. 
It seems to have atransforming power 
on some women. Perhaps that’s what 
Coleridge meant— 


‘There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight !’ 


However, I have been once most for- 
tunate ; why not twice ?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart. 

Pass! there’s a world full of men; 

And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 

Thou only hast stepped unaware— 
Malice, not one can impute; 

And why should a heart have been there 
In the way of a fair woman’s foot ?”—Mrs. Browning. 


Wry indeed ? 


Tis an awkward. hearts in the way. It greatly inter- 


habit some men have of getting their feres with the easy progress of the 
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world, and ought, if possible, to be 

ut down—even as wise Sir Peter 

urie once said he would put down 
suicide. 

Never were two women less alike 
than Edith Herbert and Helen Fitz- 
maurice. But, as the former said in 
her letter to Luttrel, they were bound 
together by a double tie. Edith’s life 
had been self-sacrifice; Helen’s had 
been entirely selfish. And now Edith 
considered it her duty again to sacri- 
fice herself for Helen, when that 
imperious and impetuous lady made 
the demand. 

A messenger brought to Cedar 
Cottage, late at night, a scarcely in- 
telligible note from Mrs. Fitzmaurice. 
It entreated Mrs. Herbert to come 
to her immediately. The latter lady 
postponed the visit to the following 
day, and then sought the widow at 
the Red Lion at Henley. The fair 
Helen was dallying with a late break- 
fast when Mrs. Herbert entered. 

“So you have condescended to come 
and see me,” she said. ‘“ Now, don’t 
you think I’m very badly treated ?” 

“T can scarcely tell,” said Mrs. 
Herbert, with a grave smile, “ until 
I hear what you have to complain 


“ O, nothing, of course—nothing, in 
your view of things. Yow can stay 
contentedly down here by the foggy 
river, hearing a little girl in short 
frocks say her spelling, and declare 
you're happy, because you're doing 
your duty ! I hate the word.” 

“ But what is the matter ?” 

“Why this. I’m ordered to leave 
London, forsooth, by that cold-blooded 
tyrant of mine. I may go where I 
like, if I’m away from the only place 
in the world worth living in. No 
drives in the park, no box at the 
Opera, no dinners at Richmond or 
Greenwich—nothing but a wretched 
humdrum country life. And all be- 
cause that foolish Harry fancied him- 
self in love with me, and came talking 
all sorts of boyish nonsense. I’m sure 
I never encouraged him.” 

O, Helen Fitzmaurice ! 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ what 
are ~ going to do ?” 

“Poison myself, I think,” she 
answered vehemently. “Pour some 
prussic acid into the pdlé de foie gras 
—’twill only give it a nice almond 
flavour.” 

“Don’t be wicked,” said Mrs. 
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Herbert, severely. “If you go on in 
this way I must leave you at once.” 

“Go, by all means—go! But if 
you do, I'll follow you to your her- 
wa. You shan’t escape me.” 

“What do you want me to do ?” 

“Oh, now you're getting sensible. 
Will you have some breakfast ? These 
cold birds are capital.” 

“Thank you; I breakfasted some 
hours ago. Tell me what you want 
of me.” 

“T want youaltogether. You must 
leave that little girl, and come with 
me. I shall die or go mad if ’m 
alone. Will you come ?” 

“You must give me a day or two 
to decide.” 

“Not an hour—not a minute. If 
you won’t come, you must be respon- 
sible for the consequences, and you 
know what they are likely to be. Say 
yes or no, at once.” 

“ But where are you going ?” asked 
Mrs. Herbert. 

“Yes orno? Which? We'll talk 
of other matters afterwards.” 

There was a pause of a few minutes. 
At last Mrs. Herbert said— 

“Yes. I suppose it is my duty to 

”» 


0. 
N Duty! If you do your ~ 
you're the only creature in the wor d 
that does. I don’t believe you always 
did it, either.” 
No,” she replied, sorrowfully, “or 
I should not be here.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Helen, 
looking at a charming little watch 
fixed in the bracelet on her lovely 
wrist. “It’s twelve o'clock. You 
,can be back by three, I’m sure ; then 
we'll have some lunch or something, 
and take the first train.” 

Mrs. Herbert returned to Cedar 
Cottage. She deemed it her duty to 
accompany this imperious woman, 
but was very wretched at the thought 
of leaving Lily and the ya cottage 
by the Thames. But, having gone 
through oneterrible incident, whereb 
her connexion with her former life 
was severed, and this by her own 
fault, she had stolidly resolved always 
to do what she believed to be her 
duty, whatever it might cost her. 
When people—women especially— 
make this kind of determination, they 
are apt to take exaggerated views of 
what is their duty. In the present 
case Mrs. Herbert felt sure that she 
was right ; so she wrote the letter to . 

18 
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Guy Luttrel which we have already 
seen, and she packed her portmanteau, 
and she told Lily that she was going 
away, for how long a time was un- 
certain. 

“O, how dreadfully dull,” ex- 
claimed the spoilt child. “ And in 
this winter weather, too, with snow 
— the ground. O, you might wait 
till papa could come.” 

“Your papa won't let you be long 
alone, Lily. Perhaps he will find 
you some livelier companion than I 
am. At any rate, old Kezia will do 
the best she can to cheer you.” 

“Old Kezia!” laughed Lily. “Why, 
she’s as deaf as a post ; and her idea 
of amusing me is to tell me the 
most horrid ghost stories you ever 
heard. I ialeen if it wasn’t such 
wretched weather I think I'd run 
away.” 

“You'll soon get over your trouble, 
my dear Lily. And I hope, as I said 
before, that your papa will find you 
a livelier companion.” 

“No, I won’t have any. You 
must come back, dear Mrs. Herbert. 
Promise now that you’ll write to me 
directly, and tell me when you are 
coming back.” 

Mrs. Herbert promised ; and Lily, 
having watched the fly till a turn in 
the road caused its disappearance, 
went indoors in a very disconsolate 
mood. If my present reader chances 
to be a pretty girl of Lily’s age, she 
will probably admit that to be shut 
up in a country cottage, with nobody 
to amuse you, except a deaf old 
woman with a genius for telling hor- 
rible ghost stories, is, on the whole, 
rather slow. I must, however, con- 
fess that Lily went into the kitchen 
that evening and roasted some chest- 
nutson the hearth, and made old Kezia 
tell heraseries of preternaturalstories, 
each more horrid than the last, until 
she was afraid to go to bed, and posi- 
tively screamed when she met the 
cat coming down stairs. Old Kezia 
was a pallid, toothless, sunken-eyed, 
unearthly crone, who looked so ex- 
tremely like a ghost that, to say the 
truth, I would rather not hear her 
tell ghost stories at midnight—when 


“ The socket floats and flares, 
And the house-beams groan, 
And a foot unknown 

Is surmised on the garret stairs, 
And the locks slip unawares.” 
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But a kind-hearted old lady, never- 
theless, loving her young mistress 
devotedly, and half angry with Mrs. 
Herbert for venturing to leave her. 
It wasn’t her fault that she had no 
idea of a winter evening’s amusement 
beyond ghost stories and roasted 
chestnuts. And if our Lily was 
rather frightened, Tabitha, the stal- 
wart housemaid, who was a wonder- 
stricken and most credulous listener, 
was horrified beyond words ; and, 
when asecond night’s entertainment 
of the same sort was proposed, craved 
and obtained permission to go to bed. 

But we must follow Mrs. Herbert 
to the Red Lion, whither she arrived 
at about three o’clock. The waiter 
was just bringing up luncheon. Mul- 
ligatawny soup steamed in a silver 
tureen, and a decanter of straw- 
coloured sherry, and a long-necked 
green flask of still hock showed that 
the fair Helen did not mean to forego 
her accustomed luxuries. Had Guy 
Luttrel been present he could scarcely 
have refrained from an allusion to 
the Sappaxa pyrioevra, which the most 
mischievous of Helens used some 
thirty centuries ago—a care-destroy- 
ing liquor, which she appears to have 
obtained from some Egyptian Tod- 
Heatly. 

Fish followed soup, and cutlets fish, 
and game cutlets, and the champagne 
was excellently iced ; and Helen Fitz- 
maurice, changed in mood, jested 
merrily as she ate and drank. Edith 
Herbert had little heart for jests, but 
she managed to eat some lunch, being 
informed that she had a long journey 
before her. 


“Tt’s not very far to Salisbury by 
rail, but then we must post,” said 
Helen. , 

“You have not told me where you 
think of going,” said Mrs, Herbert. 


“No, but I will. You have never 
heard, perhaps, where my tyrant first 
found me.” 

“T have not.” 

“How should you ?” said Helen, 
daintily taking an olive to relish her 
claret. “ He found me where I knew 
nothing of this sort of thing or of 
many other things that I wish to 
Heaven I had never learnt. He found 
me where I used be up at sunrise, to 
milk cows, to make butter and cheese. 
He found me a country maiden—he 
married me. It was my fault—he 
never thought of doing it—he never 
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loved me. He made me what I am; 
as different from what I was as you 
can imagine. And then—and then 
—he found out—and I found out— 
what you know, O, it was horrible! 
How I loved him then, and now I 
almost hate him sometimes. But, 
pshaw! I am getting ridiculous. You 
= - know where I am going ?” 

“ a” 

“T am going to the very place 
where he first found me—where I 
lived with my grandfather. When 
he settled that money upon me, you 
know, I bought the strange old place, 
feeling sure that some day I should 
want to go back to it. And now I 
am going.” 

“ Have youanyservants with you?” 
inquired Mrs. Herbert. 

“Only one. I wouldn’t take my 
maid, Lolotte. She’d be useless in 
the country, and she’s a spy and a 
thief, I believe. I’ve just engaged a 
new man-servant, for I shall want 
some civilized being to look after my 
affairs. He is going with us.” 

“Who is he? Is he well-recom- 
mended ?” 

“He is a Frenchman. His name 
is Louis Chartier. His last place was 
in the service of a Mauleverer, and 
his chief recommendation to me is 
that he hates every one who bears 
that name.” 

“ How can you be so wicked? It 
is shocking to listen to you. And 

rhaps, after all, he only said this 

cause he saw you disliked the Maul- 
everers.”” 

“OO!” she almost screamed, “I 
believe it. Iknowit. The man isa 
spy. O, what wretches they are !” 

And therewith she suddenly spran 
from her seat and rang the bell wit 
vixenish violence. A waiter entered. 

“Send my servant here.” 

Our villanous acquaintance, Louis 
Chartier, already escaped from the 
fangs of justice, presented himself. 
He looked, as he very well could 
look, the most perfect of valets. 

“Have you told me the truth?” said 
Helen, abruptly, “Do you really hate 
the Mauleverers? I believe you are 


a spy.” 

he valet’s naturally hideous mouth 
became preternaturally hideous as he 
uttered some horrible French execra- 
tion, which connected the name of 
Mauleverer with a perfect hurricane 
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or hail-storm of R’s. It was hard to 
doubt his sincerity. 

“T will write to Mr. Mauleverer 
about you,” said Helen. 

“Write, Madame,” he replied with 
a civil sneer. 

“Well, you can go now. What 
time is the train ?” 

“ At six, Madame.” 

“Be ready with the luggage.” 

When he was gone, Mrs. Herbert 
said— 

“That man is a scoundrel, Helen. 
I would not employ him if I were you. 
I never saw so dishonest a counte- 
nance.” 

“ He hates the name of Mauleverer. 
I care for nothing else. I have seen 
very handsome and honourable faces 
that concealed cruelty and wicked- 
ness. I like the man.” 

Helen Fitzmaurice had hoped to 
get to the Grange that night, but the 
pe landlord of the White Hart at 

alisbury, who might easily have been 
mistaken for the Bishop, assured her 
it was impossible. She gave it up ; 
had a quiet little supper, and ordered 
post-horses to be ready at twelve. 

“T thought you were in such a 
ny Helen,” said her companion. 

“So I am, I suppose ; but you see 
I am going back to my old life. To- 
morrow I shall sleep late and break- 
fast late—that’s the last enjoyment of 
my present life ; in future I intend 
to live as I did when I was a girl— 
before I was unhappy.” 

Accordingly, Helen came down to 
breakfast at eleven, and loitered over 
the meal till half-past twelve, reading 
the Z'imes, and it was nearly two be- 
fore they started. 

My readers have not, I hope, for- 
gotten the quaint old Grange. Helen 
had not seen it since she left it, but 
it had been kept in good order by her 
directions, and even that fatal gallery 
on which she played the part of a 

host, had been carefully restored. 

dith Herbert had long since lost her 
gaiety of spirit ; a sober cheerfulness 
was her best mood ; but now, with a 
bright January sun shining upon 
frozen snow, the old Grange looked 
peer delightful ; and the great 

all, where a huge wood fire was 
blazing, seemed the very acme of old- 
fashioned comfort ; but for having 
left Lily, Mrs. Herbert would have 
felt almost happy in hernovel position. 









Helen Fitzmaurice, entering the 
hall in which her a — had been 
spent with her kind grandfather, 
stood fixed as a statue. The past 
came back upon her. She forgot her 
marriage, her separation from her 
husband, her London triumphs and 
luxuries ; she forgot oor Harry ; she 
thought only of the kind-hearted old 
farmer whose death was the begin- 
ning of her miseries. Late that 
night, when the household were in 
bed, the two women sat by the fire, 
occasionally conversing in short sen- 
tences. 

“T sometimes feel,” said Helen, 
“as if I were poor Nelly Withers 
again. When grandfather died, they 
said I should have to go out to ser- 
ee, Z wish I had—oh ! how I wish 


“You might have been quite as 
miserable,” said Mrs. Herbert, saga- 
ciously. 

“T could not have been as miser- 
able as I am,” she said, excitedly. 
“Oh, how I hate that man! And I 
hate your clever Mr. Luttrel worse 
still. It was he had me sent from 
London. I know it was. I'll be re- 
venged upon him, see if I don’t.” 

“T willnotremain with you, Helen,” 
said Mrs. Herbert, “if you talk in 
this wicked way. It is dreadful.” 

“You must stay with me; you 
know it. Oh, my poor dear grand- 
father ! nobody else was ever kind to 
me—except, perhaps, Harry. I have 
been very cruel to Harry.” 

“Tt would have been very wrong 
to act otherwise,” said Mrs. Herbert. 

*0O,I know. Duty again—always 
duty. Did you ever love? No, you 
are ice—you have never known love. 
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Harry loved me. Why did I send 
him away ?” 

“You could not be so wicked as to 
encourage him, Helen ?” 

“T don’t know. I am wild, I 
think. O, to be loved is so sweet; 
and to be despised, and treated with 
courteous disdain, and ordered to be- 
have discreetly, as I have been for 
years, is so bitter. O, if you knew it 
and had any heart you would not 
wonder that I regret poor Harry. 
He loves me. Yes, Harry dear, you 
love me—I know you do.” 

“Come,” said Mrs. Herbert, “it is 
almost midnight. Let us go to bed.” 

They went. While they had been 
conversing Louis Chartier had been 
concealed in a recess of the vast old 
hall, listening attentively. There 
were secrets he knew—secrets affect- 
ing the Mauleverers. He must find 
them out. “I wonder,” he thought, 
“is it Mr. Harry Mauleverer who is 
in love with this diablesse? It must 
be. I am sorry for him. I don’t 
hate him so much as his brother. 
Who is her tyrant? I must find out. 
I must make myself necessary to her. 
She has no scruples. If I take her 
the letters Mrs. Herbert writes and 
receives she will be glad of them. I 
must do it delicately not to offend 
her. O, this is a charming little 
game, and I hold winning cards. 
one wants revenge, there is nothin 
like getting it through a woman. 
will be master here yet. I wonder 
. = ata anything about the true 

eir 

These and similar reflexions passed 
through the brain of Louis Chartier 
as he crept stealthily to his room. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“What news, what news, thou pilgrim gray, what news from southern land ? 
How fare the bold Conservatives, how is it with Ferrand?”—Bon Gaultier. 


A CONTESTED election isa very enjoy- 
able piece of excitement. Riverdale 
is a town where you get it in perfec- 
tion. The lazy athletic population of 
the place turn out in full force. To 
see the vast open area of the market 
crowded with eager faces, while there 
arises an uproar,amid which nospeaker 
save Mr. Ferrand could hope to get a 
hearing, is rather fine. The Radicals 


of Riverdale had resolved that Guy 
Luttrel should not be re-elected, if 
they could help it. They chose as 
their candidate Sir Arthur Willesden, 
a young baronet who had got into 
the hands of the Jews, but who was 
quite ready for anything fresh in the 
shape of excitement. The “wire pul- 
ler” of the Radicals, to use a vile 
American phrase, was a person called 
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Fox—a loud-tongued, audacious, un- 
scrupulous fellow, whom even his 
own party feared and disliked. In 
most English boroughs there will be 
found, on one side or the other, a 
man of this class—a man whose sub- 
lime impudence and mendacity make 
him powerful. Fox, in close com- 
mittee of the more active Radicals, 
had expressed his determination that 
Luttrel should be opposed—even if 
he stood himself. It was urged that 
Guy had been at the head of the poll 
last time, and would come back with 
added popularity as member of a new 
Ministry. But Fox was resolute ; re- 
proached his colleagues with showing 
the white feather, and obtained his 
own way by sheer force of obstinacy. 
So a candidate was found, in the per- 
son of Sir Arthur Willesden, and a 
cares canvass began. Guy had 
ittle time for canvassing, but calmly 
left the matter in the hands of Parker 
—a shrewd, safe player of the elec- 
tioneering game, who had very seldom 
ermitted an opponent to checkmate 
im. I may confess, however, that 
Lady Vivian Ashleigh’s low carriage, 
with the gray ponies, was pretty often 
seen in Riverdale at this time; and 
although the British shopkeeper is 
in matters political immaculate, yet 
the idea may have crossed one or two 
minds that the custom of the future 
Countess was likely to be worth more 
than that of the insolvent Baronet. 
Riverdale being, as we have said, 
famous for its prize-fighters and 
cricketers, of course an election usu- 
ally involved a fine series of rows. 
Those narrow alleys leading from the 
Rope Walk, in each of which lay perdu 
at least one public-house, weresplendid 
laces for a quiet fight. Two or three 
arge old-fashioned hotels had great 
pare in which skirmishes of a live- 
ier description often took place—the 
Radicals of the Flying Horse makin 
an attack on the Tories of the Blac 
Boy, or vice versd. And the great 
market square was frequently the 
scene of a general engagement, which 
lasted till Mr. Chief Constable 
Severne brought his blue-coats down 
in full force upon the riotous mob. 
Pugilists are seldom politicians ; 
but at Riverdale their allegiance was 
retty equally divided. The wily 
~ however, had secured the special 
services of a Cornishman named 
Bolitho, a giant from Truro, who 
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after having proved himself the most 
tremendous wrestler in the peninsula, 
had been taken in hand by the re- 
doubtable Jonathan Burton, who was 
training him to challenge the Champ- 
ion, when an unlucky accident already 
mentioned, suspended the said Bur- 
ton’s professional labours. The ordi- 
nary Cornish wrestler, an hereditary 
worker in mines, is short and enor- 
mously thick set ; his centre of gravity 
lying so low that to move him from 
his stand-point is something like 
moving a mountain. He is, almost 
without exaggeration, “as broad as 
he is long.” I have often thought 
what splendid material for infantry 
such men would make. Ovcasionally, 
as in Bolitho’s case, one of these mas- 
sive men grows upwards also; and 
then you have a true Titan. This 
fellow’s hug was deadly. He was 
but two-and-twenty, and had become 
illustrious throughout both Cornwall 
and Devon. Burton, who had heard 
of his prowess through the Sporting 
Life, hit on the original idea of adding 
boxing to wrestling skill, and so car- 
rying away the belt. So Bolitho was 
brought to Riverdale, where he was 
first known as “Burton’s Novice,” 
and subsequently as “The Truro 
Baby.” He had not learnt to hit 
straight when his worthy instructor 
was deprived of his liberty through 
Hugh Mauleverer’s presence of mind 
and prompt action. It is as hard to 
teach a wrestler to hit straight from 
the shoulder, as to teach a sabreur to 
use the rapier. 

On the morning of nomination, the 
Riverdale Court party had driven in 
early to breakfast with Archdeacon 
Coningsby. The Earl wasin Downing- 
street ; but his daughter was there, 
and Guy Luttrel, of course, and Hugh 
Mauleverer, and Wynyard Powys, 
and Mr. Tostig, the architect, who 
was still busy with the Christabel 
Chamber. Parker was there, too, 
looking perfectly satisfied with the 
position of affairs. 

“You mean to win, evidently, 
Parker,” said the Archdeacon. 

“We are safe enough, if my direc- 
tions are observed, of which I have 
no fear.” 

“ What is your peculiar policy ?” 

*O, it’s simple enough—poll early. 
We are not quite sure of a majority 
of votes, but if we are well ahead at 
noon we shall take all the waverers,” 
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“Nothing succeeds like success,” 
said Guy. 

“Tl be there at the very first 
moment the polling begins,” said the 
Archdeacon. 

“O, George, you had better not ex- 
pose yourself to danger,” said his 
sister. 

“Danger! pooh, pooh! I should 
like to see the man in Riverdale that 
would be insolent to me.” 

“What would you do?’ asked 
Hugh. “ Excommunicate him ?” 

“Come,” said Parker, “it is quite 
time we went to the hustings. We'll 
come back and tell the ladies the 
news at lunch.” 

“T say,” said Powys, aside, to 
Luttrel. “This won't do. That 
cracked architect mustn’t go with us, 
looking like a chap out of a panto- 


“T don’t think you should venture 
into the crowd in that peculiar cos- 
tume, Mr. Tostig,” said Guy. “ They 
are a riotous set here in Riverdale, 
and may annoy you.” 

“Tam not at all afraid of them,” 
replied the architect. 

“Well,” said the Archdeacon, “I 
should be ; and people don’t call me 
a coward.’ 

“You had better stay with us,” 
said Lady Vivian, persuasively. 

But Tostig was not to be persuaded. 
His costume was the pride of his 
heart, and he verily believed that its 
glory would overawe even an election 
mob. Sage Dr. Kitchener believed 
that you might drive away a savage 
dog by turning your back to him, and 
stooping down so as to look at him 
between your legs. 

The party set off. 

“T am sadly afraid,” said the Hon. 
Miss Coningsby to Vivian, “ that poor 
Mr. Tostig will get into some trouble ; 
They are such very rough people here.” 

“There will be plenty of police- 
men,” said Vivian. “I don’t think 
there is much cause for alarm.” 

Guy Luttrel and his opponent were 
both proposed and seconded in 
speeches of which nobody heard any- 
thing. Guy, knowing his men, made 
as cot a speech as es for 
what is the use of speaking at great 
length to people who won't listen ? 
Sir Arthur, less experienced, roared 
and gesticulated, but with no result 
except that he was hoarse for a 
week after it. 
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Then came the show of hands, 
which his worship the Mayor (a res- 
pectable tallow-chandler) gave in 
favour of the baronet ; and a poll was 
demanded for Guy Luttrel ; and it 
was all over. 

Not quite all. The Riverdale 
crowd, thanks to Severne’s judicious 
tactics, had been kept unusually 
quiet ; but, as the occupants of the 
hustings descended, the luckless 
architect attracted sudden attention. 

“There goes the Tory clown!” 
shouted somebody. 

“ What’ll you take for your tog- 
gery ?” inquired another. 

Guy Luttrel had hurried away 
with Parker to his office: the Arch- 
deacon and Hugh Mauleverer were 
arm-in-arm at the foot of the hust- 
ings, waiting for the crowd to give 
way. Suddenly the uproar grew 
louder, and Wynyard Powys, making 
his way back to them, exclaimed, 

“ They’re tearing Tostig to pieces !” 

“Where ?” said the dauntless Con- 
ingsby. In an instant the venerable 
priest pushed through the mob to- 
wards the scene of riot. Mauleverer 
and Powys kept close to him. In the 
midst of a crowd of roughs, of whom 
the gigantic “ Truro Baby” was ring- 
leader, they found the hapless archi- 
tect. Cloak and hood were gone long 
ago; his superb doublet of purple 
velvet had just been torn from his 
shoulders, and the silver buttons were 
causing two or three simultaneous 
fights. Tostig, powerless amid his vast 
assailants, was declaiming fiercely. 

“T am ashamed of you! Cow- 
ARDs !”’ exclaimed the Archdeacon, in 
a voice of thunder. “Leave him 
alone.” 

Hugh Mauleverer, meanwhile, had 
caught Bolitho by the collar with a 
firm grasp. But the huge Cornish- 
man, turning suddenly round, encir- 
cled Hugh’s neck with his powerful 
arm, administering that tremendous 
hug for which he was famous. I 
fear I should at this moment have 
lost one of my heroes, but for Chief- 
Constable Severne. Seeing the battle 
from afar, he drove his horse straight 
towards the scene of action: the 
crowd parted before him like water, 
and he arrived, by good hap, just as 
Bolitho had closed with Hugh, his 
right arm round his adversary’s neck. 
Down came Severne’s life-preserver 
on the “Truro Baby’s” forearm, crash- 
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ing the bone to fragments, and spoil- 
ing his pugilistic prospects for ever. 
The fellow uttered a hideous yell; 
and Hugh, shaking himself as if to 
ascertain whether there was any life 
left in him, said— 

“You are always just in time, Mr. 
Severne. A minute more, and the 
fellow would have strangled me.” 

“When you have had my experi- 
ence,” said Severne, laughing, “you 
won't give that sort of man a chance. 
You should have knocked him down 
the moment you reached him.” 

“ Excellent advice, from a custo- 
dian of the Queen’s peace,” said 
Hugh. “ But you see I did not anti- 
cipate his hug. He is astranger, I see. 
The roughs of Riverdale hit pretty 
hard, but don’t squeeze.” 

“He’s the Truro Baby,” said the 
Chief Constable, “and I’m happy to 
say you've enabled me to spoil his 
chance of being Champion of Eng- 
land.” 

“Truro Baby ! Champion of Eng- 
Jand !” said Archdeacon Coningsby, 
who, having been lecturing his riotous 
parishioners, had just caught Sev- 
erne’s last words, “ what in the world 
do you mean ?” 

verne began to explain. 

“Come home, and have some 
lunch, Mr. Severne,” said the Arch- 
deacon, much interested. “The peace 
of the town must be restored by this 
time, and I want to hear more about 
this man and his comrades.” 


The Chief Constable accepted; and 
a conversation ensued, from which 
the Archdeacon obtained so much 
information, that he electrified his 
hearers on the following Sunday by 
a sermon against prize-fighting and 
its collateral iniquities. It was a 
capital sermon, and might have done 
some good among the prize-fighting 
community of Riverdale if prize- 
fighters were born with brains. 

Poor Tostig was mildly chaffed 
about his misadventure, but took it in 
excellent part, and came down to 
breakfast at the Court next morning 
in the costume of ordinary mortals. 
The worst of purple velvet doublets 
with silver buttonsis, that aman must 
be a millionaire to fill his wardrobe 
with them. 

The polling day was quiet, unhe- 
roic, devoid of great events. The 
Truro Baby was locked up with a 
broken arm; a score of his followers 
were locked up with broken heads; 
and the unconquerable Severne rode 
through the town triumphant. He 
was quite delighted at having closed 
the cruel career of the Cornishman. 

The Tories went early to the poll. 
There are about 7,000 names on the 
register ; and at noon it stood— 

The Right Hon. Guy Luttrel, . 2,951 
Sir Arthur Willesden, bart, . 2,117 


And at the close it stood— 


The Right Hon. Guy Luttrel, . 3,478 
Sir Arthur Willesden, bart. . 2,392 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


* Beneath a summer tree, 
As she sits, her reverie 
Has a charm ; 
Her ringlets are in taste; 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm!”—Locker. 


Tuts is not a political novel. I wish 
it was. But, to write a political novel, 
something is requisite beyond being a 
member of the Carlton or the Reform 
—ay, or even of Brooks’s or White’s. 
Exoteric knowledge is nothing. You 
must know, but yet must not reveal, 
those esoteric facts which lie at the 
basis of all politics and diplomacy. 
You must know what the world will 
not know till the statesmen of to-day 
have been half a century in their 
graves—if then. How little wisdom 
governs the world, is an old story. 


What trifles cause all the great 
events of the world ! and how rarely 
those trifles are known! Now a po- 
litical novel, to be worth anything, 
must be written by a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with the coulisses 
of politics, yet will not do more than 
hint at the extent of his knowledge. 
I cannot do this. I knowsome things ; 
I guess some things; but there are 
passages in England’s foreign policy, 
the meaning whereof—although the 
7'imes has explained them fully to the 
meanest intellect—is to me unknow- 
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able, unguessable; and, as I don’t 
live with Lord Palmerston or Lord 
Derby—as neither Mr. Gladstone nor 
Mr. Disraeli asks my advice, furnish- 
ing me with data for giving it—-how 
am I to write a political novel ? 

A man who is in love ought, I 
think, to have nothing else to do. It 
doesn’t last long, and he ought to 
have a holiday of a month or so to 
enjoy it. How pitiable the position 
of the unlucky struggler who, having 
fallen in love, has to work day anc 
night for months or years to save 
enough to make marriage a tolerably 
safe enterprise! This, however, is a 
trifle ; for, by a happy arrangement of 
Providence, the man whose occupa- 
tions are sordid soon becomes sordid 
himself, and as incapable of love—or 
any other noble human propensity— 
as acow of mathematics. But take 
a man with some poetry in him—a 
man, for example, like our friend Guy 
Luttrel, capable of thoroughly en- 
joying and appreciating the erotic 
magnetism—and imagine the annoy- 
ance to him of dealing with meaner 
things at such a time. Guy was one 
of those mixed men for whom the 
world is always difficult. A man, to 
succeed, should be homogeneous. One 
idea drives a man sheer through all 
the world’s obstacles ; but the pos- 
sessor of many ideas and faculties 
seldom gets full play for his powers 
or full enjoyment of his life. Luttrel 
was in love, and could have made 
joyous holiday in this Indian summer 
of his soul. Luttrel was in office ; so 
he had “to scorn delights and live 
laborious days,” and nights still more 
laborious, to manage the business of 
his department, give unanswering re- 
plies to Parliamentary inquirers, and 
fight gallantly against the chiefs of 
the opposition. Luttrel had a daugh- 
ter deserted by her gouvernante ; and 
this special perplexity demanded his 
first attention on returning to London 
from Riverdale. Now it so happened 
that an old college friend of his, the 
holder of a London living, was in- 
terested in one of the numberless 
ladies’ colleges which are the fashion 
of the day. Recollecting this, Luttrel 
called on the Rev. Mr. Ellerslie, told 
him his difficulty, and asked if he 
thought the Lady Superintendent of 
Alexandrina College couldrecommend 
a companion for Lily. 

* You see, Ellerslie,” said Guy, “I 
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haven’t time at this moment to make 
ge arrangements. I really 
aven’t leisure to think about my 
marriage.” 

“On which I must congratulate 
you,” said the parson. “ Lady Vivian 
Ashleigh is a most charming person, 
I hear.” 

“She'll do,” replied Luttrel, ir- 
reverently. “JZ like her. But do 
you think your college chieftainess 
can find what I want? I don’t want 
a proctor-prude or a sweet girl-gra- 
duate, but something medium and 
moderate.” 

“Leave it entirely to me. 
easily manage it.” 

“The child must be Lily Grey 
still, remember. Don’t enlighten 
anybody. When Easter comes I shall 
run down and explain the little 
mystery to her.” 

“Mysteries are mistakes,” sol- 
emnly said the parson. 

“So are sermons. Good-bye. We’ll 
make you a bishop if Cheiron lets us 
stay in office long enough.” 

And away rode Guy to exchange a 
few words with Lady Vivian before 
going down to the House. 

Lord Cheiron was the great dread 
of the new Administration. Who 
does not know Lord Cheiron, who 
fought with the Lapithe? Who 
does not admire his humour, his 
a his buoyancy, his love of sport, 

1is horsemanship, his fine appetite, 
his passion for exercise and work, his 
hatred for tobacco? But one grief 
had he—that no young Achilles was 
growing up under his tuition. He 
envied his opponents Guy Luttrel, and 
used often to Jocosely advise him torat. 

* You'll never see any life among 
those old fogies,” he was wont to re- 
mark. “Better come over to us. 
Everybody rats now ; it’s getting re- 
spectable, like bankruptcy.” 

The gay old peer was entering the 
House as Guy dismounted on the 
present occasion. They were capital 
friends in private, though in Parlia- 
ment regular opponents. 

“T haven’t congratulated you yet, 
Luttrel;” he said. ‘‘ Now there’s an 
additional reason for turning your 
coat. You're worth having, but Lady 
Vivian is an ally worth two of you. 
Rut ain’t you marrying too young ?” 

“One gets older every day,” 
laughed Luttrel ; “ at least everybody 
does but your Lordship.” 


I can 
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“Oh, you remember Béranger’s 
song. I hope Margot will have stolen 
the keys of Paradise by the time I 
want to enter.” 

The Rev. Mr. Ellerslie made haste 
to Alexandrina College, and told the 
Lady Superintendent what he wanted. 
Now the dignitary in question, Mrs. 
Thorogood, possessed a niece. Miss 
Sophia Thorogood, whom everyone 
called Sophy, was, I fear, what Byron 
wickedly styled “‘adumpy woman.” 
Short she certainly was ; plump, with 
a rather puffy and shapeless plump- 
ness; round-featured; not slender- 
ankled ; with fingers which always 
had chilblains in winter, and always 
looked as if they had in summer. 
Being an orphan, ler aunt had striven 
to educate her for a governess ; but 
she never could learn more than the 
merest elements of anything; and 
although her scholastic career had 
been a long experience of shakings, 
slappings, knuckle-rappings, back- 
board torture, bread and water, and 
other ingenious penal _inflictions, 
Nature had shown herself too strong 
for the Lady Superintendent, and 
Sophy at twenty-seven was almost as 
ignorant as a child of seven. She 


taught the very young collegians their 
“scales” and the first four rules of 


arithmetic (though long division 
sorely bothered her), and the cate- 
chisms of Pinnock; and her aunt 
relentlessly made her “ continue her 
studies :” indeed when Mr. Ellerslie 
visited the college, poor Sophy was 
almost crying over “ Murray's Gram- 
mar.” Lindley Murray was hergreatest 
enemy ; no exercise of intellect could 
enable her to distinguish between an 
adverb and a pronoun. 

My description of Sophy will 
suffice to show the reader that she 
was just the sort of girl to wear an 
unusual amplitude of crinoline, to de- 
light in cheap jewellery, and to send 
her photographs to her friends. She 
had innumerable friends among the 
old collegians, and wrote and re- 
ceived countless letters, invariably 
crossed. The small pocket-money 
allowed her by her aunt went in 
postage, photography, and one other 
expense—cheap literature. She loved 
novels ; but no novels were permitted 
to enter the sacred precincts of Alex- 
andrina College. She managed, how- 
ever, to mamaee in the Family 
Herald, the London Journal, and 
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two or three other cheap miscellanies. 
Her highest ambition was to con- 
tribute to these delightful periodicals. 
She had sent one or two tales, which 
tasteless editors had rejected : indeed 
her only success had been in a ma- 
trimonial correspondence through the 
“ Notices to Correspondents” of some 
halfpenny journal. Her description 
of herself had attracted several gentle- 
men, among whom her ideal was 
“Algernon Stuart, six feet high, 
twenty-five years old, and very hand- 
some.” But so rigid were the rules 
of Alexandrina College about letters 
received, that Sophy saw no way of 
getting into a correspondence with 
this Adonis. 

If a bishop may occasionally be a 
nepotist, why not a schoolmistress ? 
It naturally occurred to Mrs. Thoro- 
good that the munificent salary of a 
hundred a year, with board and 
lodging, ought not to go out of the 
family. Had there been anything to 
teach, she was much too conscientious 
to have recommended Sophy ; but 
there was nothing. Miss Grey wanted 
only a companion. “Sophy was 
very steady,” she reflected, in happy 
ignorance of the penny and halfpenny 
miscellanies and of Mr. Algernon 
Stuart. So she named her niece to 
Mr. Ellerslie; and the clergyman, 
having the fullest confidence in the 
Lady Superintendent, was quite satis- 
fied ; and thus Miss Sophia Thorogood 
was installed at Cedar Cottage as 
Lily’s companion. 

uy was unable to see anything of 
his daughter or her duenna till 
Easter, which came late in April. 
Then, one delicious morning, when a 
mist of green was on the limes, and 
the larks seemed mad with joy, and 
the cuckoo’s “minor third” came 
from mysterious hollows of the air, 
and the great green water-iily buds 
were basking on the bosom of Thames, 
he told Lady Vivian he should go to 
Cedar Cottage. 

“Tl go, too,” she said. “We can 
be back to dine with papa at eight.” 

So she gathered together a few 
trifles—a new poem, a choice volume 
of engravings, a trinket or two— 
wherewith to gladden the eyes of her 
future daughter. 

“T have often wondered what your 
Lily is like,” she said, as they saw 
the Thames beneath them at Maiden. 
head ; “ and now we shall see,” 
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“She is a pole little thing,” he 
answered. “I am glad you decided 
to come ; you will tell her who I am, 
and all that sort of thing, so much 
better than I could.” 

“Who is the Miss Thorogood that 
takes charge of her ?” 

“T have never seen her. Ellerslie 
sent her down. A highly respectable 

oung person, from that Ladies’ Col- 
ege of his.” 

When Cedar Cottage was reached, 
they made their way to the garden by 
the river, without entering the house. 
There sat Lily, much as we saw her 
at first. Mr. Locker’s verse which 
heads this chapter refers to the por- 
trait of his grandmother, but will do 
quite as well for Guy Luttrel’s daugh- 


r. 

“O, papa,” she exclaimed, “I am 

so glad.” 

don’t Know what words of in- 
troduction passed, but Vivian and 
Lily were soon friends. 

“Where is Miss Thorogood ?” 
asked Guy. 

“Out for a stroll, I think, papa ; 
she often goes out about this time.” 

“ How do you like her ?” 

“O, she’s very good-natured, but 
rather silly, Ithink. I’m so sorry dear 
Mrs. Herbert went away. And she 

romised to write, but I have never 
xeard from her once.” 

“Go away, Guy,” said Vivian, “and 
see that it’s all right indoors. I am 
going to have a long talk with Lily.” 

Old Kezia met him on the thres- 
hold, looking sourer than usual. 

“T don’t like that Miss Sophy, 
master,” said the aged dame. “She’s 
flighty, she is—and she isn’t a lady, 
like Mrs. Herbert was. She isn’t 
fit to be with our Miss Lily.” 

“ Where is she ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. She'll be back to 
lunch, sure ; she’s terrible punctual 


to her meals.” : 
Which was true. Ladies’ Colleges 
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are grander than the seminaries of 
old ; but thick bread and thin butter, 
and weak milk and water are not 
abolished entirely. Poor Sophy 
found herself in quite a fairy-land, 
so far as eating and drinking went, 
at Cedar Cottage. If frequent bread 
and water had failed to make her a 
grammarian, at any rate it had 
taught her thoroughly to appreciate 
richer fare. 

Presently she arrived, flushed with 
fast walking, and looking anything 
but elegant. 

“Why, she looks like a house- 
maid,” said Guy to himself. “Catch 
me trusting a parson to choose any- 
thing for me again ! 


‘Salve, nec minimo puella naso, 
Nec bello pede, nec nigris oculis, 
Nec longis digitis, nec ore sicco, 
Nec sane nimis elegante lingue.’ 


Why, Catullus must have prophe- 
sied about her.” 

Meanwhile, to Lily the moments 
were golden, for Vivian was telling 
her of the unknown world, of the 
London she longed for, of her father’s 
great renown, of the fair sweet future 
which lay vague before her, giving 
her matter for many a long delicious 
reverie through the summer, whose 
unseen glory already shone through 
the distant gates of June. And Guy, 
leaning against a cedar, listlessly pull- 
ing the ears of a stately Newfound- 
land, watched the creatures whom he 
loved so well, and wondered whether 
his daring dreams for the future 
would come true. Only luckless 
Sophy Thorogood was that morning 
miserable, and would almost have re- 
joiced if a chasm in the earth had 
oa to conceal her from the keen 
glances of those two aristocratic 
strangers. She would have gladly 
escaped to Alexandrina College and 
the mysteries of Lindley Murray. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Confound their politics!” 


WueEn the great ae parties are 


in fighting trim, Sunday is a day for 
councils of war. Even Lord Shaftes- 
bury has found it impossible to avoid 
this custom, and has run away early 
from Dr. Cumming to join the Cam- 


bridge House conclave. Of course, 
if the decorous Whigs do such things, 
unrebuked by the Morning Adver- 
tiser, the wicked Tories may be ex- 
pected to act likewise. 

There was a complication on the 
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Continent. Consequently there was 
a combination, originated by Lord 
Cheiron, for a great attack upon the 
ministry after ter. Thus it hap- 
pened that on Easter Sunday there 
were councils of the two camps, 
whereof one was held at Lord River- 
dale’s, in St. James’s-square. “ 

When it was over, and the Earl 
was alone with his under-secretary, 
he said— 

“Upon my honour, Luttrel, I am 
very tired of all this. I am inclined 
to wish those fellows may turn us 
out. Z'hey like office—I don’t.” 

“We certainly do take a great deal 
of trouble for nothing. Of course in 
my case the salary’s an object, though 
I really haven’t time to spend it.” 


“«¢O, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As quarter day !” 


As Cheiron sang in the days of 
his hot youth,” observed the Earl. 
“But I tell you what it is, if they do 
turn us out Lil never take office 
again.” 

“Tf others of your class make the 
same resolve, we shall have an estab- 
lished family government.” 

“Not at all. There’s a set of 
rising men who will prevent that. 
Manufacture is beginning to form an 
aristocracy. Trade millionaires are 
sending their sons to the universities, 
with a view to their entering Parlia- 
ment young.” 

* You wouldn’t like to see England 
governed by commercial men ?” 

“With bagmen for ambassadors,” 
laughed the Earl, “on Bright and 
Cobden’s principle. O no; nor is it 
to be feared. liberal education— 
Eton and Oxford—rather more ac- 
quaintance with the son of Oloros 
than Mr. Cobden hath—will trans- 
form the sons of manufacturers into 
thorough English gentlemen. We 
English are sprung of earth’s first 
blood, as Wordsworth puts it ; and I 
have no dread of misgovernment at 
the hands of such young men as the 

resent generation of opulent manu- 
acturers’ sons.” 

“ You are liberal,” said Guy. 

“ People say the reverse of me. 
Indeed the cheap journals describe 
me as a kind of ogre—a man-eating 
descendant of Polyphemus. It is 
very amusing.” 

At this point entered the venerable 
Archdeacon of Riverdale, who was in 
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London in his capacity of a leader of 
the Church. 

“T want some advice,” he said, 
after the ordinary greetings had taken 
place. “What do you think Dean 
a is going to do?” 

ow Dean Grey was the Dean of 
Idlechester, of which diocese River- 
dale is an archidiaconate. Idleches- 
ter is the quietest little cathedral 
town in England. Even the railway 
has not reached it. It is an eccles- 
iastical castle of indolence. The 
Cathedral dominates the city ; in the 
tranquil Close are quaint old-fashioned 
dwellings, environed by charming 
gardens, where dwell fortunate digni- 
taries of the church ; there is a mar- 
ket-place, with an old Gothic cross 
in its centre, and there are some 
very good hotels and shops, where 
everything is of the best quality and 
ae dear. Half amile 
from Idlechester stands the Bishop’s 


Palace, a very stately edifice of modern 
erection. 

The present Bishop of Idlechester 
is that famous Dr. Gregory Bythesea, 
broadest of Broad Churchmen, who 


readily accepts everything new, whe- 
ther theologic or scientific, and who 
was of the first to welcome that great 
Darwinian theory, one of whose 
phenomena is that— 


“A very tall pig with a very long nose 
Sends forth his proboscis quite down to 
his toes, 
And then by the name of an elephant 
goes.” 


The Bishop is one of the ablest men 
of the day ; but, like the Athenians 
of St. Paul’s time, his chief delight is 
to tell or to.hear some new thing. 
Whether he ever had a fixed creed I 
don’t know, but his present mental 
condition is that of a mirror, which 
reflects every fresh shade presented 
to it. There is no more delightful 
converser in the world than the 
Bishop of Idlechester. He is brim- 
ful of the newest ideas, and he never 
argues, because he never holds long 
enough to one opinion to render argu- 
ment necessary. 

The present Dean of Idlechester is 
a man of good family, politically 
speaking, and is the lowest of Low 
Churchmen. When he first came to 
Idlechester a clergyman who was in- 
—— to him chanced to be a Rural 

ean. 
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“T don’t believe in Rural Deans,” 
said he. 

“They will last longer than the 
other sort,” was the reply, “ for they 
are not paid.” 

Archdeacon Coningsby, that gallant 
member of the Church militant, is 
the highest of High Churchmen. It 
is easily to be imagined that the three 
dignitaries were not well suited for 
each other. The Archdeacon, as he 
had threatened, had started a journal 
of his own, deeming the Guardian 
Erastian and a betrayer of the Church. 
And now he had a great grievance in 
hand, whereon he wanted Lord Riv- 
erdale’s advice. 

“What do you think the Dean is 
going to do?’ he repeated. 

“ Get married, perhaps,” said Guy. 

“Yes,” answered the Archdeacon ; 
“and to the notorious Mrs. Palliser, 
or Miss Jerningham—I don’t know 
which to call her.” 

“Who is she?’ asked the Earl. 
“T have never heard the name that 
I remember.” 

“ Why, Colonel Palliser’s divorcée,” 
said Coningsby. “You've heard of 
him, Luttrel ?” 

“Rather. The Colonel must have 
lived at an enormous pace. I remem- 
ber he married Fanny ‘Jerningham, 
old Monckton’s heiress. And so she 
got a divorce, did she ?” 

“Easily,” said the Archdeacon. 
“ And as her property was carefully 
settled on her—for nobody would 
trust Palliser with sixpence—she’s 
an heiress still. And Grey is going 
to marry her.” 


“ Very like Grey,” said the Earl, 
laconically. 

“Now, what is to be done? I 
went over to Idlechester and saw the 
Bishop. Well, you know what an in- 
different temper his is. He seemed 


to think nothing of it. I called his 
attention to Matthew, v. 32; but it 
was no use. And the worst of it is, 
they contemplate a Church Congress 
at Idlechester this year, and neither I 
norany of thestaunch Charchmen who 
are with me can act or associate with 
the Dean if he carries out his design. 
It is a sad scandal to the Church.’ 
“You are quite right,” observed 
Lord Riverdale. “You hold that the 
State cannot dissolvea marriage which 
the Church has solemnized. Under 
these circumstances, you cannot meet 
the Dean for any ecclesiastical or theo- 
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logical purpose. I fear you must give 
up the Congress.” 

“ Not at all,” said Guy. “ Hold it 
at Riverdale, where you'll get a much 
larger lay attendance; and take 
measures to let the Dean know that 
he is expected to stay away.” 

“Well,” said the Archdeacon re- 
flectively, “I think that is good ad- 
vice, if we can act upon it. Buta 
Congress ought to be in a cathedral 
city.’ 

* Shall we establish a new see, and 
make you Bishop of Riverdale before 
Cheiron turns us out?” said the Earl. 

“You might do worse. Volo epis- 
copart.” 

“ Mavis archiepiscopari,” said Guy. 

The Archdeacon stayed toluncheon, 
whereat Lady Vivian presided. 

“Your political campaign ismaking 
you look fatigued,” he said to Vivian. 
“T always pity stateswomen like you 
the toils they undergo.” ’ 

“Saturday is a very heavy night,” 
she replied. “I get tired of the 
whole business occasionally. It is 
hard work being polite to people you 
don’t care about.” .- 

“So that sometimes there isn’t a 
grain of civility left for those you do 
care about,” said the Earl. ‘There 
are things connected with political 
success that often make me of Corio- 
lanus’s temper.” 

“Whom do you think I saw in 
Idlechester ?” asked the Archdeacon, 
“ Harry Mauleverer.” 

“In Idlechester!” said Luttrell, 
surprised. “ What in the world can 
Harry be doing in that quietest of 
places? We have seen and heard 
nothing of him since he left the Court 
after Christmas.” 

“T always put up at the Half Moon. 
Your old butler, Henderson,” he said 
to the Earl, “ takes a world of trouble 
to make me comfortable ; and he has 
a portrait of you hanging in every 
room.” 

“He is doing well, I a said 
Lord Riverdale. ‘I remember when 
he left me, ten years ago it is now, I 
thought I should never get another 
like him. But Parry, my present 
man at the Court, is if possible a 
better judge of wine, especially of 
Burgundies, which I like.’ 

“ Henderson appears to be prosper- 
ing,” said the ‘aiden ; “he gets 
most of the clerical custom, and he 
deserves it. I really don’t think you 
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have better port wine than some of 
his. I know I have none so good.” 

“And did you meet Harry Mau- 
leverer at the Half Moon?” inquired 
Lady Vivian. 

“Yes; we dinedtogether. He told 
me he had been there about a week. 
I asked him what doing, and he said, 
cultivating solitude. He appeared in 
a very gloomy state.” 

“Harry wants occupation,” said 
the Earl. “ A young fellow like that, 
fresh from college, with plenty of 
money and nothing to do, runs a 
great risk of becoming dissipated. I 
don’t expect that of Harry Mau- 
leverer, but I fear his fine qualities 
are running to waste.” 

“ He’s the victim of a slight mono- 
mania just now,” observed Quy, 
“when he gets over that he will do 
well. Did he say whether he meant 
to stay at Idlechester.” 

“No; he was not communicative. 
He seemed, indeed, in a very un- 
decided mood, but was evidently 
pleased to meet an old friend.” 
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“T hope you gave him some good 
advice,” said the Earl. " 

“Indeed I did not. There is no- 
thing less wise than to force advice 
upon people. We talked about the 
Cathedral, and Tostig’s restorations, 
and your foreign policy, and Hender- 
son’s port wine. We had a cup of 
coffee together, and he walked with 
me to the train, smoking a cigar. I 
asked him to come and see me at 
Riverdale, and he said he’d think 
about it. But I made no attempt to 
be his father confessor.” 

“Quite right,” said Guy. -“ The 
truth is, that he is a little in love, and 
very much outof temper. He considers 
people have interfered with him; and 
alltheMauleverers resent interference. 
But he'll soon get over it, if left alone. 
There isn’t a finer young fellow in 
England.” 

“Guy,” said Lady Vivian, as they 
rose from the table, “come to the 
library for five minutes. I’ve some- 
thing important to show you.” 


SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CZSAR TO CHRIST. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE, 


Pusticus had fallen asleep, Susarion 
into a doze; the slaves had stopped 
to change the burthen they carried 
to their fellows’ shoulders, at a place 
near the City, from which a narrow 
street diverged into a small square at 
the east of the Quirinal, when from 
the latter an immense clamour of 
voices rose which awakened the freed- 
man, who, together with his friend, 
issuing from the lectic4, hurried in the 
direction whence the sounds came. 
Arrived at the place which formed 
part of the Gallic and German dis- 
trict of the City, and which was only 
illuminated by the sky, they perceived 
several figures apparently engaged in 
a desperate contest. “ It issome row 
about a woman,” said Publicus, as he 
inted to a female figure which a 
uge Gaul—who seemed to have just 
started from his bed, as he was almost 
naked—held behind him with one 
arm, as with the other he repelled the 
attack of a man of small stature, who, 
mad with wine and dagger in hand, 
seemed recklessly resolved to regain 


In the distance a number 
e Gaul’s countrymen appeared 


his pa. 
of t 
pursuing some straggling figures. 

A glance informed Susarion and 
Publicus that the assailant so inade- 


uately matched was no other than 
the illustrious personage they had 
seen in the Milvian gardens. For a 
moment Publicus listened, and under- 
standing from the threats roared forth 
by the naked giant and his comrades 
that they were about to kill their half- 
drunken and reckless opponent 
hastened forward. The Gaul had 
already struck him to the ground, and 
was about to trample on him, when 
Susarion, who possessed much cool 
courage, and who saw at a glance the 
fortune which might arise to himself 
from a careful interference, spring- 
ing forward, dagger in hand, plunged 
it into the neck of the Gaul, who 
— and toppled to the ground, 
amid the shrieks of the female whom 
he had protected ; while Publicus, 
similarly weaponed, kept at bay an- 
other of the foreigners, with whom 
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he expostulated in broken sentences 
in his own language. The affair had 
occupied but a few minutes. Su- 
sarion had just restored the prostrate 
figure, covered with blood and dust, 
to his perpendicular, when the night- 
guard from a neighbouring street 
arrived breathless at the spot, and, 
spear in hand, rushed upon the Gauls, 
who, suddenly finding that the per- 
sonage who had caused the broil was 
one in authority, fled, receiving a 
wound or two, and disappeared. 

The captain of the guard havin 
ordered his men to procure a lectica, 
Publicus immediately placed that in 
which they had journeyed at his ser- 
vice ; and the former, having assisted 
Nero to enter, the while surrounded by 
the soldiers, when he departed, re- 
turned to them, and said— 

“You have been fortunate enough, 
at a critical moment, gentlemen, to 
have served a distinguished per- 
sonage.” 

“ Hearing the noise of the broil 
we hurried hither, and recognised the 
Emperor,” Publicus said. 

“Oh, you are aware, then,” said 
the captain, laughing. “ Well, the 
Emperor commissions me to acquire 
your names and thank you both, but 
especially your friend,” and he pointed 
to Susarion. 

In a few words Publicus satisfied 
the captain on the points required ; 
and the latter bidding them a good- 
night, hurried after his men. 

As they pursued their way on foot 
toward the City, while Publicus in 
high spirits chatted over their late ad- 
venture, and commented on the conse- 
quences which might result to both 
therefrom, Susarion remained for 
some time silent, his mind filled with 
various emotions and projects. At 
length he said— 

“Yes, certainly, my Publicus, this 
first night of my visit to Rome promises 
to be memorable, even if nothing— 
despite your anticipations—result 
from it.” 

“Tf the Emperor remembers this 
affair, your fortune will be made,” 
Publicus said. “ You have saved his 
life.” 

“Did you mark the girl who was 
the cause of the row?’ interrupted 
Susarion. , 

“Not L” 

“The same who sat near us in the 
theatre.” 
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“Indeed. You must have killed 
the Gaul with that stab; he never 
rose from the ground until his com- 
rades lifted him. Iam still half dizzy 
from the scene.” 

“Altogether a singular affair.” 
Thus chatting, as with somewhat 
unsteady steps they proceeded, they 
arrived presently before the mansion 
of Caius Rapax. 

Like other great mansions in Rome, 
that of Rapax had one portion, 
abutting from eitlier side, allotted to 
stranger guests, on whom he bestowed 
hospitality ; and thither Publicus led 
Susarion, who, enteringthe gate where 
the yawning porter lay, surrounded 
by his dogs, and passing through a 
large and richly-painted atrium sup- 
ported by marble columns, presently 
found themselves in a small but 
commodious banqueting chamber, 
whose open shuttered windows ad- 
mitted the soft night air, framing in 
a blue space of starry sky. 

Wearied and exausted by the late 
scenes they had witnessed, and the 
affair in which they had taken part, 
they threw themselves on the cush- 
ioned couches ; and Publicus having 
called for wine, which a slave placed 
before them, with plates of snow, 
they began to drink and converse— 
both not a little ebrious from their 
previous potations. 

After a while the freedman and 
his guest fell to talk of their families 
and histories, with the vinous free- 
dom of friends and adventurers. 

“Though once a slave, my Susa- 
rion,” Publicus said, “my people, who 
are of Venetia, have, nevertheless, 
counted chiefs and princes among 
them. .But the conquests and wars 
of Rome, as you know, level all dis- 
tinctions ; and at every turn through 
the streets, in the houses, theatres, 
amphitheatres, circuses, you meet 
with men, now slaves and gladiators, 
who were once chieftains, and are the 
sons of barbarian chieftains and kings. 

“Everywhere in Rome,and through- 
out the empire, you see fortune play- 
ing the cruellest and most absurd 
pranks with mankind, and may dis- 
cover that the sworder you pay to see 
killing a beast, or his comrade in the 
arena, or the slave who brushes your 
toga, mayhap once have reigned over a 
district in the east, or commanded an 
army in the west. Nowhere, in 
short, will you recognise the comedy 
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and tragedy of life so strangely 
mingled as in this vast city.” 

“Tt is the same everywhere,” said 
Susarion, recklessly dashing the cup 
he had drained onthe table. “If we 
believe in destiny, which is at the 
bottom of all creeds, we believe in 
an insane deity, who, like fortune, is 
blind,—who possesses more passion 
than judgment, more caprice than 
justice. We would flog a boy for 
acting as ignorantly as destiny. 

“ Except,” said Publicus, laughing, 
“when he leads us suddenly out of 
the fog of life into a treasury, or to 
the summit of a throne.” 

“There are good and evil genii, 
doubtless,” said Susarion, uttering at 
random his inconsecutive thoughts. 
“ But proceed with your history.” 

Publicus briefly narrated his story, 
whose singularity kept Susarion’s at- 
tentionawake;and when he hadended, 
after pausing and refilling his cup, 
cried :—“‘ And I—lI, too, have a 
——— story attaching to me.” 

“Narrate it, my Susarion,” said 
his friend. 

“T shall do so, as you please, but 
briefly, as it grows late, and my 


—— for sleep is increasing from 
the wine, and the wakefulness of some 
nights of travel.” 


‘ 


By my father’s side lam connected 
with a Numidian tribe, who once pos- 
sessed a considerable territory, but 
who were reduced to slavery in the 
wars of Marius. Some of them subse- 
uently became merchants ; among 
them my grandfather. Being a man 
of much greater knowledge than most 
of his neighbours, having travelled 
through many countries, he made a 
resolution that my father, who was 
his only son, should be educated as a 
Greek, raised to the level of a 
Greek, and as he grew to manhood, 
married to a Greek ; and of this re- 
solution and purpose he never lost 
sight. 
“It happened, however, that my 
father, while a boy, had formed an 
intimacy with a beautiful Numidian 
girl, daughter of a neighbouring chief ; 
and as their years increased he became 
so passionately attached to her that, 
despite the objects and views of his 
sire, he resolved that she only should 
be his wife. Thus matters went on 
until his twentieth year, when his 
father selected a Greek girl, daughter 
of a trader of Ptolemais, whom he 
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resolved should become his helpmate 
—a resolve accorded to by this poor 
merchant, — my grandfather being 
then wealthy. 

“A parent’s will is law with our 
people, as here. He possesses the 
power of death over his offspring. 
And so my father was compelled to 
marry the maiden so selected ; but 
though possessed of many amiable 
and excellent qualities, as I have 
heard, nothing could overcome the 
aversion her husband entertained to- 
wards her—a hatred only surpassed 
by that he bore his father, whose 
tyrannical will had crushed his heart, 
and hopes, and happiness in life to 


st. 

“ Meanwhile I was born, and mean- 
while the antipathy existing between 
my father and grandfather had deep- 
ened with each day that passed over 
them, when at length a dispute oc- 
curred between them, which ended 
in the old man striking the youth to 
the ground. To make matters worse, 
too, this quarrel took place on the 
very day the Numidian maiden my 
father loved was married to the 
chieftain of a great inland tribe.” 

Here Susarion- paused a couple of 
moments, and resumed— 

“That night, Publicus, my father 
rose—left the chamber, while his 
wife slept, and returned with bloody 
hands to her bed. In the morning 
my grandfather was discovered mur- 
dered in his. The affair, by no 
means unprecedented among our hot- 
blooded people, was hushed up by 
our tribe, between whom however 
and my father it constituted a per- 
petual theme of revengeful feeling 
—a perpetual source of deadly ani- 
mosity.” 

“A curious history, certainly,” 
cried Publicus, who, rousing himself 
and clapping his hands to a slave in 
the adjoining apartment, called for 
more wine. 

“ At length,” Susarion continued, in 
a low voice, with a fierce brow, and 
air of one compelled by some pos- 
sessing power to unfold himself—“at 
length one day the Numidian chief 
who had wedded the girl referred to, 
encountering my father, and accusing 
him of the crime he conceived known 
only to his people, the young man 
became enraged and mae with 
a hundred fierce passions, rushing to 
his wife’s chamber, attempted to 
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destroy her child—a desperate design, 
which took place but a few moments 
after her return from the tribunal, 
where, in obedience to the answer of 
an oracle she had consulted, she had 
iven evidence of the murder her 
nusband had committed. He was 
unconscious of this circumstance ; but 
presently, hearing the guards ap- 
proach, and his name cried aloud, 
the parricide attempted to drag me 
from the arms of my mother, who, 
reckless of her life, shielded her child. 
At length, while crying for succour, 
she combated, the madman, getting 
hold of my arm with one hand, while 
with the other he brandished a knife, 
gashed my flesh with a peculiar mark 
—the sign of the Evil Spirit of the 
desert—crying, with a terrible oath, 
that though he failed to kill, his 
hatred would follow his child, and 
that a time would arrive; sure as 
the night, when he would offer 
up his hated offspring as a sacri- 
fice to the spirit of his lost love, his 
ruined life, and happiness. As he 
spake the ministers of justice arrived, 
impeached, and bore him away. 

* Behold,” cried Susarion, laughing 
wildly and speaking in a savage, half 
inarticulate voice, while he bared his 
right arm—“ Behold the only mark I 
bear of a parent’s affection !” 

“ And he,” inquired Publicus, as in- 
terested in the narrative as his vinous 
condition permitted—“ what became 
of him ?—was he executed ?” 

“ Escaped,” Susarion cried, grind- 
ing his teeth. “ Joined a pirate crew, 
as [ was told when I grew up, for my 
mother shortly afterwards died, and 
as he has never since been heard of, 
doubtless perished.” 

“The wine, masters,” said an old 
black slave, grey headed and jolly 
faced, grinning on the bacchinals 
with his wolfish white teeth. “May I 
fill your cup, my handsome youn 
gentleman, whom it does my ol 
eyes good to behold; for if this onl 
ear which fate has left me, and—trot 
one is sometimes too much for a 
slave when his owner scolds,—is true, 
I think your accent is that of the 
country I grew in;” and with an air of 
the most fawning debasement, he 
shuffled about, filling the cups,—then 
left the room. 

“ A last, and then to bed,” said 
Publicus, yawningly carrying his cup 
to his lips with unsteady hand. 
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“Who is that fellow?’ inquired 
Susarion. 

“A zany ; a poor old slave of the 
lowest rank in the establishment, 
whom the other servants, who have 

one to rest, have left to attend us. 
ar a lamp here, sirrah,” he added, 
“and light this gentleman to his 
chamber. Good night, my Susarion ; 
you'll sleep without dreams methinks, 
to-night—except such as your late ad- 
venture may promise for to-morrow.” 


AT A ROMAN VILLA. 


Caius Rapax, lieutenant of the 
late pro-consul of the Pentapolis, at 
whose invitation Susarion had visit- 
ed Italy, was immersed in public 
affairs for some time after his arrival 
in the Capital ; being obliged to go 
through the routine of defending him- 
self and his agents from various 
charges made by several Cyreneans, 
of extortion and corruption—charges 
of everyday occurrence against offi- 
cials of the provincial governments of 
the empire at this degraded period of 
Roman history, upon which, however, 
the senate adjudicated in a congenial 
spirit. Had Verres, indeed, lived 
under Nero, it is likely he would have 
lived in unimpeached security to his 
latest day ; the improbability being 
as great, that he should have found a 
Cicero to accuse, as an august tri- 
bunal, such as he addressed, to con- 
demn. At length, having by power, 
interest, and bribery got himself free 
from accusations, lawsuits, &c., &c., 
and having given a feast and show of 
ee to the people to render 

imself popular, he was not a little 
glad to escape from the summer heats 
of Rome to one of his villas near 
Autium, whither he had invited a 
large company to partake of hospital- 
ity and amusement. 

The suburban villa of Caius Rapax, 
which stood on a rising ground along 
the curve of the shore, about a mile 
to the east of the promontory of 
Autium, was, like many others in 
its neighbourhood, an extensive struc- 
ture, or rather series of structures, 
occupying with its gardens a con- 
siderable area. Its porch, which 
faced the country, was approached b 
a shady avenue of plane trees, whic 
extended thence to the neighbouring 
high road. From the porch a great 

opened ; from this another still 
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larger, ending in a broad-pillared 
llery, which reached in a straight 
Fine to the opposite side of the build- 
ing, whence it led to a covered marble 
terrace, running above the sea. On 
eitherside of this continued colonnade, 
so to = lay the manifold cham- 
bers: dining, banqueting, and sleep- 
ing apartments, which were erected 
less upon a principle of structural 
symmetry, than with a view to obtain 
sunshine or coolness, or prospects of 
the surrounding scenery, land and 
marine. 

Around the building itself, which 
covered several acres, were gardens, 
disposed according to the highest 
taste of the times, all the trees being 
shaped so as to represent different 
species of animals; orchards of fig 
and mulberry ; green exercise grounds, 
encompassed with hedges of box and 
rosemary ; a ball-court ; a small hip- 
podrome and theatre; here and there 
about the grounds small detached 
retreats, with library and supping- 
room ; here and there a lofty tower, 
whose summits commanded prospects 
of the neighbouring country for 
leagues. There were also ranges of 
sumptuous baths, hot and cold, and 
in the interspace between several 
semicircular porticos connected with 
each of the portions of the villa 
allotted to exercise, refreshment, or 
amusement—sunning places, foun- 
tains, and banks of violets. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more 
charming than the position of this 
villa, from whose towers and cham- 
bers were seen the majestic and lovely 
prospects of the green plain, drifted 
with white sheep and abundant herds 
of cattle, the village dotted declivi- 
ties, and crests of the crescent range 
of wooded Alban and Tiberine moun- 
tains, east and north—remote the 
mighty City, with its white shining 
structures soaring against the sky— 
arrear the shady promontory, with 
its pale woods of olive stretching into 
the blue Mediterranean, whose waters, 
reposing smilingly around the sunny 

y, reflected on their calm and joyous 
surface the amenity of summer. 

Of the company whom Rapax 
had invited to his country-house, a 
few were Romans, particular friends, 
while the greater number formed 
a motley gathering, among whom 
Greeks predominated ; rhetoricians, 
poets, singers, pantomimists, a re- 
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nowned gladiator even, who had been 
brought hither to afford amusement 
to the great man. 

It was still the forenoon of a beau- 
tiful June day, and while the greater 
proportion of the company were scat- 
tered about the grounds, exercising, 
ball-playing, or in the theatre and 
porticos conversing or reciting, Rapax, 
attended by some half dozen of cele- 
brities, passed hither and thither, ex- 
hibiting his latest improvements, his 
pictures, statues, and museums of 
antiquities. 

“My best pictures,” Rapax said, as 
they cane a small portico, along 
whose sides numerous subjects ap- 
peared, some in encaustic, let into the 
walls; the greater number on panels 
and canvas—“ my best pictures, my 
friends, are in my town-house and 
villa at Formia; yet I believe that, 
even in this small collection, you may 
observe a few worthy of admiration. 
The greater number came into my 
ane when officially engaged in 

reece and Asia some years ago.” 

“A collection truly exquisite,” said 
a Greek, named Murilogos, who had 
been conversing on a number of arts 
and topics in a manner so facile and 
masterly as to leave the impression 
that he had devoted his intellect and 
life solely to each. “A miniature 
gallery indeed, but of the highest 
value historically, as it represents the 
pro of art from the earliest period 
to the best. Here,” taking his stand 
firmly, while shading his eyes with 
his jewelled hands, he regarded a 
faded composition representing Priam 
entreating Achilles to restore the body 
of Hector—“here we have an un- 
doubted Polygnotus, evidently a first 
design of the scene in his master- 
pieceillustrative of the ‘Iliad,’ painted 
for the temple at Delphi, a portion 
of which is now preserved in the 
Temple of Mars. hat simplicity of 
style and truth of expression! what 
admirable design is evinced in those 
few figures! In the works of the 
early painters, as those of the first 
sculptors, imperfect as they are in the 
technicalities of cultivated art, there 
is truly a force of nature which the 
greatest geniuses of later times have, 
as it appears to me, failed to emu- 


“Much pond to have your opi- 


nion, Murilogos,” Rapax said, cour- 
teously. “The work cost me a very 
19* 
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large sum; but I never spare mon 
when I can procure veritable excel- 
lence. What think you of this Lao- 
dicea by the same artist?” 

“Just about to remark it, my lord,” 

said Murilogos ; “you are aware that 
in this picture Polygnotus painted his 
mistress, Elpinice. What grace sits 
on the brow, the features stand from 
the panel; what complex and har- 
moniouseolour. The purchase. of this 
piece no less than the other justifies 
your judgment.” 
‘ Here another Greek, Museus, a 
young man, whose heavy face and 
figuxe bore as little resemblance to 
the generic type of his race as Socrates 
himself, stepping briskly forward, said, 
after a brief but close inspection of 
the painting— 

“As you have expended so much on 
those works, Caius Rapax,” he said, 
“ our friend here is doubtless actuated 
by a charitable instinct in seeking to 
make you pleased with your irre- 
vocable bargains. For myself, who 
am a@ musician, and who have merely 
studied the other arts as relational 
assistants to my own, were I to ex- 
press an opinion, it would be this,— 
either sell those pictures or shut them 
up. This so-named Laodicea is in 
_— acopy of the Helen of Croton, 
who lived when the chromatic ar- 
rangement and use of many colours 
were known, unlike Polygnotus, who 
was merely acquainted with four 
—_. 

ithout attending to the opinion 
offered by Museus, Rapax turned the 
conversation on music, inquiring 
whether he had composed many 
pieces lately ? 

Merely a few choral songs for the 
theatres, and some pieces of imitative 
music for the pantomimists,” Museus 
returned ; “works whose production, 
though it gains money, I account as 
representing lost time, An artist’s life 
should be occupied in perfecting ideas 
of the highest beauty in sound, lan- 
guage, marble, or colour ; inraising the 
imagination of all who are not artists 
to his own standard—not in pander- 
ing to the taste of any inferior to his 
own. All genius is a temporary in- 
spiration of nature, the dream of a 
god ; when it descends to occupy itself 
with the business of a lower life, it 
Joses its divinity.” 

“Your ania is indeed, I believe, 
fllustrated by the inferiority of the 
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arts in the present age as compared 
to former times,” said Rapax, tenta- 
tively. “The statuary, painting, and 
music of Greece, in Rome, is, 1 have 
heard, much inferior to that of the 
early Greeks, who have become, for 
the most part, copyists of their pre- 
cedents.” 

“That acreative should be followed 
by an imitative age isa necessary con- 
sequence,’ Museus returned. “Artists 
now copy originals instead of going 
to their original ; but ’tis nature, not 
the artist, should be our model, as 
Eupompus said. Take music : those 
melodies of the primitive ages of 
Greece, which traditioned for cen- 
turies among the people from whose 
life, history, and soul they sprung, 
form our finest collection—heroic, 
emotional, or reflective—and in their 
pure perfection and simple beauty 
surpass the most elaborate — 
sitions of a later period of higher 
cultivation and larger accessory 
resources of invention.” 

“Tndeed ;—you must favour us, 
Museus, with some of these after sup- 
per,” said Rapax, who was beginning 
to think of that meal. 

“ Willingly, my lord; and I have 
no doubt you will acknowledge their 
beauty.” 

“Beauty!” said Rapax. “That 
word is more frequently on the lips 
of your countrymen than any other, 
cad I’ve heard it applied to an in- 
finity of objects and subjects. What 
is beauty? My horse is beautiful, 
my mistress is beautiful; yet each 
bears no resemblance te either. How 
do you define this principle, which, 
apparently, one, is applicable to so 
many things?” 

“Definitions throw as restrieted a 
ray on the domain of the arts as 
principles in politics, my lord,” re- 
saanee Museus. “As, however, you 
ask me to define beauty, I may say 
that it consists in any recognized 
harmony of qualities, symmetry of 
forms, a relation of colours or sounds, 
which awaken in the soul associations 
of feelings akin to love ; and that its 
varieties of objeet and subject, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual, are in- 
finite. I must say, however, that the 
Greek ideal of beauty in the meridio- 
ngl lustre of my nation’s genius, was 
one of more limited acceptation,— 
governed as it was by rigid prin- 
ciples of order, as seen In our poetry, 
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architecture, and so on. It was the 
same with music ; our songs and me- 
lodies, as I have said, representing 
the evolution and embodiment of a 
beautiful idea or feeling. I am, how- 
ever, acquainted with several bar- 
barians in the city, some of whom are 
Celts, some Germans, whose music, 
one quite unartistie, is, I must 
say, far more imaginative than that 
of either Greece or Asia.” 

x, who was much at sea by 
what his artist friend meant by ima- 
ginative music, paused some moments, 
and then recollecting that he ha 
acquainted him with the error of 
ignorance he had committed in the 
purchase of his supposed antique 
pictures, said— 

“In yonder museum there is a 
somewhat large collection of musical 
instruments, gathered from many 
countries, and of all ages. As they 
may be useful to you in your art, 
Museus, you will oblige me by accept- 
ing them.” 

Here, while several of the group 
went off to a neighbouring ball-court 
to exercise, Rapax, ranging himself 
beside the artist, said— 

“By the way, talking of paintin 
reminds me of a young artist whom 
have engaged to execute a picture of 
the crucifixion for me, and who is at 
work in yonder building. As I am 
desirous to have your opinion on his 
painting, as far as it gone, be 
pleased to accompany me thither.” 

After stopping awhile to speak 
with some of the garden slaves, who 
were planting rows of onions beside 
hedges of roses, and educating a num- 
ber of large leaved ivy plants over a 
rocky knoll—he led the way to a 
thick grove of tall dark trees, sur- 
rounding a gloomy looking structure. 

“The slave now suffering cruci- 
fixion yonder,” continued Rapax, in 
an undertone, as he pointed to the 
building referred to, “is a Syrian, 
condemned for attempting to originate 
a conspiracy among the slaves of his 
nation in Rome. By right he should 
have been delivered to the public 
executioner, but having the object 
which I have mentioned in view, from 
my interest at the Palace, I easily 

rocured the warrant of death, and 
ad him brought hither to suffer his 
punishment. It matters little ; but as 
this course is not usual, my friends, 
who are all interested in art, will con- 
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sider the affair as private, especially 
as if mentioned abroad, the slave 
population, now become so enormous, 
might take exception, and create a 
riot, as they have several times done 
of late,—you understand.” 


& CRUCIFIXION, 


As he spoke they were ascending 
the steps of the building, and in a 
few moments entered a large atrium 
or hall, whose windows were closed, 
and into which the only light ad- 
mitted fell through a small opening 
in the impluvium, across the greater 
‘ang of which a thick awning had 

en spread. Saving on the narrow 
space beneath, where this dim glow of 
light fell, the rest of the chamber 
was lost in shadow. 

So still, eold, and dark, was the 
place, that Rapax and his company, 
coming in from the strong glare of 
neon, paused awhile before they 
could distinctly perceive its inmates. 
When the objects revealed by the 
light met their view they remained 
motionless, struck it would seem by 
some feelingsakin toawe. So deadly 
chill was the air of the gloomy stone 
chamber, that a sympathetic shiver 
passed through their frames. Still 
standing in the deeper shadow near 
the walls, so silent that their advent 
was unperceived, they regarded for 
some minutes the scene before them. 

There were but two figures in the 
chamber. 

Susarion stood before a large panel 
which rested on am easel, painting 
with fierce meee the head of a 
figure, powerfully drawn and coloured 
from which he ever and anon turned 
his strong, eager eyes, eagle-like, in 
the savage yet calm any of their 
expression toward his model. 


At a little distance, where the light 
fell strongest, appeared a naked figure 
nailed to a cross, whose lower trunk, 
fixed in a deep aperture in the pave- 
ment, was buttressed with heavy 


blocks of cemented stone. The man, 
one of strong frame and in the prime 
of life, who had Leen already two days 
under punishment, exhibited in every 
lineament the horrible effects of the 
crucifixion agony. The body, wasted 
with pain and emaciation, was quickly 
turning livid; the great muscles 
twitched spasmodically ; the swollen 
arteries of the neck throbbed visibly; 
the death-sweat trickled in slow drops 
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from the pale, anguished brow. The 
eyelids had fallen, but occasionally 
when some excruciating pang centred 
in the heartor head, opened a moment, 
disclosing the fading life looking from 
the dark, protruded, bloodshot orbs, 
with piteous ghastliness. The breast 
heaved with short, quick breathings, 
interrupted by pain and the wild 
tumult of the blood; and in the hor- 
rible thirst of the crucifixion fever, 
the dying slave rolled his dry tongue, 
bitten and crusted with gore, about 
his burning jaws, feebly moaning. A 
dull, sickening odour pervaded the 
chamber. Ever and anon a vulture 
wheeled about the roof, or perched on 
the side of its narrow light opening, 
now looked on the dying man, now 
whetted its beak on the stone, and 
again soaring, cast on his livid form 
for a second, as it gyrated, the sinister 
shadow of its wings. 

Even the appearance of Susarion, 
who, ambitious of achieving a mas- 
terly work of art, and conscious of the 
transitory nature of the effects he 
sought to imitate, had worked unin- 
terruptedly for two days and nights, 
struck the still silent group of visiters 
Pale, hag- 
gard, in pitiless abstraction, his fierce 
eyes detecting, his unshaken hand re- 
presenting each prominent aspect of 

in and phenomena of dissolution, 
. stood painting death, in whose 
shadow he stood, as though for the 
nonce the dim, remorseless phantom 
had become the genius of his genius. 

Though as warrior, magistrate, 
citizen, Caius Rapax had been inured 
to scenes of death, which were con- 
stantly before the eyes of the Romans 
in their daily life of business and 
amusement, the scene to which he 
had invited his artist friends had in 
it something—possibly from being 
disconnected with ordinary associa- 
tions—which possessed him for a time 
with an undefined superstitious feel- 
ing. Upon the Greeks, also, this scene, 
despite their love of art, caused so dis- 
tasteful and awful an impression that 
they remained clustered in the deep 
distant shadow. At length Rapax, ap- 
proaching Susarion,stated,in courteous 
terms, the cause of his visit—his 
friends being anxious to inspect the 
work of so promising a genius as his 
friend. Susarion, however, intent on 
his work, at first returned no answer, 
and the Greeks, advancing, began to 


as oy and terrible. 
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criticise in whispers the character and 
merits of his painting. 

Murilogos was the first to speak. 
Assuming a critical attitude and dic- 
tatorial manner, he said he did not 
know whether to admire most the 
accuracy of the drawing and truth of 
colour, or the marvellous rapidity 
with which the painting had been 
executed—respects in which the 
friend of Rapax rivalled Protogenes 
and Antiphilus ; in light and shade it 
was hardly inferior to Pausius, while 
in the representation of character and 
expression—in ethos and pathos his 
work approached nearer to a few of 
the masterpieces of Zeuxisthan almost 
any modern achievement which had 
fallen under his observation. Thus 
proceeding with his high-flown com- 
mentary, in the same style, for some 
time he monopolized the conversation. 

Museus, whose nature appeared at 
first to revolt at the spectacle before 
him, stood meanwhile apart, con- 
versing with a companion. Presently, 
however, advancing to inspect the 
painting, his judgment recognized so 
much imitative truth in the repre- 
sentation that his earlier impression 
vanished in his enthusiasm for art, 
and, in a low tone, he indicated several 
traits and touches in terms of highest 
eulogy, much to the gratification of 
Rapax, who, though ignorant of art, 
was sufficiently acquainted with cha- 
racter to respect the opinion of the 
latter. 

Susarion, absorbed in study and 
execution, seemed still unconscious 
of the presence of the company. 
Once, when carrying his brush loaded 
with red colour to the panel, a drop 
fell on the painted flesh, imaging one 
of blood so inimitably, that, starting 
back, he muttered, “ fortune favours 
me,” and then proceeded with intense 
earnestness to bring out some of the 
shadowy linesof death already deepen- 
ing in the face of his fearful model. 

n the interior, meanwhile, the rest 
of the company stood apart con- 
versing. 

“ How goes your epic?” asked one 
Greek poet of another. “By this 
time methinks it should approach 
completion.” 

“"Tis finished,” the other said ; 
“but as yet I have merely submitted 
it mr, porn to our friend Lucan, 


himself a poet, and very tolerable 
Grecian for an ‘foerian.” 
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“T’ve read his sketchy composition 
on Ceesar’s wars,” the other returned ; 
“it is a peculiar work of barbarian 
genius, with capital descriptive pas- 
sages, but rather resembling a history 
in verse than an epic. But what is 
his — of your work ?”’ 

“Why, to say truth, he thinks 
highly of it;”’ the other answered, 
“and you know one may be a good 
critic, without ’”—— 


“Certainly ; and being your friend, 


as judgment is, doubtless, valua- 
e.” 


“T take your insinuation—ha! ha! 
Let me add, however, that from the 
popularity of your poems, I conclude 
you have selected your enemies for 
your critics.” 

“A jest breaks no bones; but let 
us inquire of Latura, the writer of 
those new tales in prose, which are 
so much read in Rome, on what he is 
engaged. Latura, we are just speak- 
ing of some of your admirable stories 
with which the baths and_porticos 
now resound. Are you writing any 
new oe ?? 

“Just finished the best thing I 
have yet done,” said Latura, gaily. 

“What is the subject?” 

“You know my line; a love story 
of course. My new volume is entitled 
‘The Amours of Tryphera’, the hand- 
somest youth in the world, and under 
the special protection of Cupid; he 
gains introductions to the first houses 
in Rome (all indicated under feigned 
names), where he intrigues with the 
noblest and handsomest women. It 
is, in short, a history of the secret 
campaigns and conquests of love. 
It abounds with incidents and scenes ; 
and as regards its style—in order 
to preserve an artistic tone cognate 
with the subject—I have written it, 
so to speak, in a whisper. But, per- 
haps, you will be surprised at what I 
am now going to tell you, which is 
this:—I have made the handsome 
hero a Jew—why do you ask !—to 
make the work acceptable to Sabina 
Poppa, who has read it—read it, 
sirs, with such pleasure that she can- 
not part from the book, but kee 
it, as I’ve heard, under her pillow.’ 

“This is better than writing hymns 
and epics,” said Greek No. 1, to his 
friend. “If indeed you have tickled 
the ear of the palace, O Latura! you 
are in the high road to riches and 
power. Fortune plays blindfold on 
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the Palatine, whose freedmen and 
slaves now govern the empire.” 

“T am not ambitious; but I expect 
my love-story, so dedicated, will pro- 
cure me either an heiress or a pro- 
vince,” returned Latura, laughing. 

Near hand a couple of Roman 
i, the particular friends of 

aius Rapax, were conversing gravely 
together. ‘“ Youinform me this young 
artist, whom our friend brought from 
Africa, and now patronises, possesses 
a great talent in the arts,’ one said. 
“As the Greeks are all artists, such 
patronage is politic.” 

“ Ah,—yes,” the other returned, 

ompously ; “and I’m pleased that 
pax has manifested the power of 
the state in thus affording him ameans 
of study not obtainable elsewhere. It 
cannot but tell well with the Greeks.” 

As the company were thus chat- 
ting apart, a change had come over 
the summer day. The sky had be- 
come enveloped in black storm-clouds 
so rapidly that the inmates of the 
chamber started, so sudden was the 
darkness which had fallen from on 
high. In a brief space there was 
heard the remote advancing report- 
of the thunder in the horizontal 
clouds, and aloft its fierce crepita- 
tion in the zenithial deeps, breakin 
through the chaotic wilderness of 
shadow. Then, while yet they re- 
mained silent, impressed with a cer- 
tain superstitious awe, the storm 
burst around with preternatural 
swiftness and fury, peal after peal 
resounding shook the building to its 
foundation, and passed on wings of 
terror reverberating through the 
mountains, whose echoes as they 
crashingly returned were annihi- 
lated in some thunder-burst still 
nearer and more portentous than the 
last. Ever and anon the red light- 
ning fell through the roof, illumining 
with fiendish flashes the ghastly spec- 
tacle within, and the pale faces of the 
now paralyzed company. 

“An unusual tempest,” cried one 
of the old Romans. “The gods are 
in wrath at some crime somewhere 
now committed.” 

“On physical principles it may be, 
perhaps, accounted for,’ began a 
Greek of stoical opinions, who, though 

ale as the rest, wished to evince the 
independence and triumph of his mind 
over circumstances, and was proceed- 
ing when he was interrupted by one 
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who had just returned from the 
<— crying that a bolt had just 
allen beside the building, where it 
had torn up the ground,— adding 
he was half suffocated with its sul- 
phurous odour. 

The terror of the storm was just 
then concentrated overhead; the 
noise of the thunder was so terrible 
one might have fancied the trembling 
world was hurrying to ruin; each 
instant the lightning blazed with aw- 
ful vehemence, as though the depths 
of immensity were laid open to the 
ministers of destruction ;—when Su- 
sarion, who remained not only unap- 
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palled by the tempest, but seemed to 
revel in its accompanying horror, and 
who had, as before, worked uninter- 
ruptedly, paused, and stood gazing 
on the crucified figure, around whom 
the lightning quivered wofully. As 
he gazed, a convulsion passed through 
the frame—a groan from the breast, 
on which the head fell heavily. Then 
all was still. 

“He is dead, and my work is over 
for the present,” cried Susarion, now 
for the first time breaking silence, 
throwing aside his brush, and ad- 
vancing to address his visiters with 
an air of excited cheerfulness. 


THE ETHICS OF “MACBETH.” 


“ An Orphic tale, indeed. 
A tale divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted.” 


Tue British are the most wonderful 
os le in the world—there can be no 
oubt of that—and we have shot 
away some millions of tons of gun- 
powder in the endeavour to make 
other nations think so, much to the 
detriment of human nature and the 
destruction of property in every quar- 
ter of this planet. But it is more 
than possible (although we naturally 
shrink from realizing the idea) that 
this great British empire, with its 
extraordinary specimens of humanit 
and its marvellous achievements, will 
one day share the fate of its prede- 
cessors ; and there are persons who 
declare that even now they can per- 
ceive symptoms of decay in our Con- 


stitution, and that there are many 
evidences lurking about in the chan- 
nels of national vitality which indicate 
that the time is not far distant when 
England will gradually sink into ob- 
scurity and desolation, until at length 
the artistic savage of Macaulay* shall 
sit ona broken arch of London Bridge 
and sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
Still it is possible that the peculiar 
self-confidence, whieh is so charac- 
teristic of the British people, may save 
them yet. Had they not been fully 
persuaded that there was nothing in 
this world an Englishman could not 
do, it is probable they never would 
have accomplished so much ; but, 
unfortunately, that self-confidence is 


* A not wholly original idea, vide Kirk White's “ Time :” 
“ Where now is Britain? Where her laurelled names, 


Her palaces and halls? Dashed in the dust ! 
Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride, 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 
To primitive barbarity. Again, 
Through her depopulated vales, the scream 

Of bloody superstition hollow rings, 

And the scared native to the tempest howls 
The yell of deprecation. O’er her marts, 

Her crowded ports, broods silence : and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 

Of distant billows breaks alone the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 

That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude.” 
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not so strong as it once was, the 
result of increased means of commu- 
nication with other countries, as we 
may show, if a slight digression be 
permitted before we proceed to inves- 
tigate this production of one of the 
greatest Englishmen. 

The peculiar narrow insular ideas 
which some good people in Great 
Britain cherish may be traced, per- 
haps, to our geographical position in 
the world, cut off from all other forms 
* and modes of life. Hence it happens 
that it is not impossible to find people 
who can recognise no other mode or 
manner of living beyond their own, 
who look upon the habits and cus- 
toms in which they have been brought 
up as the only reasonable mode and 
manner of being, and who regard the 
British Constitution as a divinely or- 
dained state of things ; and British 
laws, British taxes, and British cus- 
toms, as the only possible condition 
of entity for rational beings. 

But the Briton is in the habit of 
travelling ; and only twenty miles 
from his own white cliffs he finds a 

ople three times as numerous as his 

ellow-islanders, living under a totally 
different regime, obeying different 
laws, speaking a different language, 
and worshipping the same God in a 
vastly different manner from himself ; 
and yet, under all this state of oppo- 
sition to hisown habitsand prejudices, 
looking very well in the world, and 
thriving. Then he goes further on, 
and Se — to ee oo of 

e, 8 ing a lan e still more 
Sosladler, governed terval more diffe- 
rent laws, and having yet a different 
form of worship, in fine, whose mode of 
life is such as he never imagined, who 
look upon him as an uncouth stranger 
and foreigner, and have gone on for 
centuries in this most un-British life, 
- still in existence and thriving. So 

e advances and contimues to come 
across a succession of peoples and 
kingdoms all differing materially from 
his own island, marching on in the 
course of time towards the same goal 
as himself. By-and-by he comes to 
a race of i not only differing in 
mode of life, in language, and in faith, 
but even in colour—a people who 
have never yet been blessed with the 
bare knowledge of the existence of a 
British Constitution, where a British 
ship has never touched, nor a Great 
Briton ever carved his name on post 
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or pillar ; and he sees this people 
with @ government of their own, a 
mode of life and a belief which the 
havecherished from time immemorial ; 
and the poor wandering Briton, foot- *, 
sore and weary, is beginning to feel 
that the world could revolve on its 
axis without his help; that were he 
and his Constitution effectually anni- 
hilated, the laws of gravitation, the 
electric current, the succession’ of 
seasons, would probably go on in 
much the same way, and that Great 
Britain, after all, is wot the centre of 
the solar system as he, his father, his 
Fee pce and his remote ancestors 
ave always been taught to believe, 
and have Lentet down as a glorious 
tradition from generation to genera- 
tion. This is the consequence of 
oing to and fro im the earth, and it 
Ce shaken much of that strong, bold 
consciousness of superiority which, 
after all, is a great aleke the struggle 
of life. But, however, should the day 
ever come when this great nation, 
with its long catalogue of noble 
names and its famous scroll of va- 
lorous chivalry, shall have sunk in the 
scale of civilization, when its glory 
and its prowess shall but serve to 
form the schoolboy thesis of an un- 
born race,—if in that far distant age 
a philosophic wanderer shall do for 
us what we have done for buried 
Nineveh—if a future Layard, search- 
ing amidst the ruins of Oxford and 
Cambridge for evidence of our lan- 
and literature shall, amongst 
the decayed rubbish of those great 
libraries, only stumble over a tattered 
copy of Shakespeare, this alone would 
suflice to show that the English had 
been a people accustomed to all the 
refinements of civilized life, 
ofa history full of chivalrous exploits, 
had a long line of kings, an ancient 
native nobility, spoke a language 
which must have received the ual 
polish of many ages, and could boast 
at least of a poet whose works were 
a sufficient proof of his country’s 
lory. Such is the power of genius ! 
he creations of the pen are immortal; 
books are of all things the most last- 
ing, and of all men authors are the 
most famous, for when the temples 
and palaces of their age have crum- 
bled away under the wasting detrition 
of time, until their very sites become 
a scholar’s speculation, when the 
tongue in which they wrote is spoken 
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no longer, their works, the embodi- 
ment of their minds, live on the lips 
and in the hearts of men. The sword 
may carve out an empire, all the im- 
plements of art may embellish it, but 
time will destroy every trace of its 
existence, unless it be immortalized 
by that power before whose creations 
the hoary devastator bends his head 
in reverence. 

Before proceeding to examine this 
drama, we will just note how meagre 
were the materials upon which the 

t had to work, and we shall then 

enabled to eliminate all that is ori- 
ginal in the play. The real history 
of Macbeth, or rather all that his- 
tory tells of him, and, consequently, 
all that Shakespeare had to work 
upon, may be summed up in a few 
words. In the year 1034 the Scottish 
monarchy came to a pause upon the 
overthrow of Malcolm bya Norwegian 
chief, who subdued a great part of 
the country, especially the northern 
and eastern portions. The rest of the 
people raised up a king, in the person 
of Duncan, whose mother was the 


daughter of Malcolm. He advanced 
against the a in his absence, 


and was slain by Macbeth, the Maor- 
mar of Moray, who in turn overran 
the land, and was made king. Sub- 
sequently the English invaded the 
country, led by Siward, Earl of North- 
umberland, and the adventurous Mac- 
beth fell on the field of battle. Such 
are the simple incidents upon which 
this masterpiece of Shakespeare is 
founded. All the supernatural por- 
tion of the drama, as developed by 
the witches, the character of Lady 
Macbeth, who is in fact the leading 
the murder of Duncan in 
cold blood, and the duel, are the 
t’s own creations ; it can scarcely 
be called an historical drama, for in 
no other play purporting to be found- 
ed upon historical facts has Shake- 
speare wandered more from the line 
of history. 

Perhaps it may assist the memory 
if at this point, before proceeding 
further, we were to’ briefly pcm 
the incidents of the plot. The play 
opens with the celebrated thunder 
and lightning scene ; witches appear 
and vanish, indicating the superna- 
tural element which is to pervade the 
drama ; then enter King Duncan and 
attendants ; a bleeding soldier arrives, 
announcing victories won by Generals 
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Macbeth and Banquo; Rosse follows 
with intelligence of the death of the 
rebel Thane of Cawdor, whose title 
the king bestows on Macbeth. Ban- 
= and Macbeth, returning home from 

attle, encounter the witches on the 
lonely heath, performing their incan- 
tations ; a colloquy ensues, during 
which they hail him as Thane of 
Cawdor and “king that shalt be 
hereafter.” Banquo is told, “ thou 
shalt get kings though thou be none ;” 
and as each is about to express a na- 
tural curiosity to know more, the 
witches vanish. They next encoun- 
ter Rosse, who informs Macbeth of 
his being made Thane of Cawdor in 
the place of the dead rebel, thereby 
fulfilling the witches’ first prediction; 
then follows the interview with the 
king, who intimates to the new Thane 
his intention of visiting him. The 
next scene reveals Lady Macbeth read- 
ing the letter from her lord, announc- 
ing his honours and the witches’ 
strange prediction. Her criminal am- 
bition creeps out, and an attendant 
announcing the approach of Duncan, 
prompts her to her fatal resolution. 
Macbeth arrives, followed shortly b 
Duncan, who is hospitably received. 
Then ensue those terrible dialogues 
between the tempted and the temp- 
tress, the vacillation of Macbeth, the 
cruel, treacherous murder, the pro- 
clamation of the criminal as king, 
completing the second prediction of 
the witches. Then follows further 
crime—the murder of Banquo, and 
the attempt on his son, who escapes ; 
the gloomy remorse of Macbeth, as 
shown in the supper scene, when the 
ghost appears to his troubled con- 
science. The counterplot commences 
in the departure of Macduff to Eng- 
land for aid, which brings about the 
murder of Macduf’s wife and chil- 
dren, the first step taken by Macbeth to 
work out his own retribution ; another 
scene with the witches, who prognos- 
ticate, but with prevarication ; Mac- 
duff, hearing of the cruel slaughter of 
his wife and babes, urges the English 
king to give him aid, and returns to 
Scotland like an avenging spirit; then 
comes the death of Lady Macbeth 
the march of Siward and Macduff, 
the extraordinary fulfilment of the 
witches’ prediction, the duel between 
Macbeth and Macduff, the death of 
the former, and the proclamation of 
Malcolm. 
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Such is a brief epitome of the plot 
of the drama. We will now proceed 
to examine the principal points which 
stand out in such bold relief, and en- 
deavour to eliminate the great moral 
truths contained in them. 

Our attention is attracted, first of 
all, by the celebrated incantation 
scene, which portrays one of the 
most subtle follies of our nature—a 
folly common alike to the educated 
and the ignorant—that restless long- 
ing to pry into the secrets of the 
future, a foolish curiosity to know 
what Providence has kindly shrouded 
4 in impenetrable darkness. Conceive 
* of the state of a man to whom the 
future has been revealed, the whole 
map of his life unfolded ; there he 
beholds all the tortuous windings of 
his weary journey, the many pitfalls 
into which he must inevitably stum- 
ble, the enemies lying in wait for 
him, upon whom he must not only 
advance, but from the possession of 
his fearful knowledge must contem- 
oo in the long vista of time, until 

e arrives at the dreaded reality. 
The sunshine and the gloom are alike 
revealed to him, he knows when the 
one will cease and the othercommence 
—the dangers, the cares, the troubles, 
the anxieties of his whole existence 
accompany him at every step, like so 
many mocking spectres, which he 
cannot beat off. Then, far away in 
the distance, the scene terminates in 
the inscrutable gloom of that dark 
valley where all is lost in impene- 
trable mystery—that dread valley of 
the shadow of death, to him ever 
apes, looming darkly up in the 

istance, gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer as he travels on through 
the arid path of his existence, and the 
light of hope, that heaven which 
arches over human life like a bright 
canopy, is shut out from his sight for 
ever. And yet there is scarcely any 
feeling more deeply rooted in our 
nature than this desire to read the 
scroll of fate; in all nations and 
times, prophets, seers, and witches 
have lived and been consulted by men 
of both high and low degree. Nor has 
a@ more extended science nor a more 
refined civilization succeeded in era- 
dicating this wanton folly. Let those 
who sneer at the boorish ignorance of 
the peasant who crosses the impos- 
tor’s hand with money, pause and 
remember that the salons of the char- 
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latan are still crowded, and that 
spirit-rapping, electro-biology, clair- 
voyance, are but the more refined 
vocabulary of an ignorance equally 
dense, a curiosity equally wanton, and 
a folly equally lamentable. It is one 
of the anomalies of this age that our 
credulity appears to keep pace with 
our reason. We are becoming so 
severely logical, and our reasoning 
powers are so keenly developed, that 
we are beginning to have grave doubts 
about the Mosaic records, to suffer 
from a sort of Hebraic pee as 
to the authenticity of the Psalms, to 
look coyly upon miracles, to detect 
discrepancies in the New Testament, 
and to fear there must be some mis- 
take about the Incarnation ; and yet, 
amidst all this intellectual revision of 
revelation we find the educated and 
the refined thronging to the séances 
of the medium, speculating with the 
utmost seriousness on the apparition 
of spectral hands, and the mysterious 
animation of musical instruments. 
Infidelity and credulity were never at , Q 
a higher pitch than now. We are ~ 
struggling hard to claim kinship bya 
natural development with the monkey 
tribe, and science is unwearied in her 
efforts to make our claim good. We 
are endeavouring to correct revela- 
tion, so that it may not for the future 
insult our understandings ; and yet, 
an unfortunate lawyer’s clerk, dis- 
charged by his master, has only to 
pawn his coat and invest the money 
in advertisements to the effect that 
his sands of life are fast running out, 
and he is anxious to communicate to 
his fellow-creatures, for six postage 
stamps, a never-failing remedy for 
— all diseases ; and in a short 
time he is enabled to employ a score 
of clerks, to ride in his carriage, and 
open a branch establishment in Paris. 

In the case of Macbeth, the re- 
sponses of the witches fell upon a 
mind already inflamed with cusltiteen, 
and as they boldly suggested the very 
objects upon which he had often 
dreamed, but as yet only dared to 
dream, they the more readily worked 
out his ruin. In the steps of the 
drama immediately following these 
predictions we see Macbeth plunged 
in gloomy reveries, giving vent tohis 


morbid longings, and like all weak 
vacillating characters, endeavouring 
to Juggle with his reason, and to per- 


suade himself that instead of being on: 
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the eve of criminal undertakings, he 
was merely following out his honest, 
true vocation ; but the natural inert- 
ness, the constitutional laziness of the 
man gets the better of his ambition 
and his'energy. The end of his soli- 
loquy is— 
« If chance will have me king, why chance 
may crown nie 
Without my stir. 
Come what, come may, 
Time and the hour run through the 
longest day.” 


As yet there is plenty of ambition, 
plenty of longing, but it is an ambi- 
tion which only dreams, loves to paint 
its future in glowing colours, but will 
never resolutely work it out. The 
character of Macbeth is too contem- 
plative to be great in action ; there 
is the conception of a purpose clear 
enough, but no determined resolution; 
left to himself he would have gone 
on musing and soliloquizing, a harm- 
less, undecided, vacillating man ; but 
the moving power is supplied in the 
person of his wife, who, in fact, is the 
master-spirit of the whole drama. Let 
her own soliloquy reveal her charac- 
ter. She has just received the letter 
from her husband, announcing his 
being made Thane of Cawdor, and 
telling her of the witches’ prognosti- 
cation. She thus communes with 
herself— 


“ Glamis thon art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 

What thou art promised: yet do I fear 
thy nature 

Is too full of the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst 
be great, 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it; what thou 
wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thon holily: wouldst not 
play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. 

: ° ° ° . Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden 
round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth 
seem 

To have thee crowned withal.” 


How different from the hesitating, 
vacillating soliloquy of Macbeth, al- 
ready alluded to. This is the lan- 
guage of firm purpose and energetic 
action. No sooner is the approach of 
Duncan announced than her plan is 
fixed, the dire determination of the 
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murder come to—an idea which has 
not even crossed the mind of Mac- 
beth, as is evident from their very 
first dialogue :— 

** Mac. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And wher goes hence? 

Mac. To-morrow, as he purposes.” 


That is the language of innocence, 
of a mind as yet free from the idea of 
crime, or if not absolutely free from 
the idea, certainly free from any fixed 
or settled resolution. But listen to 
the reply— 


“ Lady M. . ° 

Shall sun that morrow see ! 

¥our face, my thane, is as a book where 
men 

May read strange matters. 
the time 

Look like the time: 
your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue: look like the 
innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under it. 
coming 

Must be provided for: and you shall put 

This night’s great business into my de- 
spatch, 

Which shall, to all our nights and days 
to come, 

Give solely sovereign sway and master- 
dom,” 


« Oh, never 


To beguile 


bear welcome in 


He that’s 


Now, although it is a matter of 
congratulation that very few Lady 
Macbeths are to be met with in every- 
day life, yet one cannot help admiring 
her. Despite her stern, unrelenting 
will, despite her unwomanly boldness 
her treacherous hospitality, her cruel 
determination, there is a great deal to 
admire in her character. Here is a 
man’s sternness combating and over- 
coming her woman’s tenderness, all 
for the sake of him she loves. Her 
cruelty is not selfish ; it is the cruelty 
of an undying but misguided devo- 
tion—a devotion which has become a 
second life to her. Never throughout 
the whole course of the fearful drama, 
though she has first of ‘all to combat 
his fears, to stimulate his timid na- 
ture, and then, after the commission 
of the deadly crime, to soothe him in 
the harrowing scenes of his gloom 
remorse, to dispel with her cheerful- 
ness his darkening sorrow,—never 
does she utter one harsh word to him, 
but manifests all the self-sacrificing 
love of a woman who is ready to offer 
- herself body and soul at the shrine 
of her devotion. 
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Woman’s influence, we submit, is 
the key-stone of this great drama, 
and its operation upon the character 
of Macbeth is delineated by the poet 
as an illustration of its power. That 
influence, being the first which is 
brought to bear upon us, must be the 
most powerful of all influences which 
operate upon human action. It be- 
gins at the cradle and terminates only 
at the grave ; it is acknowledged by 
the smile of the babe, who laughs 
back its response to maternal tender- 
ness ; and starting from this point it 
ae him through all the che- 
quered scenes of his life in the cha- 
racter of wife, mother, or sister ;—an 
influence omnipotent for good or evil, 
insinuating itself into all his purposes, 
and interlacing itself with the very 
web of his destiny. It was a tho- 
rough appreciation of this fact which 
pe a certain Judge who had 

en listening for a long time to the 
arguments of two litigants, te break 
out impatiently with the exclamation, 
“Where isthe woman? Produce the 
woman.” Longexperience had taught 
him that in the abyrinth of men’s 
anes, woman’s influence is the only 
clue. 

We have read a great deal about 
woman’s rights and woman’s mission, 
about the education of woman, the 
social elevation of woman, and her 
capacity for engagements, which be- 
long by the dictates of nature to man 
alone. That question can be set at 
rest in no way more effectually than 
by paying a visit to the home of a 
large family. There we see one in- 
fluence permeating through the whole 
circle, operating upon all its members, 
from the highest to the lowest, the 
influence of the good and virtuous 
woman acting upon him who comes 
to her, weary from the world’s strife, 
for rest and consolation, as powerfully 
as upon all the younger members, 
whose supple dispositions are mould- 
ed by her gentle teaching, and who 
look to her, their good mother, for 
precept and example ; and when we 
reflect that as each son and daughter 
of this happy family grows up and 
goes out into the world, he and she 
will take the results of this home 
training and home teaching in their 
several characters, and will in turn 
become the centres of new circles and 
new families, tracing all the happi- 
ness they enjoy themselves and confer 
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upon others, back to the heart of that 
good mother who reared them ; and 
when we know that their children 
will in turn perpetuate that influence, 
and extend it far and wide wherever 
they may go, the question about 
woman’s rights and woman’s posi- 
tion, contemplating as we do in the 
character of the virtuous wife and 
the good mother her most natural 
right and her most noble position, 
seems paltry and foolish, indeed. It 
is true there are many women who 
have come out from amongst their 
sex and measured their strength, and 
measured it successfully, with men 
in undertakings which are peculiarly 
the business of men, and their names 
are famous in history. But it is a 
far more natural and more happy 
thought that there are scattered all 
over the world thousands of good 
women whose names we shall never 
hear mentioned, who are content to 
pursue their quiet way in the ob- 
scurity of domestic retirement, train- 
ing up sons and daughters to take 
their place after them, creating that 
love of home and home associations, 
which is the foster-mother of a love 
far higher still—the love of country 
—the true and only basis of a great 
nation’s might and glory. Domestic 
happiness is the life-stream of a 
nation’s existence, and woman is the 
spring whence that stream must flow. 

But we should recollect that the in- 
fluence of woman for evil is no less 
powerful than for good, and it is that 
pernicious influence which we have 
to contemplate in the character of 
Lady Macbeth. Her husband was 
the impersonation of a strong phy- 
sical, united to a feeble moral consti- 
tution; he was a brave soldier, would 
fight vigorously enough on the field 
of battle, where mere animal courage 
was requisite ; but on those occasions 
of life which call for a resolute will 
an inflexible determination, or a moral 
courage, we see how imbecile and 
vacillating he was. Left to himself 
he had not the courage of resolution 
to do the deed and dare the conse- 
quences, nor the courage of conscience 
to resist the evil and repel the temp- 
tation. Lady Macbeth’s influence 
would have settled the question 
either way, as the stronger charac- 
ter always does when operating on 
the weaker. She had all the quali- 
ties he wanted, more especially a de- 





termination which could pursue to 
the end, regardless of consequences, 
@ purpose once resolved upon. Had 
she been a good woman she would as 
easily, nay, more easily, have dis- 
suaded him from murder, than, being 
a bad one, she overcame all his doubts 
and his fears, and incited him to its 
commission. 

We come, then, to this conclusion, 
that the lesson intended to be con- 
veyed by Shakespeare in this drama 
is not so much the plain and univer- 
sally admitted fact that murder will 
inevitably meet with its retribution, 
and upon which the stage emphasis 
is laid, as to present to our mind’s 
eye the working of the influence of a 
bad but strong-willed woman upon 
an irresolute, indifferent man. True, 
the retribution comes, and comes in 
a@ mysterious manner, but it comes 
simply as a necessary consequence. 
The hero must be got rid of, and 
Shakespeare was too good a drama- 
tist to let the chief villain escape. 
The action, the working out of the 
drama was, as we can see, the conti- 
nued exercise of Lady Macbeth’ spower 
over her husband ; and as soon as the 
deed is done, and he is started in the 
impetuous career of crime, which he 
soon pursues without her help, she 
disappears to make way for the pun- 
ishment of the murderer, which is 
the natural conclusion, but certainly 
not the teaching of the play. If read 
in this way, it can be understood and 
appreciated, but if read as a mere 
ducidntion of the fact that “ murder 
will out,” it will appear to be a 
splendid overstrained attempt to il- 
lustrate a commonplace truth. We 
now come to the climax of the plot, 
and Macbeth, stung into a criminal 
courage by the taunts of his wife, is 
seen stealthily creeping along on his 
murderous path ; he disappears for a 
moment, and then comes back with 
guilt in his heart, horror in his face, 
the sin of murder already weighing 
down his soul ; a traitor—an assassin ! 
how vividly every incident connected 
with the deed is impressed upon his 
mind, seared into it as it were— 


“There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and 
one cried ‘ Murder !” 
But they did wake each other; I stood 
and heard them ; 
But they did say their prayers and ad- 
h 
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One cried, ‘God bless us,’ and ‘ Amen,’ 
the other, 

As they had seen me with these hang- 
man’s hands. 

Listening their fear, I could not say amen 

When they did say ‘ God bless us !’” 


The self-accusing nature of crime, 
and especially of murder, is shown 
in the subsequent fate of Macbeth. 
We are so constituted that although 
external circumstances may conspire 
to conceal our crime, yet retribution 
commences immediately after its 
commission. No sooner has the mur- 
derer accomplished his fell purpose, 
than the agonies.of an aroused accus- 
ing conscience begin to torment him. 
Sleep forsakes his eyelids, the dark- 
ness of the night is peopled with 
horrible phantoms. They crowd 
around his pillow, and shriek the 
name of his dark crime into his ear. 
Daylight brings no relief, for though 
he go forth into the busy world, and 
mingle with the bustling crowds of 
his fellow-men, though he try to lose 
himself in the distraction of guilt; 
yet in all its scenes the phantom is 
at his elbow, gazing at him with its 
hollow eyes, appalling him with its 
ores accusations, and high above 
the noise of many voices, the strains 
of music, the roar of cannon, or the 

al of thunder, the death-shriek of 

is victim rings through his soul, for 
the powers of nature as well as the 
hand of man are alike directed against 
him as against one common enemy. 
So it was with Macbeth; scarcely had 
he accomplished his crime, than the 
remorse of conscience began, his whole 
character is changed; and he who 
had often fought bravely on the field 
of battle, had beheld men fall around 
him, unmoved at the sight, now starts 
at every sound, shrinks from every 
shadow, and red with the blood of 
his slaughtered victim, becomes a 
victim to himself. What a fallacy 
is crime, seeing that it makes a brave 
man fear life more than death. 

“ Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had lived a blessed time ; for, from this 

instant, 

There's nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys; renown and grace is 


ead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere 
lees 


Is left this vault to brag of.” 


And not only is this self-inflicted 
retribution attendant upon . murder, 
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the highest of all crimes, but in a 
proportionate degree it accompanies 
every infringement of the moral law. 
We may commit crime without de- 
tection, but we can no more commit 
crime without punishment than we 
ean infuse poison into the blood with- 
out injury. It is one of the most 
subtle workings of our internal con- 
stitution, and is in strict keeping with 
the analogies of nature. e expose 
our physical constitutions to the 
action of forces inimical to it, whether 
of damp, cold, or heat, and we suffer 
accordingly; and if we expose our 
moral constitution to the action of 
crime, we must entail upon ourselves, 
as an inevitable consequence, the 
punishment of anavenging conscience 
—a moral palsy, a wounded self-re- 
spect, a loss of that conscious recti- 
tude which can alone make a man 
decisive in action, bold in danger, and 

enerous and good in all things. 

ake a casein point. There isa man 
who has broken the laws of his 
country, has stolen, perjured, or 
forged; the vengeance of social justice 
overtakes him, he is deprived of the 
rights of citizenship, and confined in 
prison, whence, after an assigned 
period, he comes out, and we say his 
punishment is over;—it is not so, his 
punishment is going on within, and 
will probably go on as long as he 
lives. He has lost caste, has stabbed 
his self-respect; henceforth he will 
never feel the same proud integrity 
amongst his fellow-men ; there is a 
foul brand on his forehead, a felon- 
feeling in his heart, which will make 
his lips falter when he pronounces 
the words of probity and honour, for 
they will fall from him like lies. 
Society may welcome him back, may 
honour him with her most distin- 
guished gifts; but in vain; he will 
drag the fetid carease of his moral 
life through all the world’s fairest 
scenes, and though men may bow be- 
fore him, yet the applause of honesty 
will be his most bitter reproof, for to 
himself he will always be a lost 
ruined man. Such is the terrible 
= of the departure from rectitude. 

uman laws may assign punishment, 
but it cannot atone for the loss of 
that feeling of spotless honour that 
consciousness of innocence which 
once gone can never be regained, and 
that whispering of the accusing self 
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which will blight the fairest life and 
blast the happiest hour. 

With the master - hand of a true 
poet, Shakespeare has worked out all 
this in the subsequent stages of the 
drama; but there is one point upon 
which we wish to dwell before pro- 
ceeding further, and that is the super- 
natural circumstances which pre- 
ceded the murder and their nature. 
We read that— 


“The night has been unruly, Where we 

lay, 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as 
they say, 

Lamentings heard in the air: strange 
screams of death 

And prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion and confused events, 

New hatched to the woful time. The 
obscure bird a 

Clamoured the live-long night ; some say 
the earth 

Was feverous and did shake.” 


Then afterwards Rosse, addressing 
the old man, says— 


“ Ah! good father, 

Thou seest the heavens, as troubled with 
man’s act, ‘ 

Threaten his bloody stage; by the clock 
tis day, 

And yet dark night strangles the travel- 
ling lamp. 

Is it night’s predominance or the day’s 
shame 

That darkness does the face of earth en- 
tomb 

When living light should kiss it?” 


Further on we are told— 


“ A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and 
killed. 
And Duncan's horses (a thing most 
strange and certain), 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their 


race, 
Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, 
flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they 
would make 
War with mankind.” 


Shakespeare is fond of introducing 
this mysterious sympathy of nature 
with human actions, and evidently 
believed that such occurrences as 
he mentions, as well as such natural 
commotions as thunder, lightning 
and earthquake, which so often and 
so strangely precede momentous or 
ominous occurrences, precede them 
by virtue of some mysterious sym- 
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pathy— some electric link of union 
which pervades all creation from its 
highest to its lowest forms—a sym- 
pathy similar to that which agitates 
animals before a thunder-storm, and 
thatawful stillness which precedesthe 
terribletornado. Itisimpossible to de- 
fine what this sympathy is or by what 
laws it acts, but it is difficult to deny 
its existence when we reflect on how 
many occasions it has manifested 
itself and in such striking ways. Take 
a few instances. It is said that when 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey was 
led by her ambitious father-in-law, 
an unwilling queen, to be crowned at 
the Tower, the weather, though it had 
been previously fine, became overcast, 
thunder burst forth, and the rain fell 
in torrents ; then, on landing at the 
Tower, a tremendous peal shook the 
welkin, as though heaven itself were 
angry at the unjust usurpation. We 


all know what a cruel fate befell her- 
self and her father-in-law soon after. 
On the celebrated inauguration of the 
New Constitution during the French 
Revolution, which took place in the 
Champs de Mars in the presence of 
half a million of eee when all 
re 


that was left of nch pride and 

lory was there, the elements broke 
forth into thunder, lightning, and 
rain, and the motley groups were 
compelled to seek a speedy shelter ; 
for the inauguration was the forerun- 
ner of bloodshed, sacrilege, anarchy, 
and scenes which laid the country 
desolate ; so that nature herself 
seemed to utter her most powerful 
warningsin anticipation of the coming 
evil. And last, but most potent of 
all, when that tragedy of tragedies 
was enacted on Calvary, and the Son 
of Man sealed his testimony with His 
blood, are we not told that “there 
was a darkness over all the earth 
until the ninth hour, and the sun was 
darkened, and the veil of the temple 
was rent in the midst ;” as though 
nature stood aghast at human crime, 
and shuddered to her very centre as 
the death-cry of Jesus rang through 
the air. These instances—and they 
are only a few amongst many which 
might be enumerated—-seem to sug- 
gest that the world of man and the 
world of nature are strung together 
by some sensitive ehord, and that 
when the being for whom all nature 
was created is threatened by any 
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terrible calamity, nature manifests 
her mysterious sympathy, and utters 
her warning cry. There is, after all, 
nothing so very unreasonable in such 
an idea. Nature has always been 
subservient toman. Order came out 
of chaos—the waters separated them- 
selves from the dry land—the firma- 
ment, studded with constellations and 
stars, spanned the whole—vegetation 
appeared with all the exuberant foli- 
age of the antediluvian Flora—the 
sun stalked forth in his majesty—the 
beautiful home was complete, and 
then man—the viceroy of creation, 
for whom all was made, and to whom 
all was placed in subjection—ap- 
peared upon the scene. Is it, then, 
unreasonable to suppose that nature 
should be strangely agitated when he 
for whom nature lives totters on the 
brink of destruction? The natural 
is bounded by the supernatural as by 
an atmosphere; all our researches 
into the causes of things terminate 
there. We set out upon an investi- 
gation : step by step we ascend from 
minor cause to minor cause, until 
at last we come to infinity, where we 
are lost—a something upon which 
the whole depends ; that is, the Great 
First Cause—the supernatural. We 
look into ourselves and ask why we 
did such and such a thing—how we 
were led from its first’ conception to 
its final accomplishment ; and we 
may go back step by step to the first 
gleam of light which streamed into 
the mind and lit us on ‘our way—but 
there we pause, for how that gleam 
of light came we cannot tell, because 
it came from Him who has His finger 
upon the delicate tissues of the human 
mind, and our investigation. again, 
after conducting us to the vestibule 
of the supernatural, leaves us in dark- 
ness. It surely cannot, then, be un- 
reasonable to believe that He who 
has created all things in order and by 
a system—a system which eonnects 
every ramification of created matter 
with each other and all with Him— 
should have connected the natural 
with the supernatural by some subtle 
link known only to Himself, by which 
He might operate in His own wisdom 
upon human actions, and through 
which He might send, as through an 
electric eurrent, the sunshine of His 
mercy, the gloom of His displeasure, 
or the thunder of His wrath. 
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The next step in the tragedy reveals 
to us another phase in the philosophy 
of crime, and Shakespeare knew the 
human heart too well té omit it. The 
king removed by murder, Macbeth 
had accomplished his purpose and 
was crowned ; but the ition was 
not simply to be gained but fortified, 
which could be done only by the 
commission of new crimes. 

The witches who had predicted so 
favourably to Macheth of his be- 
coming king, had also told Banquo 
that his children should wear the 
crown. Macbeth, confirmed in his 
belief of their predictions by the ful- 
filment of his own fate, remembers 
this with anxiety, and believes the 
more firmly that Banquo will supplant 
him, since their prognostications have 
hitherto been so strangely and so 
strictly verified. From regarding him 
as the attached friend, he now begins 
to look upon him and his son, Fleance, 
as his most deadly enemies, and soon 
resolves upon their destruction. But 
notice—he requires no spurring on 
now; the trembling, conscience- 
stricken, vacillating Macbeth, who 
needed to be goaded on in his first 
crime by the taunts and entreaties of 
his ambitious partner, is changed, 
and appears now as the intrepid de- 
termined murderer. So far from re- 
quiring her assistance to encourage 
him, he does not even consult her on 
this new plot; nay more, when she 
ventures to suggest the possibility of 
its being necessary to get them out 
of the way, he, who has long ago con- 
ceived of the crime, resolved on its 
peepee and even arranged terms 
with the hired murderers to waylay 
them on their road and assassinate 
them, endeavours to conceal it from 
his wife, and, strange to say, counsels 
her to use the very same dissimu- 
lation which she had counselled him 
when — to — resus a 

uest. Compare the passa Dun- 

po is about to come to Macheth's 

castle ; Lady Macbeth has resolved 

on his murder, and thus addresses 

her husband :— 

“. . . « To beguile the time, 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your 
eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the 
innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under it.” 


That murder perpetrated, Macbeth, 
who has stee his hands in blood, 
VOL. LXV.—NO. CCCLXXXVIL 


no longer shudders at the thought of 

shedding it, but outstripping his 

partner in villainy, has already re- 

solved on a double murder; and now 

when Banquo and his son are coming, 

just as Duncan did, as guests to his 

table, he gives his guilty wife, in un- 

wavering accents, the same counsel 

he had received from her with so 

much doubt and trepidation. 

Alluding to the approaching festi- 

val, she bids her husband be jovial. 

He replies :— 

Ost And so, I pray, be you. 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo, 

Present him eminence both with eye 
and tongue. 

Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honour in these flattering 
streams, 

And make our faces vizards to our 
hearts, 

Disguising what they are.” 


Further, no sooner has he accom- 
plished the murder of Banquo, his 
son, Fleance, having fortunately es- 
caped, than hearing that Macduff had 
fled to England to seek assistance, he 
immediately resolves not oh adopting 
measures to repel invasion, but on the 
cruel, purposeless, vindictive slaughter 
of Macduf’s wife and children. This 
time he does not even mention the 
fact to his wife, but acts promptly on 
the instigations of his own cruel 
desires. To use his own words— 


“. . . « From this moment, 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even 
now 

To crown my thoughts with acts be it 
thought done. 

The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 

Seize upon Fife: give to the edge o” the 
sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate 


souls 
That trace his line. No boasting like a 


fool, 
This deed I'll do before this purpose 
cool.” 


The man’s whole nature is changed; 
from being a loyal brave soldier he 
becomes a guilty plotting criminal, 
changed as only crime can change a 
man, which leads us on to notice more 
fully that second peculiar phase in 
the philosophy of guilt, to which al- 
lusion has been made. We see in 
the case of Macbeth, in the terrible 
pangs of conscience which he suffered 
after the murder, and further in that 
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scene where the ghost of Banquo 
appears to him, how surely self-retribu- 
tion begins immediately after crime. 
Wenowsee, in hisreadiness tocommit 
new murders—and murders not only 
to carry out his ambitious designs, 
but murders of defenceless women 
and children, to satisfy a coward re- 
venge—how rapid are the strides by 
which a man advances from trembling 
timid innocence to relentless hardened 
guilt—how when the flame is once 
enkindled in the heart it is never ex- 
tinguished, until after lighting its 
victim along the tortuous path of a 
murderer’s career, it leaves him in 
horror-stricken despair, speechless, at 
the threshold of a murderer’s doom. 
Many an unfortunate wretch, when 
reviewing his life in the dreadful 
leisure which is given to a criminal 
between his condemnation and execu- 
tion, has traced his career of guilt 
back through the mazes of the dark 
path from the fearful night when the 
crime of crimes was committed far 
away into his youth, when led astray 
by some trivial temptation, he first 
laid hands on another’s property, and 
gave up his innocence to a love of 
gain. ow terrible must such a re- 
trospect be !—to tracethe growth of 
that moral Upas tree from the time 
when its seeds were sown in the fer- 
tile soil of his heart, and in the spring 
time of his youth—to watch its first 
manifestation of life—to see it again 
rear its head above the ground, again 
put forth its forked branches, again 
renew its leaves—to watch once more 
its slender stem wax into the strong 
gnarled bark—to see its terrible form 
towering up high in the heavens, its 
thick foliage growing thicker and 
thicker, its poisonous fruit mellowing 
into deadly maturity—and he who 
first sowed the fatal seed, fostered 
the rising plant, now cowering under 
its deadly shadow, looking up in vain 
through its massy foliage to catch 
one ray of heaven’s sunshine, or gaze 
once more on the cheering light of 


day. 

ti remains for us now to examine 
the last stage of the drama—the retri- 
bution. e have traced the dark 
deed step by step from its first con- 
ception all through the stages of its 
execution ; we now arrive at its catas- 
trophe. We have seen how Macbeth, 
after yielding to the siren voice of 
temptation, becomes a changed man, 


: 
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is no longer the frank brave soldier, 
but the creeping, plotting assassin ; 
no longer the loyal defender of the 
weak, but the cruel murderer of help- 
less women and children ; no longer 
the hesitating criminal, but the in- 
trepid, undaunted villain. We have 
seen him who had braved death in 
all its terrors on the field of battle 
without a tremor, now start at sha- 
dows, cower away frightened from 
his own table, haunted by the crea- 
tions of his own criminal thoughts, 
and withering under the palsying 
power of his own guilt ; we shall now 
see him rapidly advance to his doom. 

Malcolm fied to England imme- 
diately upon the murder of Duncan, 
where he is soon after joined by Mac- 
duff. Rosse arrives and announces 
the murder of Macduff’s wife and 
children, they then resolve on action. 
Siward, the English chief, lends them 
forces, and the avenging sword is 
drawn. 

But we must return to Scotland. 
Lady Macbeth, whose health has 
been fast declining under the physi- 
cal derangement caused by Soden 
rest and a perturbed mind, sinks at 
last into a dreamy somnambulism, and 
then dies. Nothing can be more effec- 
tive than that soliloquy of hers in 
her sleep-walking, when the guilty 
mind babbles of its own dark deeds. 
What a warning through all time is 
that poor wretched woman, as she 
stalks along in her sleep, uncon- 
sciously revealing in distorted sen- 
tences the terrible tale of her own 
criminality. Macbeth, now left alone 
in his guilt, without her soothing 
voice or cheering aid, soon begins to 
yield to the conviction of his own 
impending ruin. The sun of his 
glory was setting ; he saw the dark 
frowning clouds gathering together 
in the horizon, watched them advanc- 
ing towards him, and trembled for 
the bursting of the tempest with 
which they were charged. A messen- 
ger arrives with the information that 
all Birnam Wood seems to be in mo- 
tion and advancing ; he sees it, and 
remembers that the witches, in their 
second incantation, told him to— 


“ Fear not till Birnam Wood 
Do come to Dunsinane.” 


For the first time he begins to feel 
that a mysterious supernatural poet 
is at work against him—feels the in- 
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visible hand of an avenging Provi- 
dence, and with a heart oppressed by 
a despairing presentiment of evil, re- 
solves on meeting his fate. 


“ Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o’ the world were now 
undone. 
Ring the alarum bell. 
wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.” 


Blow wind! come 


The tidings of the messenger prove 
correct. woos Siward advances 
with Macduff and Malcolm at the 
head of an army ; they challenge.the 
castle which soon falls into their 
hands, and Macbeth, after slaying 
Siward, is met by Macduff who en- 
gages him in that well-known combat, 
and, after a fierce struggle, plunging 
his sword into the side of his enemy, 
avenges at one stroke the murder of 
Duncan, the assassination of Banquo, 
the cruel massacre of his own wife 
and children—the tragedy is ended. 
Scotland is rid of a tyrant, justice has 
asserted her rights, Malcolm receives 
his crown, and the curtain falls upon 
the avenger, the avenged, and the 
victim. 

In conclusion, this glorious drama 
should be read not only as an intel- 
lectual treat, with a critic’s eye and a 
scholar’s pencil, but as a great moral 
lesson, with an endeavour to elimin- 
ate from its poetic embellishments 
and dramatic contingencies, the fun- 
damental truth which it contains. 
The want of Macbeth and, in fact, the 
general want of humanity is, power 
to resist evil. Our way through life 
lies through an enemy’s country—we 
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are beset with dangers on all sides, 
now in the shape of bands of strong 
armed men, who press sorely upon us 
when weak and weary, and now in 
the form of fair sirens who allure us 
with their seductive invitations to the 
very brink of destruction ; at every 
moment and in every quarter there is 
evil to be watched for, boldly met, 
and bravely resisted. Not only is 
this a necessary, but a wise arrange- 
ment. The sceptic looks upon the 
world as an anomalous admixture of 
good and evil, continually warring 
against each other, and the whole pre- 
sided over by a Providence whose 
only wisdom seems to be tocontinually 
strive to harmonize this eternal dis- 
cord by visiting the evil with punish- 
ment, the good with reward, and 
having quelled the disturbance. in one 
quarter to turn again to some new 
outbreak ; but the existence of evil 
in a moral constitution may not only 
be consistent with the revealed char- 
acter of the Deity, but admitting the 
truth of a future state, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to the fitting of 
beings morally imperfect for a state of 
perfection, that both good and evil 
should surround them and form the 
elements of their discipline, the one 
attracting by the present and future 
happiness it confers, the other in- 
creasing their vigilance by augment- 
ing their danger. Then, instead of 
being an anomaly it is a wise arrange- 
ment and a symmetrical balance, that 
in this world there should not be so 
much good as to make us negligent 
aboutstriving against evil, norso much 
evil as to cause us to despair of pos- 
sessing the good, 
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LA MORT D’ARTHUR AND ITS CELTIC SOURCES. 


As in the course of this article there 
will necessarily be found occasional 
references to collections of Welsh 
literature, and in chief to the Myvy- 
rian publications, it will be desirable, 
in the first instance, to mention the 
subject-matter of the “ Myvyrian 
Archaiology,” and the circumstances 
connected with its publication. 
WELSH MANUSCRIPTS. 

Owen Jones, or Myvir, as he de- 
lighted to call himself, from the place 
of his birth in Denbighshire, was 
born in the year 1741. He indulged 
in reveries on the ancient literary and 
warlike glories of his country while 
still a boy tending cattle. He dili- 
gently attended the various musical 
and poetical contests of the bards of 
his day, and was initiated into the 
mysteries of music and poetry. Snow- 
don was in sight of his native vale. 
He climbed to the enclosure on its 
summit more than once, and some 
supposed that he sought there the 
slumber from which the awakener 
always rises inspired. 

He had heard from the bards at- 
tending the various Eisteddfods, of 
the different castles in which the 
valuable old manuscripts were still 
preserved, and undertook pilgrimages 
to more than one, in the hope of get- 
ting access to these treasures, price- 
less in his eyes, but in vain. He,a 

r peasant, could not boast of the 
influence of the learned and zealous 
Edward Lhuyd, yet he (Lhuyd) has 
left this complaint on record :—‘“ The 
owner promised me access more than 
once, but being dissuaded by those 
more falsely-politic than learned, he 
revoked his promise.” 

In our days the rich and noble 
owners of archological treasures are, 
with few exceptions, only too happy 
to see their old books,—yellow, red, 
or black, handled by a genuine book- 
hunter, but such was not the rule a 
ey since. Our peasant of the 
noble heart coming to the conclusion 
that money alone would forge a key 
to open these dungeons of his loved 
literature, travelled up to London, 
entered as shop-boy a furrier’s in 


Thames - street, and having passed 
through the grades of clerk Sl part- 
ner, he at last became the head of 
the firm. A man of one idea he 
devoted his riches to paying copyists, 
and paper-makers, and printers, till 
he had collected a pile of'manuscripts, 
and got portions of them published in 
three octavo volumes between the 
years 1801 and 1807, under the title 
of the “Myvyrian Archaiology of 
Wales.” He was assisted by Edward 
Williams and William Owen. The 
MSS. published are styled the “‘ My- 
vyrian Manuscripts,” those left un- 
yublished at his death, the “Iolo 
IS8.” 

Myvyr found it as difficult to per- 
suade the literati of the authenticity 
and antiquity of the originals used, as 
MacPherson did of the pseudo-Gaelic 
remains, though in order to escape 
even a shadow of suspicion, he had 
reproduced the blunders and mistakes 
of the originals. The learned Sharon 
Turner came to the rescue at the 
fitting moment. “Under the title of | 
‘Vindication of the Genuineness of 
the Ancient British Bards’ (writes 
M. Fauriel), he published on the sub- 
ject of the poets of the sixth century, 
a remarkable dissertation—one merit- 
ing to be cited as a model of method, 
of reasoning, and of taste; and since 
it appeared, all lovers of truth, how- 
ever difficult to be convinced, have 
not hesitated to adopt his conclu- 
sions.” 

The chief pieces in the publication 
were the poetical remains of Aneurin, 
of Llywarch Hen, of Taliesin, and of 
Merlin ; and after the appearance of 
Turner’s essay, the only remaining 
a was concerned with the 
greater or less accuracy of the texts. 

After a careful scrutiny there pre- 
vailed a general understanding that 
the poems of Llywarch Hen and 
Aneurin had suffered but little by 
interpolations or changes. Of Ta- 
liesin’s remains the greater portion 
was adjudged to have been retouched 
and altered before the twelfth cen- 
tury. With regard to Merlin, or 
Myrdhin, the archeologists could not 
point out a single stanza on which 
they could pronounce absolutely as 
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having escaped all alteration. A suf- 
ficient temptation was at work to 
induce the adulteration of these 
poveees of Taliesin’s, and all of 

lyrdhin’s poems: they were occu- 
pied with prophecy. 

Count.de la Villemarqué, in pre- 
motes his “Bardes Bretonnes du 

ixiéme Siécle,” made use of the 
Myvyrian collection; but as it was 
intentionally printed without correc- 
tion of errors however manifest, he 
compared the text with several MSS. 
to which he readily found access in 
his visits to England and Wales. We 
may dwell on some future occasion at 
greater length on these scattered 
treasures. Here we shall only men- 
tion their names, and the localities 
where they are religiously preserved. 

The principal collections are those 
of Castle Hengurt, belonging to the 
Vaughan family, and at present pre- 
served at Rug, Merionethshire; that 
of the College of Jesus, at Oxford ; 
that of the Count of Macclesfield, 
formerly belonging to Sir William 
Jones’s father; that of the Mostyns 
of Gloddaith ; that of the Pantons of 
Glas Gwyn, in Anglesey ; that of Sir 
Watkins William Wynne; and, final- 
ly, that of the British Museum. 

Of these we shall mention a few 
of the more important manuscripts, 
beginning with the “ Black-book of 
Kerverzin or Caermarthen.” It ori- 
ginally belonged to the Church of 
St. David, and is now in the Castle 
Hengurt collection. It contains many 
of Earousch Hen’s genuine poems, 
and several of the pneneye ones 
of Taliesin and Merlin. No part of 
it is more modern than the twelfth 
century. There is also in the Hen- 

urt collection, a book of the time of 
Yharles II., copied from older MSS. 
by the learned Robert Vaughan. It 
contains the poems of the celebrated 
triad of the sixth century. 

The fine Liyfr Coch (Red Book) of 
Herghest, a M 
century, made from other more an- 
cient ones, is preserved in Jesus’ 
College, Oxford. It contains, along 
with several pieces in prose and verse 
all the poems of Llywarch Hen an 
some of Taliesin’s. From it, Lady 
Guest selected and translated the 
tales which she published under the 
title of the “Mabinogion” (Children’s 


Stories), about a quarter of a century 
since. 
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This introduction cannot be more 
appropriately closed than by quoting 
a few lines from Count de la Ville- 
marqué, on the subject of the unsel- 
fish and patriotic Cambrian, Owen 
Jones :— 

“Tn a cemetery by the Thames, may be 
seen a stone blackened by time, the wind, 
and the fog, standing up against the wall. 
There is nothing remarkable about it, while 
around, on every side, many a costly monu- 
ment seems endeavouring, as Bossuet has 
admirably expressed it, ‘ to raise to the hea- 
vens the magnificent testimony of our no- 
thingness.” It alone stands upright, and 
looks towards the east. The attitude of 
his granite head-stone in the church-yard 
of All Hallows, was his own during his life. 
Inflexible in purpose even when he was 
poor, and most violently assailed by the 
wind of adversity, he ever kept his eyes 
turned towards the beacon of light and of 
progress, which the sacred love of country 
enkindled for him at the horizon.” 


Having introduced the authorities 
to which there will be occasion to 
refer, we proceed to the subject mat- 
ters of this paper. 


o 
TEUTON LEGENDS NEGLECTED BY THE TROUVERES. 


The emigration from Britain to 
Armorica, first in time, occurred about 
the year 383, during the reign of 
Maximus. Several bodies of their 
countrymen followed these first ad- 
venturers, under pressure from “the 
Saxon intruders, till at last the Saxon 
monarch Ina considering the scarcity 
of people under his sway, sent, as it is 
said, deputies to these Armorican 
Celts urging them to return, and 
making them liberal promises. We 
find no mention made of the return 
of any considerable body, but it is 
certain that a feeling of intense 
bitterness prevailed amongst them 
against the West-German possessors 
of their parent country. 

At the period of the Norman inva- 
sion by William, there were among 
his forces a large number of Breton 
auxiliaries, urged by hatred of the 
Saxons as much as the desire of ac- 
quiring glory and possession of fer- 
tile lands. 

After the Normans had firm] 
established themselves in England, 
it might be expected that their poets 
would treat Teutonic subjects in their 
lays, as it was little more than a cen- 
tury sifce their great chief, Rollo the 
Ganger, had got footing in Northern 
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France, changing his name for that 
of his godfather Robert. Yet such 
was not the case. We find none 
of the trouvéres or their successors, 
the Anglo-Normans, singing the deeds 
of the Aesir in their struggles with 
the giants, or the terrible wolf Fenris, 
or the equally terrible ‘serpent, or the 
exploits of Siegfrid, and the unhapp 

feud of Chrimhild and Brunhild. 
No; we find them employing their 
talents on the fortunes of a provincial 
king in the west of England, or those 
of the knights of his court, of Charles 
Martel,* an Armorican magnate and 
his chiefs. These subjects were 
varied by some of a graver cast, such 
as the voyage of the Irish St. Bren- 
dain, written for the entertainment 
of Adelais, wife of Henry Beauclerc. 
Even as we find the popular mytho- 
logy of the Irish Gael received and 
adopted by their Anglo-Norman in- 
vaders, and scarce a trace left of what 
these last imported, so the Norman 
and Anglo-Norman bards of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, are found 
totally ignoring Norse or German 
subjects, and those of the Welsh and 
Breton bards occupying their tongues 
and pens. The presence of so many 
Bretons at the Anglo-Norman Court, 
may in part account for this apparent 
anomaly, to which might be added 
the habitual resort of Cambrian and 
Armorican minstrels to the courts of 
France and England. It is also to be 
taken into account that Rollo and his 
Northern chiefs had received Chris- 
tian baptism little more than a cen- 
tury before the battle of Hastings, 
and that the greatest care was bes- 
towed by king and clergy in countries 
lately converted to Christianity, that 
all allusion to pagan usages should be 
avoided, and mythologic lore, poems, 
and fictions, should be discounte- 
nanced, and let fall out of the public 
memory as soon as possible.t Now, 
the Northern trouvéres being pre- 


vented from employing their former. 


favourite themes, all breathing strong- 
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* The history of the pseudo-Archbishop Turpin, relative to the exploits of Charle- 
magne, Roland, &c., dates from about 1122. 


" (March, 


ly of paganism, andacorrupt morality, 

but still feeling the necessity of win- 
ning their bread by their poetical 
faculty, adopted what was found at 
hand. The Celtic races had been 
easily and early converted to the pure 
doctrines of Christianity ; and, in the 
days of William the Conqueror, had 
a poetic fictional literature in full 
blow. The early fear of allowing it 
to be leavened by pagan images or 
sentiments had passed away, and con- 
sequently it had recovered some of 
the early attractive and mysterious 
charm possessed by the poetry of the 
Pagan era. Scizing on the newly dis- 
covered treasures with both hands, 
the Anglo-Norman minstrels soon 
issued in an elaborate, and, as they 
supposed, a more perfect form, the 
lays of Arthur’s Court, and those 
stirring fictions where Christian 
knights waged fierce war on the fol- 
lowers of Mahound and Termagant, 
and killed all whom they could not 
convert. 

From the year 1155, the Anglo- 
Norman minstrels were in possession 
of a mine of materials so necessary to 
their profession. In 1128, Walter 
Calenius, a monk of Oxford, being in * 
Brittany, borrowed (probably with- 
out any defined purpose of returning 
it) a Breton manuscript entitled “ Brut 
y Brenhined” (Legend of the Kings). 
He brought this home, and had it 
rendered into its cognate dialect the 
Welsh, and so it remained till the 
learned Geoffry of Monmouth made a 
Latin version of this second-hand 
eee, at the instance of Robert 

uke of Gloucester, an illegitimate 
son of Henry I. 

Fancy the delight of a bard with 
this Latin history in hand, or a 
new French version of it, made by 
Robert Wace in 1155 for that unedi- 
fying woman Eleanor of Provence, 
and reading therefrom a delightful 
series of romantic and magic stories, 
any of which, versified and embel- 
lished with some additional touches 


It was a resumé of exploits attributed by 


Breton bards to Charles Martel, his grandfather, who was an Armorican lord. As 
Charlemagne was later in date, and celebrated for wider conquests, he gradually fell into 
the inheritance of his grandfather's deeds, by the connivance of the bards of the twelfth 


century. 


+ Though the design be good, it has never met with complete success. We know that 
Pagan superstitions, the original purport of which is no longer remembered, exist among 


us to this day. 
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of fancy, would be sure to delight 
the most fastidious assembly that 
could be collected in court or castle. 

It will not be amiss to furnish a 
few. glimpses of the subject-matter of 
the old Breton romance, with which 
some liberties were taken by the 
Welsh translator, by Geoffry, by 
Wace, and, subsequently, by Laya- 
mon, a Worcester priest, as it passed 
successively into the Welsh, the 
Latin, the iene of the period, and 
the later Anglo-Saxon. 


THE BRITISH HISTORY OF GEOFFRY OF MONMOUTH. 


Brutus, great-grandson of Eneas, 
unwittingly killed his father and 
mother, was banished to Greece, and 
there performed deeds worthy of his 
future fame. He afterwards moved 
westward, gained victories in France 
and Britain, and divided the island 
between himself and Corinzeus, built 
Trinobantum, New Troy, whose name 
was afterwards changed successively 
to Caér Lud, Lud-ton, London. 

Brutus was ably seconded by Co- 
rinzeus, who gave his name to Corn- 

+ wall. <A conquered giant, Goémagot, 
being set to wrestle with him, broke 
two ribs on his right side and one on 
his left. Corinzeus, somewhat enraged 
at this injury, tossed the giant on his 
shoulder, ran with his burden to the 
top of a rock and launched him into 
the foam. The place was anciently 
called Leim-Goémagot (G.’s Leap). 
It is now known as Haw (near Ply- 
mouth). 

From the three sons of Brutus, 
Locrin, Albanacht, and Kamber, 
Britain proper (Loegria), Scotland 
(Albania), and Wales (Cambria), re- 
ceived their names. The good his- 
torian, after relating how the Severn 
acquired its name fromavirgin named 
Sabré who was drowned therein, men- 
tions the building of Shaftesbury, and 
how he would have reported what an 
eagle standing on its Wall, once said, 
but for his doubts respecting the 
veracity of the report. Hudvbras, 
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father of the renowned King Bladud, 
was the architect, and his son ex- 
. ceeded him in skill and deeds of fame. 
He it was that established Caérbadus 
(Bath), and regulated its hot-baths, 
and, like St. Bridget in Kildare, kept 
up a perpetual fire. Our common 
proverb—“ Pride goes before a fall” 
—was probably not current in King 
Bladud’s youth, or he might not have 
perished by a too rapid descent in one 
of his aerial voyages. A lofty tumble 
on the towers of Trinobantum ended 
his career and introduced his ill- 
starred son, Lear, to the cares of a 
crown, and his other well-known 
troubles.* 

In course of time the “ Ferrex and 
Porrex” of the old dramatist ruled 
Britain, the conscientious historian 
being careful at intervals to mention 
what judge or king governed in the 
Holy Land at the same time with 
one or other of the British potentates. 
After the death of Morvidus, a man 
of most unedifying life, and justly 
putto death bya monster which swam 


over for the purpose from the coast (04. 


of Wicklow, came a few kings, and 
then thirty-three others; of whose 
actions there is no record. One of 
the sovereigns rejoicing in the rugged 
name of Gurgiunt Brabtruc, return- 
ing from an expedition to the Orkney 
Islands, met with our own misty 
hero, Partholoim (Partholan), with 
thirty ships full of men and women, 
seeking for a settlement, Gurgiunt 
not desiring closer acquaintance with 
these rovers, directed them to Erinn. 
Geoffry places this event in the time 
of Brennus the Gaul ; the Irish bards, 
three hundred years after the deluge. 

At the period of the invasion by 
Julius Cesar, Cassibellanus, brother 
to Lud and Nennius, ruled the king- 
dom. Czsar knowing the relation- 
ship of the Romans and Britons 
through their common ancestor Bru- 
tus, would not rashly shed the blood 
of the poorest islander till all his per- 
suasions to submission proved useless, 
In the first battle Julius and Nen- 


* Colley Cibber is blamed (perhaps justly) for altering the catastrophe in the tragedy 


of “ King Lear.” 


His arrangement, however, corresponds better with the original nar- 


rative. Lear ruled three years after recovering his kingdom, and was then buried by 


his loving daughter in a vault under the river Sore in Leicestershire. 


Cordelia (Cordeilla 


in the original) held rule for five years after his death, but was finally deposed and im- 


prisoned by the sons of Gonorilla and Regau (sic). 


an end to her life in prison. 


Practising a pagan virtue, she put 
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nius achieved a terrific combat. 
Ceesar’s venomous sword Urocca Mors 
(Yellow Death) glancing from his foe- 
man’s helmet, cut so deep into his 
buckler that he could not withdraw 
it. The champions being separated, 
Nennius drew out the poisoned blade, 
and did powerful execution with it 
on the Romans. He died of a gash 
received by it, and was buried at the 
north gate of Trinobantum with 
Crocca Mors by his side. 

Cymbeline, grandson of Lud, and 
great nephew of Cassibellanus and 
the valiant Nennius, ruled the isle in 
his turn, and the sceptre was after- 
wards held by Shakespeare’s Guider- 
ius and Arviragus ; but of the gentle 
Imogen and the brave Posthumus we 
find no mention in the grave chroni- 
cle. About this time Roderic, King 
of the Picts, landed on the northern 
coasts, and ravaged the country ; but 
Marius, the Briton (not the Roman 
of that name), defeated and killed 
him. He gave the conquered people 


leave to settle in the wild and barren 
Caithness; but as he would not 
allow them wives from among the 
British young women, they rejected 


his offer, and sailed to Ireland. There 
they succeeded; but Geoffry cuts 
the account short, observing that he 
did not propose to himself to write 
their history nor that of the Scots of 
Treland.* 

We must pass over many facts in 
the history, our concern being only 
with its fictional side, and come 
direct to Vortigern, who after forming 
an alliance with the foreigners, was 
deprived of his territories, and obliged 
to fly to Wales. There, endeavour- 
ing to raise a strong castle for his 
defence, he found that the walls con- 
tinued to sink into the ground so soon 
as they were raised to some small 
height. His wise men informed him 
that the only mode of securing the 
work was to immolate on the founda- 
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tion a youth who could boast of no 
earthly father. Trusty messengers 
sent in quest of this very rare article, 
sienna with it in the person of a 
youth named Merlin or Ambrose, 
whose mother declared him to be the 
son of a spirit of the air—one of the 
class of the Incubi. Merlin acquainted 
the king with the real cause of the 
failure, and set men to work, who 
clearing away the earth found a pool 
underneath. The pool being removed, 
a white dragon and a red one were 
found, each lying in a hollow stone. 
The outer air being introduced the 
shook off their lethargy, and both 
flying up they mutually engaged in 
mortal combat, the red monster iden- 
tifying his cause with that of the 
natives, the white combating for the 
Saxons. 

While Vortigern looked on in amaze 
Merlin burst forth into a prophecy 
in which wise men discover the fu- 
ture fortunes of the island. If any 
reader slow of belief, should fail to 
see the applicability of the portions 
quoted below, his case is not encour- 
aging. 


“Woe to the red dragon, for his lurking 
holes shall be seized by the white one, and 
the rivers of the valley shall run with blood. 
But the oppressed shall at last prevail, for 
a Boar of Cornwall shall trample the for- 
eign necks under his feet. Six of his pos- 
terity shall sway the sceptre, but after them 
shall arise a German worm. He shall be 
advanced by a she-wolf whom the woods 
of Africa shall accompany. A preacher of 
Ireland shall be dumb on account of an in- 
fant growing in the womb. The restorer 
of the natives shall put on the brazen man, 
and upon a brazen horse shall a long time 
guard the gates of London. After 
that shall the German worm be crowned, 
and the brazen prince buried. But a peo- 
ple in wood and in iron coats shall come 
and revenge upon him his wickedness. 

In those days gold shall be squeezed from 
the lily and the nettle, and silver shall flow 
from the hoofs of bellowing cattle.” 


* Tn our bardic annals this is the account. Cathluan, leader of the Picts, first from 
Greece and then from Poictiers, landed on the Slaney bank when the chief of the place 


was defending his fort against the woodmen (Tuatha Fiodgha) from Cambria, 


These 


last used poisoned arrows, and the Leinster men were perishing fast, when a Druid 
among the Picts prepared a bath of the milk of thirty white cows, and every man when 
wounded, ran to it, and was instantly cured. Reinforced by the new-comers, and shoot- 
ing back the envenomed darts on the Welsh, they defeated and slew the whole tribe of 
the invaders. Cathluan and his Picts easily obtained wives among the grateful Lage- 


nians ; but were obliged again to migrate by King Heremon. 


Sailing northwards, they 


made a settlement in Alba which afterwards took the name of Caledonia from Cathluan. 
This was the origin of the long friendship and alliance between the Scots and Picts. 
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So far we were nearly on the point 
of seizing the allusions, but diflicul- 
ties began to gather, which we saw 
from the first to be insurmountable. 
These consisted of “ lions’ whelps 
being converted to sea-fishes; an 
eagle gilding a bridle; a goat of the 
castle of Venus invested with golden 
horns and a silver beard, breathing 
out a cloud of such dimensions as to 
cover the whole island ; two kings 
fighting a duel at Stafford fora lioness ; 
the river Usk burning seven months, 
and serpents issuing from the remains 
of the murdered fishes.” 

Vortigern finding the youth’s gifts 
in prophecy to be so respectable, 
asked to know his own future for- 
tunes. He had not reason to expect 
anything good, for he had contrived 
the murder of Constans the royal 
monk, son of Constantine the Great, 
and would have done the same for 
Aurelius Ambrosius and Uther Pen- 
dragon (Dragon’s Head) his brothers, 
had they not made their escape in 
good time.* So Merlin being a rea- 
sonably honest man as well as a pro- 
phet, informed him that the surviv- 
‘ing brothers who had taken refuge 
in Little Britain (Armorica) were on 
the seas at that moment, and ad- 
vised him not to give himself any 
trouble as they would certainly burn 
him up in his own tower soon after 
their landing. 

All this occurred as foretold. Vor- 
tigern was burned, and Hengist and 
his Saxons all killed or driven from 


the country (other historians notwith- 


standing), and the Christian faith 
restored, and magnificent churches 
built by the pious and valiant bro- 
thers. While Hengist bore sway, he 
had treacherously murdered many 
Briton nobles enticed to a great feast 
eee by him, a few om escaping. 
Jne of these the brave Eldol, consul 
(Count) of Gloucester, eatching up a 
stake, put seventy of the treacherous 


Saxons to death, and then effected 
his escape. It was to raise a fitting 
monument to these too-trusting Bri- 
tons that a descent was made on Ire- 
land, and the huge “giant’s dance” 
carried away by Merlin’s contrivance 
from the mountain Killaraus (site not 
ascertained), and pitched on Salisbury 
plain (see a former article for details 
of this nefarious exploit). 

After performing many worthy 
deeds, Aurelius was poisoned at Win- 
chester by an agent of the wicked 
Pascentius, son of the still more 
wicked Vortigern ; and as his brother 
Uther was proceeding to fight this 
Pascentius and the young Gilloma- 
nius of Ireland, justly enraged at the 
robbery of the mighty stones, he saw 
a wonderful meteor in the air, the 
chief figure in it representing a gol- 
den dragon. Merlin who was in the 
train, immediately on beholding the 
phenomenon, cried aloud, “Alas! the 
star of Britain, Aurelius, is dead. 
And thou, O Uther, henceforth to be 
called Pendragon, art summoned to 
continue his noble work. But before 
you celebrate the noble Aurelius’s 
obsequies, proceed to crush those 
Angles and Gaels.” The advice was 
taken, and of course the Germans 
and Irish were defeated and their 
kings slain.t 

ext we find Uther Pendragon 
holding high festival at Alcluyd, and 
falling irrecoverably in love with 
Igerna, wife of Gorlois, Duke of Corn- 
wall. This ill-fated husband and 
chief did the best thing under the 
circumstances. He withdrew from 
court, and finding Dragon Head bent 
on enacting Tarquin the younger, 
placed his wife in the isolated Castle 
of Tintagel, and shut himself up in 
Dimilioc. This last-named fortress 
Uther thoroughly invested, and called 
Merlin to counsel in forwarding his 
villanous views. This sage, who is 
henceforward to be looked on as own 


* The good Geoffry as well as the good Homer sometimes nodded. After introducing 
the two exiled princes as the brothers of Constans, he mentions them here as his sons, 
Even his learned editor, Dr. Giles, indulges in an occasional mistake. He confounds the 
Walter Calenius who secured the “ Brut y Brenhined” with the wise and witty Walter 
Mapes, and having made Robert of Gloucester the natural son of Henry Beauclerc, he 
makes him afterwards half-brother of King John. 

+ Students of Welsh and Irish archeology are aware of the unfriendly feeling of the 
writers of both divisions of the same race to each other from the earliest times. The 
early and long continued ill-will probably arose from the Cymry dislodging the Gaels 
from different parts of Britain, and gradually urging them westward till they forced 


them across the Irish sea, 
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brother to “Sir Pandarus of Troy,” 
by charms and medicaments, con- 
verted him into a perfect double 
ganger of poor Gorlois, and of course 
the innocent-minded wife entertained 
no misgivings when he crossed over 
to the sea-beaten fortress of Tintagel. 
While tarrying there, intelligence 
reached Igerna that Dimilioc was 
captured, and her husband slain. 
She laughed, and the messenger, as 
may be supposed, knew not what to 
think, when the false Gorlois entered 
the hall the moment after. Infa- 
mously as Uther had behaved through- 
out the whole transaction, his con- 
science gave him some trouble after- 
wards, and he made the widowed 
Igerna all the reparation in his power, 
y making her his queen. Being at 

erulam, the Germans poisoned the 
spring that supplied the castle, and 
the King and a hundred and fifty of 
his courtiers perished. He was buried 
beside his brother Aurelius, within 
the Giant’s Dance, and Arthur his 
son became King of Britain when 
only fifteen years of age. 

On hearing of the late King’s death, 
the Germans returned in great num- 
bers, broke faith with the young 
King after he had defeated them, and 
allowed them to depart; and now 
the young hero, aided by Hoel, King 
of Armorica, his brother-in-law, met 
them, and cheered by an oration made 
to his army by St. Dubricius, fell on 
the faithless foessomewhere in Somer- 
setshire. Thus was Arthur armed, 
and thus did he appear about to rush 
into the fight. 


“ Arthur himself having put on a coat of 
mail suitable to the grandeur of so power- 
ful a king, placed a golden helmet upon his 
head, on which was engraven the figure of 
a dragon, and on his shoulders his shield, 
called Priwen,* upon which the portraiture 
of the Blessed Mary, Mother of God, was 
painted, in order frequently to put him in 
mind of her. Then girding on his Caliburn,t 
which was an excellent sword, made in the 
isle of Avallon, he graced his right hand 
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with his lance named Ron,t which was 
hard, broad, and fit for slaughter.” 


The Saxons, concluding from their 
late treachery that they should re- 
ceive no quarter, fought like fiends. 
But the Britons at last gaining the 
eminence, cut them down, Caliburn 
sending four hundred and seventy to 
Hades as its own contingent. 

Peace being established in the 
south, Arthur proceeded against the 
Picts and Scots, who were powerful 
on the banks of Loch Lumond (sic). 
At the time of the composition of this 
history, sixty rivers flowed into Loch 
Lumond, and sixty islands rose from 
its surface. “There is also an equal 
number of rocks in these islands, as 
also of eagles’ nests in these rocks, 
which flocked together there every 
year.’’§ 

These curious properties of the lake 
being told to Arthur by his nephew 
Hoel, whose residence was at Alcluyd, 
he expressed no surprise, but men- 
tioned aquadrangular pond discovered 
by himself, in the four corners of 
which lived four different kinds of 
fishes. There was also, to his know- 
ledge, a pool near the bank of the 
Severn, into which, when the tide 
flows, the level of the pond is never 
raised’ an inch, but the moment it 
withdraws, the received flood is flung 
out of the pond with great violence. 
Moreover, if a person stands with his 
face to the pond, during the eruption, 
so as that he may be reached by the 
spray, he is immediately drawn into 
it, and drowned. There is- not the 
slightest danger of him, however, 
even were he standing much closer, if 
he keeps his back to it. 

The next summer Arthur invaded 
Ireland, and obliged King Guillam- 
urius|| and his people to submit and 
pay him tribute, “the naked and un- 
armed people,” as the historian re- 
marks, being miserably routed on 
every side. He then reduced Iceland, 
and so frightened Doldavius, King of 


* Priv, prime, excellent; or proivi, heavy. 


Calv, hard; bur, wrathful. 
Ron, strong. 
§ Copied from the original. 


The reader must endeavour to ascertain for himself 


whether there were merely sixty rocks, and sixty eagles’ nests within the compass of the 
lake, or if every island contained sixty rocks, and every rock sixty eagles’ nests. The 


context gives no help in the matter. 


|| Giolla De, Gildea, God's servant; Giolla Chriost, Gilchrist, Christ’s servant; Giolla 


Muiré, Gilmore, Mary’s servant, &c. 
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Gothland, and Gunfasius, King of 
the Orkneys, that they could not 
muster courage to strike a blow. 

Returning to Britain, and ruling 
his kingdoms for twelve years in 
peace, he began to entertain the design 
of conquering all Europe, inviting in 
the interim the youth of Christendom 
to his court, and impressing on them 
thatif they did not imitate the fashion 
of the arms and the other usages of 
Caerleon, the world would look on 
them as nobodies. He then set forth 
on his conquests, beginning with 
Norway and theneighbouring country, 
Dacia. Establishing his brother-in- 
law, Lot, on the Norse throne, he 
invaded Gaul, then governed by 
Flollo for. the Emperor Leo. This 
prefect being blockaded in Paris, and 
nearly deserted by all his forces, 
challenged Arthur to a single combat. 
The challenge was accepted, and a 
tough fight ensued, ending as usual. 
Gaul being overrun, he held high 
festival in Paris, bestowed Neustria 
(Normandy) on Bedver his butler, and 
Audigavia, wherever that may be, on 
Caius (Kay) his sewer. 

But he was nowhere so much at 
home as in the City of the Legions— 
Caerleon on the Usk. There on high 
festival days would assemble four 
tributary kings and their queens, and 
nobles innumerable. After the grand 
musical Mass, the king dined in one 
palace with his knights, the queen in 
another with her ladies. “ For the 
Britons still observed the ancient 
custom of Troy, by which the men 
and women used to celebrate their 
festivals apart.” Kay, assisted by a 
thousand young noblemen dressed in 
ermine, served up the meats; Bedver, 
similarly attired and attended, looked 
after the drinks. The queens in their 
halls were not neglected. People of 
later times can scarcely realize to 
themselves the style and magnificence 
of the court of Arthur, whom they 
regard as a petty King of South Wales 
in the sixth century, hard put-to to 
defend his few hundred acres of moss, 
mountain, and valley, against the 
Saxons. Hear Geoffry, who lived 


only six hundred years (a mere trifle), 
later :— 






court. 


* The ballad of the “ Ill-Cut-Mantle” gives a different aspect to the moral picture of the 
The virtuous mantle would not fit a lady at any time disloyal to herlord. The 
only lady that found herself properly draped was the wife of Cradoc or Caradoc, 
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“ At that time Britain had arrived at 
such a pitch of grandeur, that in abundance 
of riches, luxury of ornaments, and polite- 
ness of inhabitants, it far surpassed all other 
kingdoms. The knights, famous for feats 
of chivalry, wore their clothes and arms all 
of the samecolour and fashion. The women, 
also, no less celebrated for their wit, wore 
all the same kind of apparel, and esteemed 
none worthy of their love but such as had 
given proofs of their valour in three several 
battles. Thus was the valour of the men 
an encourager of the women’s chastity, and 
the love of the women a spur to the soldiers’ 
bravery.”* 


Lucius Tiberius, Roman consul 
(what has become of the Emperor 
Leo?) not relishing the encroach- 
ments made on the Holy Roman em- 
pire, summoned Arthur to yield alle- 
giance to the Senate and the Roman 
people, or meet him in conflict ; and, 
on the refusal of our British king, 
sent for help to several tributary 
kings in the east and south, whose 
names will scarcely be found in Gib- 
bon or Merivale. A few are given 
for the sake of the curious—Epistro- 
phius, king of the Grecians ; Musten- 
sar, king of the Africans; Alifan- 
tinam, king of Spain ; Polytetes, Duke 
of Bithynia, &c. 

Arthur proceeding to meet the 
mighty forces coming against him, 
delayed a little to punish a villanous 
Spanish giant, who had forcibly car- 
ried away the Lady Helena, niece of 
Duke Hoel of Brittany, and taken 
refuge on the top of St. Michael’s 
Mount. Having scaled the steep, he 
slaughtered the monster, and was 
soon facing the multitudinous Roman 
legions and their auxiliaries, on a 
wide plain in Gaul. Of all his con- 
tests, the ensuing one was the most 
severe, but his arms were in the end 
triumphant. Conquering the Allo- 
broges to keep his hand in practice, 
while meditating a descent on Italy, 
he heard of the disloyalty of his 
nephew, Modred, and the falsehood 
ot his queen, here called Guanhumara. 
Returning with only a moderate force, 
he had to oppose a body of 80,000 
warriors—Germans, Picts, and Gaels. 
At the fatal fight of Camlan, the per- 
fidious Modred met his well-deserved 
fate; but the noble Arthur being 
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mortally wounded, appointed Con- 
stantine, son of Cador of Cornwall, 
his successor, and then repaired to 
Avallon to be cured of his wounds. 
His historian does not mention the 
Fairy Morgana, who was to perform 
that office; and, as from this point 
he seems anxious to infuse some little 
truth into his mass of fiction, we take 
leave of him, premising that, except 


Kay and Bedver, he mentions by 
name none of the knights so famous 
in the Arthurian cycle of tales.* 


THE ARTHUR OF HISTORY. 


The earliest allusions to Arthur in 
history or historical poem occur in 
the poems of the bards who were 
contemporary with him—Llywarch 
Hen and Taliesin. In the “ Death of 
Gherent,” quoted in the UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for December, occurs this 
verse :— 


“Valiant warriors who smote with the steel, 
Were slain at Longport by Arthur, 
Arthur the commander of armies, 

The conductor of the works of war.” 


All that relates to Arthur either in 
Llywarch Hen’s poems, or those of 
Taliesin, refers to him merely as a 
petty prince, contending valiantly 
against the foreigners in the south, 
while Urien and his son, the valiant 
Owen, were employed in the same 

atriotic work at either side of the 
Scottish borders. 

The monk Nennius, or some writer 
assuming that name, who dates his 
narrative A.D. 858, says of Arthur, 
that though there were many more 
noble among the British chiefs, yet 
he was twelve times their ican 
and always with success. He dis- 
tinctly names the twelve battle-fields, 
but we will not insist on the implicit 
credit of the narrative, as nine hun- 
dred and forty are said to have fallen 
by his hand in the fight at Bath. 
em the circumstance of his narra- 
tive containing a series of events true 
in the main, and written bond /ide, 
it is highly probable that such a chief 
as Arthur existed at the period as- 
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signed him, and that he fought with 
more or less success against the~in- 
truders. 


THE ARTHUR OF THE CELTIC BARDS. 


Following the Latin version of the 
Chronicles of the Kings, by Geoftry 
of Monmouth, there appeared, as men- 
tioned already, the F rench metrical 
version by Wace, a fortunate poet, 
for he obtained a canonry from Henry 
II. for his Roman de Rou, a poetical 
chronicle, beginning with the deeds 
of Rollo. To this succeeded the prose 
version of the same subject by Elie 
de Borron, and in 1470, Edward IV. 
being king, was issued from the press 
of William Caxton, the “ Mort d’Ar- 
thur,” giving full details not only of 
Arthur’s own deeds, but also those of 
his famous knights. Omitting those 
poems and prose-fictions, which treat 
of the separate fortunes of this or that 
knight of his court, we shall in this 
place only mention the existence of a 
»0em With the same title as that of 
lallory’s work in the Harleian MSS. 
at Oxford. These are the principal 
fictions concerning Arthur and his 
court to be found in old French and 
English. Of the Cymric and Breton 
sources from which they took their 
beginning we will now speak. 

In vol. i., p. 72, of the remains of 
the Cambrian bards, from the sixth 
to the tenth century, preserved in 
the “ Myvyrian Archaiology,” Taliesin 
is quoted as author of a poem in 
which Arthur is represented as the 
son of Uther Pendragon, King of the 
Shades, the Mysterious and Veiled 
Being, the Appointer of Battles. His 
buckler is the rainbow, he has de- 
stroyed a hundred forts, he has slain 
a hundred commanders, he has cut 
off a hundred heads. When paying 
his addresses to Arthur’s mother he 
assumed the form of a cloud (Gorlas). 
The French bard, in giving this wor- 
thy human proportions, makes him 
assume the shape of Gorlois, Duke of 
Cornwall. 

In the same poem Arthur possesses 
the ninth part of the power of his 


* The fictions that entertained our Norman kings and chiefs from William I. to Richard 


I, were in French verse. About that time commenced the prose romances, 


Besides the 


metrical ‘‘ Roman de Brut” of Wace, founded on Geoffry’s Latin version, and detailing the 
facts given above in outline, there was a prose narrative composed by Elie de Borron and 
Rusticien de Pise, soon after the appearance of Wace’s poem. The “ Roman de Brut’’ 


was published in Paris in 1838. 
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father ; he is the chief of battles and 
the honour of Cornwall. The bardic 
synod chants in his praise—“ Be Ar- 
thur blessed according to the rites of 
the assembled bards! Glory to the 
countenance which flashes in the fight 
when all around is strife!” He re- 
ceives from his father the “ Glaive of 
the Mighty Enchanter.”” He under- 
takes great expeditions, captures cities 
innumerable, and subdues tracts of 
country unknown to modern geogra- 
phers. 

In the bardic poems he is attended 
by his steward, Kai the Tall, Beduyr 
his butler, and Gwalchmai (Sir Ga- 
vain), his herald of the golden tongue. 
His queen, Guenivar, is called Gwen- 
hwyvar, and the treacherous Modred, 
Medrod. Taliesin, or the poet per- 
sonating him, gives the same char- 
acter of the queen as the French 
romancers. “She was,” he says, “ of 
a haughty disposition in her youth, 
and still more haughty in her woman- 
hood.” A bard of the tenth century 
has left to posterity a dialogue, in 
which she rails at her future husband, 
and contradicts him at every turn. A 
fragment follows. 


“ Arthur.— My steed is black; he bears 
me nobly ; he takes the water, and starts 
at nothing.’ 

“ Gwenivar.—‘ My steed is dapple-gray. 
Let the boaster be despised! His words 
please none but himself. Who caracoles 
when it is his pleasure, and marches first 
to battle? A warrior, whom none will 
vanquish—Kai the Tall, son of Seuni.’ 

* Arthur.—‘ I ride when I please. I spur 
my steed along the sea margin when the 
tide is rising. I should have small trouble 
to conquer Kai.’ 

“ Gwenivar.— Hold, young man! It is 
strange to hear you talk in this guise. 
Unless you are better than you seem, you 
could not vanquish Kai, even helped by a 
hundred such as yourself,’ 

“ Arthur.—‘ Gwenivar of the handsome 
face, gibe me not. Though low of stature, 
1 would, sitigle-handed, conquer a hundred 
warriors.’ 

“ Gwenivar.—‘ Young man, inexamining 
your features I think I have seen you 
elsewhere,’ 

“ Arthur.—‘ Gwenivar, of the beauteous 
eyes, tell me where you have seen me.’ 

“ Gwenivar —‘I have seen, at Kelliwig, 
in Dyfnaint (Devonshire), a man of middle 
size, sitting at table, and distributing wine 
to his companions.’ 

“ Arthur.—‘Gwenivar, of the charming 
speech, the woman's lips have let the truth 
shine through the raillery. There you first 
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saw me.’”— Myvyrian Archaiology,” vol. 
i., page 175. 


This discourse must have taken 
place before Arthur had the courage 
to make her his queen. It would 
be an interesting subject for one of 
our debating societies :—“‘ Did Robert 
Wace act judiciously in bringing be- 
fore the evil-disposed wife of Henry 
II., the example of wicked Queen 
Gwenivar ?” She is certainly severely 
chastised, and dies penitent ; but has 
the reading of the sad catastrophe of 
the career of Jack Sheppard and 
Dick Turpin ever prevented an unde- 
veloped house-breaker or highway 
robber from imitating their example, 
and gracing the gallows ? 

In the lays of the bards, as well as 
in the French poems, Gwenivar proves 
faithless, and elopes with Modred ; 
but, as Merlin said—“ She was pun- 
ished ; she languished in a cloister, 
and was subjected to ecclesiastical 
authority.” (Myvyr. vol. i., page 153.) 
The same prophet-bard, or one of his 
interpolators, mentions the punish- 
ment of Modred, at the fight of 
Camlan. Taliesin said that Arthur 
disappeared in the throng of the 
melée ; and another, that he was 
translated to the skies, and became 
the constellation, called in Welsh 
“ Arthur’s Chariot” (Ursa Major.) 
At the fated time he will revisit the 
earth, and restore the Cambrian em- 
pire, and the pleasant old institutions 
of cattle-raids, farmstead burnings, 
clan-battles, and slave-huntings. 

The historic Arthur has been al- 
ready quoted in the “ Death of Ghe- 
rent.” In the Triads of Caradoe, the 
learned monk of Llanearvan, who 
died in the year 1150, Arthur again 
appears as a chief of the ordinary 
type ; and Gwenivar, Beduyr, Kai, 
and Gwalchmai, are invested with 
the same characters which they af- 
terwards exhibited in the French 
romances. 

Thus we find among the purely 
Welsh legends of the king, a mytho- 
logic and a quasi-historic phase. In 
one, a stag, a blackbird, an owl, and 
an eagle, which picks at the stars, 
which has seen all, and knows all, 
are his companions, and reveal all 
mysteries to his friends when sent to 
consult them. A salmon carries Kai 
and Beduyr across the seas. These 
heroes know the language of animals. 
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Beduyr’s lance can draw blood from 
the wind ; Kai can pass nine days and 
nine nights under the water, and still 
breathe. The heat of his body re- 
vives those perishing with cold, and 
is even equal to the kindling of a fire. 
Giants, enchanters, human beings 
transformed into wolves and boars, 
figure in the wild lay. Arthur kills 
an old sorceress, with his own hand, 
even as the Irish hero, Diarmuidh, 
launching his spear upwards, pierced 
a hag through the hole of a mill- 
stone on which she was throned. 
This tissue of genuine Celtic romance 
was given, in epitome, in a Latin ver- 
sion, dating tenth century, and may 
be consulted in the tale, “ Olwen and 
Kulhweh,” in the “ Mabinogion.” 

In the same valuable collection are 
found other stories, of which we may 
have something to say on a future 
occasion, and in which Arthur bears 
some resemblance to Beranger’s “ King 
of Ivetot.” 


**He holds his Court at Caer-Leon, in 
Wales. He is represented sitting in the 
centre of his hall of state, on a seat of 
green woven twigs, with a bright yellow 
carpet under his feet, and a red cushion 
under his elbow. Things take their course 
with very little etiquette—I might say, in 
very bourgeois fashion. The prince goes to 
sleep on his throne, as his sword in its 
sheath. He only draws it against the wild 
beasts of the forests, which he hunts in com- 
pany with his knights. He exhibits no 
sign of religious belief; and were it not 
that the Mass is sometimes celebrated be- 
fore him, one would suppose him anything 
but a Christian. His courtiers eat and 
drink around him, and while away the 
time in telling stories. The queen employs 
herself in sewing in the window recess. 
The door is ever open, and the porter is 
frequently absent—a mark of hospitality 
among the Celtic tribes.”"—“ Les Romans 
de la Table Ronde,” par le Vicomte Th. 
Hersart de la Villemarqué. 


Our heroic king was not only made 
a mythologic hero—a second Fion 
MacCuil—by the elder Celtic bards, 
a mere patriot chief by Llywarch 
Hen and Caradoc, a_ hospitable 
householder as in the story quoted, 
but the serious-minded composers of 
Latin poems and hymns, from the 
ninth to the twelfth century, bestow- 
ed the character of a pious crusader 
on him. “Precursor of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, he visited the East, he fasted, 
watched, and prayed three days at 
the Holy Sepulchre. He brought 
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back a latge cross, which was to en- 
sure him victory over the pagans.” 
Geoffry, the historian, is careful to 
display his devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and the painting of her image 
on his shield, as he found these facts 
in the Welsh MS., which itself was a 
true version of the Breton one. The 
simple-minded lovers of song and 
story of the twelfth century were 
convinced that his fame filled the 
civilized world, and that even the 
Arabs were in the habit of relating 
his deeds, under the shade of their 
tents and palm-trees, and around their 
tent-fires. 

The grave William of Malmesbury 
represents him as holding high fes- 
tival in Caerleon at Christmas, and 
conferring knighthood on these occa- 
sions. He speaks of his disappear- 
ance and of his future melee 
very probable in his eyes, as no one 
was able to show his tomb. Gerald 
Barry, who was so credulous in mat- 
ters Irish, seemed to have formed a 
correct estimate of things nearer 
home. His words on the subject 
are,—“ The Britons and their mins- 
trels, so fond of romancing, relate in 
their fictions that after the battle of 
Camlan, where Modred was slain, and 
Arthur mortally wounded, an ima- 
ginary goddess, named Morgana, con- 
veyed his body to the Isle of Avalon, 
in order that his wounds might be 
healed, and himself enabled to return 
one day, strongand powerful, to govern 
the Britons.” 

The ideas of the Armorican Bretons 
on the subject of Arthur do not exactly 
coincide with any of those hitherto 
presented. As exiles, they tenderly 
cherished the old legends of their 
native Britain and its mythic heroes. 
They entertained for Arthur in par- 
leu that enthusiastic love and re- 
verence, which in a higher degree 
still they experienced for St. Kadoc 
or St. Hervé. He was the warlike 
— of their native country, who 

efended his people while alive, and 
whose influence was still great in a 
spiritual and poetic sense. 

In a former article was given a 
literal translation of a war ode in 
honour of Arthur, sung by the royal- 
ist Bretons when marching against 
the Bleus of 1793. To the Armori- 
cans contending with the kings of 
France of old days, or the blood- 
hounds of Danton and Robespierre, 
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he was not the chivalrous king of the 
middle ages, nor the all-accomplished 
knight, nor the seeker of adventures. 
He was simply the patriotic and re- 
vengeful chief leading his faithful 
people to take dire vengeance on their 
foes. At times he protected his land 
(Brittany)* from the ravages of wild 
beasts and sea monsters—resembling 
in this the rude heroes of the Greeks, 
Hercules and Theseus. He is found 
doing duty in this fashion in the legend 
of St. Efflamm. This holy man, quit- 
ting his Irish home and his Irish 
bride, Enora, on the very night of 
their nuptials, sets out to dedicate 
his whole life to solitude and penance. 
Coming to the sea-shore, he cannot 
espy boat or ship, nothing but a chest 
pierced with many holes. Steppin 

fearlessly into this barge, he is wafte 

to the coast of Lannion, in Brittany. 


“Then was Brittany desolated 
By wild animals and dragons fierce; 
But no portion was in such ill plight 
As the coast of Lannion. 


“ But many of them were already slain 
By the chief of Breton warriors, Arthur,— 
Arthur, whose equal has not been found 
Since his first appearance on earth. 


“ When Saint Eff_amm touched the strand, 
He saw the king in dire struggle ; 
His choked steed lying on his back, 
Pouring the blood through his nostrils. 


“ Before him raged a fierce monster ; 
In the centre of his fronta large red eye; 
Green flinty scales round his shoulders, 
His size that of a full-grown bull. 


“ His tail twisted as a strong iron screw, 
His horrible mouth stretched from ear to 
ear. 
And filled with fangs, white and sharp 
As the tusks of a fierce boar. 


“ Three long days they had struggled, 
Neither with power to crush his foe, 
But when the saint stepped on land, 
The king was sinking to his knee. 


“ But when he caught sight of Eflamm, 
Faintly he cried—‘ Sir pilgrim, 
Bring me water, or I perish!’ 
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“ Said Efflamm— With the aid of God, 
The Lord blessed for evermore, 
I will find for thee water.’ 


“ And with his strong staff 
Thrice he smote the rock, 
The mossy rock on its summit ; 


“ And from that summit rushed a spring 
Of pure water, to refresh the hero, 
And restore his strength and health. 


“ Refreshed he then rushed on the beast, 
And deep in his throat he buried his keen 
glaive. 
A loud cry uttered the monster, 
And plunged deep into the sea waves.” 


The grateful hero invited the saint 
to come with him to Court, but the 
holy man knew better. He made a 
hermitage for himself near the spot, 
and there lived. At the conclusion of 
the legend, when the married saints 
receive their glorious rewards, the 
composer makes these remarks :— 


“Tn order that no one may forget these 
things that have never yet been in any 
books, they are here put in verse, so that 
they may be sung in churches.” 


On the front of the Church of Perros, 
by Lannion, where the combat was 
supposed to be fought, is still to be 
seena bas-relief representing the rough 

atriot, crown on head and sword in 
nand, overcoming the dragon with the 
saint’s aid. Its date is clearly esta- 
blished as the end of the eleventh or 
be ear the twelfth century. 
he “Brut y Brenhined,” already 
spoken of as having been brought 
from Brittany in 1125, and translated 
into Welsh by Walter Calenius of 
Oxford, is not in existence, but Welsh 
copies are extant.t It has never been 
cordially cherished by the scholars of 
the principality, for the original com- 
a had more at heart the glory of 
iis own country than that of Cambria, 
He sends Breton heroes to the mother 
country, to succour her struggling 
princes on the point of being defeated, 
and he objects to the Welsh that they 
lost the early proud name of the race, 





* As the Irish colony settled in the sixth century in the West Highlands gave locali- 
ties in their new country to the Fians of their ancestors, so the Bretons connect some of 
Arthur's exploits with their own heaths, valleys, and rocks. 


+ “ Barzaz Breiz,” par Villemarqué. 


+ One of these has been preserved in the ‘‘ Myvyrian Archaiology,” vol. ii., under the 
title of Brut Tysilio (the Legend of Sulio). An account of this saint, so devoted to sacred 
music, may be seen in a former article in the DusLin University Magazine. 
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while those who sought refuge in 
Armorica bravely and nobly retain it 
for themselves and their new dwell- 
ing-place. 

t is curious that something ana- 
logous happened amongst ourselves. 
The Scots of our country sent a 
colony in the sixth century to Alba or 
Caledonia, and this colony attached 
the name of their parent country and 
that of their ancestors to their new 
resting-place, and there it has become 
permanent. 

No Irishman at this day thinks 
anything about his island having lost 
its former name, and he and his 
countrymen their patronymic; while 
Highlanders, who have some right to 
be called Scots, and Lowlanders, who 
have no right at all, enjoy the full 
privilege and all the accruing advan- 
=~ of the title.* 

n the sketch of the life and ex- 
ploits of Arthur, taken from the Latin 
chronicle of Geoffry, and which is 
substantially the same as the Welsh 
version of the Breton romance, it 
will be seen that the characters of 
Arthur and his Court, are essentially 
different from those that appear in 
the Welsh triads, and poems, and 
tales, and from what the French and 
English poets, later in time, took the 
liberty to present in a form altered for 
the worse. Instead of the struggling 
petty chief of some legends, or the 
mythological undefined demi-god of 
the others— 


“ We find Arthur with the particular ex- 
pression, animation, and relief which the 
popular paintings of Armorica have given 
him. He retains little of the king of the 
Welsh stories. He speaks, he talks, he 
acts as a knightly king. He enters in full 
panoply into the world of chivalry, the 
dawn of which illumines his features. He 
belongs less to the Cambrians than to all 
civilized Europe. His knights, Kai and 
Beduyr, become French. One is of La 
Manche the other of Anjou. He has the 
cross engraved on his sword, and on his 
forehead the sign of the Christian, as a 
crown. He is young, he is handsome, he 
is good. The Britons love and follow him ; 
the national saints protect and bless him ; 
the Pagan Saxons fear him, and attack him 
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only by treason. Brave as the 
Charlemagne of story, he is no less pious 
than that exterminator of the Saxon.”— 
(Count de la Villemargu*.) 


In the Breton chronicle he has 
several of the chivalric attributes. 
He goes on making conquests, less 
for power than glory. He holds high 
state in Paris and other continental 
cities ; but his greatest merit, in the 
eyes of the zealous Count from whom 
we have quoted, is that, like Dante, 
he had put himself under the tutelage 
of the heavenly Patroness of Purity. 
Thus in the legend of the kings, we 
find the remark—“ The ladies were 
chaste at the court of King Arthur, 
and through the love the knights 
cherished for them, they were all 
valiant and virtuous.” 

This purity of sentiment, investing 
the Armorican Arthur, and his court, 
sadly deteriorated when the Norman- 
French poets took the chronicling of 
the court affairs in hand. Even the 
Cambrian chiefs and minstrels were 
not to be compared with their Armor- 
ican brethren in what may be consi- 
dered the finest properties of the 
chivalric era. Caradoc, of Llancarvan, 
assures us that—‘ The Prince Rhys 
Ap Tudor returning in 1077 from a 
long sojourn in Gaul, brought back 
with him the habits, the sentiments, 
and the manners of the court of 
Arthur, which, having been lost in 
Cambria, had been religiously pre- 
served among the Dukes of Brit- 


toay.t 

he reader may possibly wonder 
that as yet no mention is made of 
the Round Table; but, in reality, 
there is none made of it either in the 
old Welsh poems, in the triads, in the 
Welsh prose tales, or the Armorican 


manuscript, or its versions. Wace 
merely says that Arthur had a table 
made for his knights, but says not a 
word about its form. However, the 
French poets, who took Arthur and 
his court for their subject, insisted 
that they had heard of the article 
from the Welsh story-tellers. 
“Fist Arthur la roonde table 
Dont Britons dient mainte fable.”’f 


* In the “Book of Armagh” is an insertion made in the beginning of the eleventh 


century by the hand of the secretary of Brian Boroimhe. 


“Emperor of the Scots.” 


In it that monarch is styled 


+ “Myvyrian Archaiology,” vol. ii., page 521; “ Iolo Manuscripts,” page 391. 


~ “Arthur made the Round Table, 


Whereof the Britons tell many a fable.” 
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Referring to the enduring impres- 
sion which the old Arthurian legends 
have left on the public mind, Count 
Villemarqué gives the following infor- 
mation. 


“The entertainments of the court of 
Arthur, have left in Armorica traces, very 
humble if you will, but very significant of 
their strong hold on the traditions of the 
land. Country children in Brittany know- 
ing neither how to read nor write, and 
speaking the language of their parents, 
have often in their plays, revealed to me 
treasures of the old Celtic poetry. They 
had, thirty years since, and probably they 
have still, in some places, a play which they 
called the play of King Arthur. 

“They sought a large isolated stone, and 
sot on it one of the gravest and steadiest of 
the troop. They crowned him with leaves, 
and the rest—boys and girls—taking hands 
formed a ring round him, singing this 
distich :— 

‘Roue Arzur, me ho salud, 
Me ho salud, roue a Vrud.’* 


“ After making three rounds they applied 
their faces to the earth three times.” 


Having, as in duty bound, given 
reasonable attention and space to the 
king, his knights claim our notice. 
Alas, if all were without fear, some 
were not without reproach. it will 
be more agreeable to writer and 
reader to get over the disagreeable 
portion of our task first, and have 
the satisfaction of ending with the 
career of the heroes commendable at 
all points. Our first election then 
falls on Tristan, with whom is eter- 
wal remembered the ill-starred 
Irish princess, Iseult. They are bet- 


ter known by the names of— 


SIR TRISTREM AND THE FAIR ISOUD, 


The story of these ill-fated lovers 
suffers some variation in the hands 
of the different relaters ; but the fol- 
lowing facts agreed on, stand out in 
the various versions. 

Tristan received his military educa- 
tion at the court of his uncle Mark 
ow. Horse), King of Cornwall. 

orhoult, an Irish prince, appearing 
at the court, demanded tribute ; but 
Tristan engaging him in single com- 
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bat, slew him. Being wounded by 
the poisoned weapon of Morhoult in 
the thigh, he proceeded to Ireland, 
and was healed by the fair Iseult, or 
Isoud.t Returning home, he so ex- 
tolled the beauty and virtues of his 
fair physician, that his uncle sent 
him back to bring the charming lady 
to Cornwall to be his queen. Tristan 
faithfully performed his duty to a 
certain point. Iseult’s mother in- 
trusted a wonderful love- potion to 
her favourite maid Brangwen, to be 
delivered to the Equine King to be 
swallowed by himself and his bride. 
A strong mutual love would be the 
enduring result. Very unfortunately, 
Tristan was seized with thirst on the 
voyage, and coming at this liquor, 
drank some, and persuaded Iseult to 
finish the rest. They were ignorant 
of the quality of the beverage till too 
late, and each found it afterwards 
impossible to overcome a violent af- 
fection for the other. Some time 
after her marriage with King Mare’h 
(ch guttural), the husband was in- 
formed of his wife’s infidelity and his 
nephew's disloyalty. The unfortu- 
nate and guilty pair were seized and 
led to execution, but Tristan escaped, 
and in a short. time effected her deli- 
verance, and both fled to the woods. 
Marc’h tired of his enforced single 
life, recalled and pardoned his queen, 
but ordered Tristan to keep his dis- 
tance. He, however, assuming the 
character of a fool, once more became 
a resident of the Court of Tintagel, 
and a favourite with his uncle. A 
new accusation, a new awakening of 
Mare’h’s jealousy, and an appeal on 
the part of the lady to the protection 
of King Arthur and his knights. By 
an ingenious ruse she established her 
innocence to the full satisfaction of 
Arthur and everybody, and a grand 
tournament took place. In it all the 
knights of the Round Table were 
forced, by an unknown warrior, to 
bite the dust, but when the joustin 

was over he was not to be found. 
Knight after knight went in pursuit 
to induce him to return, and receive 
honours and rewards at the hands of 
Arthur, but he would not be per- 


* “King Arthur, I salute thee, 
I salute thee, O king of renown.” 
t Local antiquaries assert that this hapless princess has left her name to the village of 
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suaded: he dreaded his uncle’s re- 
sentment. At this time, owing to 
the philtre’s having lost its power,* 
and to the counsels of a holy hermit, 
he repaired to the Court of Brittany, 
aud became the husband of the 
daughter of King Hoel, an Iseult 
also. The memory of his former 
love somewhat troubled his new life, 
and he sought in dangerous adven- 
tures a distraction for his ennui. Re- 
ceiving a dangerous wound he des- 
patched a messenger to the Cornish 
queen, entreating her aid; but his 
wife having discovered his former 
misdeeds, bribed the messenger to 
say, on his return, that she would 
not contribute in the slightest degree 
to his recovery. He died, rather 
from chagrin at Iseult’s alienation, 
than the effect of the wound. 

The story of “ Tristan and Iseult,” 
was in the repertory of the Northern 
Trouvéres and the Troubadours of 
Provence, in the early part of the 
twelfth century. No specimens of 
the southern lays on the subject are 
extant. One of the earliest northern 
versions known was composed by a 
certain bard named Berox, about 1260. 
The next in order of time was versi- 
fied by Thomas of Ercildoune, in the 
sort of English spoken at the court of 
Scotland in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. Concerning Thomas 
and his works and his times, ample 
information is given in the “Sir 
Tristrem,” edited by Sir Walter Scott. 
As the Trouvéres had been exercising 
their wits on the subject nearly half 
a century before the time of Thomas, 
who was born in 1219, he must 
have laid the French poets under 
contribution, or have studied the 
“Legends of the Cymry of West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and _ the 
South-west of Scotland.”—(See Un1- 
VERSITY MaGazine for January last). 
The latter supposition is the more 
probable. 

Long after the first descent of the 
West Germans, there were three Cel- 
tic principalities in the west besides 
Wales. These included :—\st., Corn- 
wall and part of Devonshire ; 2nd., 
Lancashire and Cumberland ; 3rd., 
the district between the Solway Frith 
and the Frith of Clyde. Some of the 
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localities mentioned in the “ Mort 
d’Arthur,” belong to the border. 
Bamborough Castle was the Castle 
Orgeillous ; Berwick, the Joyeuse 
Garde—Sir Launcelot’s fortress. In 
the thirteenth century there must 
still have remained in some force, 
the British speech and a considerable 
portion of the old literature ; and we 
find in the romance of Thomas, the 
localities, and most of the personages, 
undeniably Celtic. The action passes 
in Cornwall, Brittany, Wales, and 
Ireland; and the names Tristan, 
Morgan, Riis, Urgan (Urien), Brang- 
wen, Ganharden, Mare’h, and Isoude, 
or Iseult, have Celtic roots. 

Thomas was living after the date 
1284, and the existing MS. copy of 
his poem is supposed by Sir Walter 
Scott to have been written about 
1330, in the reign of Edward III. It 
is called the Auchinleck MS., and 
was presented to the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary by Alexander Boswell, of Auchin- 
leck, lord of session, and father of Dr. 
Johnson’s Boswell. There is nothing 
known of the early history of the 
precious manuscript. This verse will 
give an idea of the orthography of 
the English spoken at the Scottish 
court when Edward III. reigned in 
England, 1327 to 1357. For though 
Thomas wrote his poem in the reign 
of Henry III, we may suppose the 
spelling in the MS. to . that in use 
in the time of the copyist. 


“Thus hath Tristrem the Swete, 
Y-slawe the Douke Morgan ; 
No wold he never lete, 
Till mo castles were tan. 
Tounes thai yold him skete, 
And cities stithe of stan, 
The folk fel to his fet; 
Ayaines him stod ther nan 
In land; 
He slough his fader Ban, 
Al bowed to his hand.” 


This in the current hand of the 
nineteenth century will read— 


“Thus hath Tristrem the Sweet slain 
the Duke Morgan, nor would he ever stop 
till more castles were taken. Towns they 
yielded him quickly, and cities stout (or 
stiff) of stone; the folk fell at his feet, 
against him stood there none in (the) land; 
he slew his father Ban, all bowed to his 
hand.” 





* This love-potion was warranted to retain its virtue for three years. 


In some Irish 


tales we find a medicament in full vigour for twenty-one. 
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Raoul de Beauvais, a Norman poet, 
contemporary with Thomas, is sup- 
posed to have rendered his Tristrem 
into French verse, of such ortho- 

raphy and construction as would 
urnish a good exercise to a feuilleton 
writer of our day to discover its sense. 
This copier mentioned that different 
bards took different methods of tell- 
ing the story, but that he followed 
Breri. 
“ Nel dient pas sulun Breri, 
Ki solt les gestes et les cuntes 
De tus les reis, de tus les cuntes, 
Ki orent ésté en Bretagne, 
E sur que tut de cest ouraingne.”* 


This would be as much of a puzzle 
to a modern French scholar as 
Thomas’s verses to an English one. 
In a portion of this poem he quotes 
Thomas’s authority, and a couple of 
fragments extant, in Mr. Dyce’s pos- 
session, at the time when Scott was 
preparing “ Sir Tristrem” forthe press, 
tell the story in conformity with the 
plot of the English poem. 

Gottfried von Strasburg, who wrote 
a poem on the loves of Tristan and 
Iseult in the thirteenth century, also 
quotes Thomasof Britannia with great 
respect and honour, and follows his 
plot closely, but generally requires 
seven verses to render:the sense of 
one. Death interrupting his work, 
it was completed, but in a very in- 
ferior style, by Heinrik von Vribert. 

A few lines are quoted of Gott- 
fried’s version, which will be found 
much more to resemble modern Ger- 
man than the language of Beauvais 
modern French. 

‘* Aber als ich gesprochen han, 

Daz si niht rehte haben gelesen, 
Daz ist als ich uch sage gewesen, 
Sin sprachen in der rihte niht, 
Als Tomas von Britanie giht, 
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Der aventure meistr was (war ?); 
Und an Britunschin buechen las 
Aller der lautherenf leben, 

Und es uns ze chunde hat geben.” 


Six ancient copies of Godfrey's 
poem have been preserved. 

A combination of happy-circum- 
stances, which we have not space to 
particularize, rendered the cultivation 
of such poetry as Thomas delighted 
in, a favourite exercise at the Scottish 
court in his time. But it was only at 
that period that the English of the 
south, treated so discourteously by 
the Anglo-Norman nobility, was as- 
suming the form adapted for poetic 
purposes. The transition state from 
the Anglo-Saxon to Chaucer’s English 
did not encourage—indeed was unfit 
for poetic composition. The French 
prose romances, which were merely 
the old metrical lays reduced to that 
easy form of composition, began about 
1190. 

The first productions in that form 
were put forward by the good easy 
folk in cloisters and other retreats of 
lettered repose, as so many histories 
which they, the editors, pretended to 
have translated from some Latin or 
Greek or British original. “The min- 
strels, forsooth, who had sung on the 
same subjects, were not trustworthy 
—they had been guilty of deasings in- 
numerable.” It was only in the prose 
narrative now issued that the genuine 
deeds of such and such heroes were 
narrated. Thus the author of “La 
Vraye Histoire de Troy” concludes 
his egregious narrative in these words 
—“T have thus brought to end the 
true history of Troy, in the manner 
as it was found written in the hand 
of St. Peter, in the Greek language, 
and from Greek put into Latin. And 
I have translated it into French, not 


* “They do not tell it as Breri does, 
Who knew the gestes and the tales 
Of all the kings, of all the counts, 
Who had been in Brittany, 
And about the whole of this story (work).” 
+ Lantheren, as quoted by Sir Walter Scott; evidently erroneous. 


t “ But as I have said 


That they have not truthfully recited, — 
That is, as I to you have told, 

Because they have not said truth 

As Thomas of Britain gives it, 

Who was master of adventure (romance), 
And in British books read 

All the lives of the nobles, 

And has made them known to us.” 
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in rhymes nor verses, where in fine 
and strong try are found many 
lies, This . e minstrels mene = of 
in pompous language, to please kings 
kp les.” , 

The earliest attempts by writers in 
Uhaucerian English were translations 
from these French poems and prose 
romances, but about the close of this 
grand old poet’s life they ventured on 
original stories. Our subject, how- 
ever, leads us back to the transition 
from French poetry to the prose of the 
romance with which we are concerned. 
The most remarkable prose version of 
the “Tristan” is that whose title as 

uoted by Montfaucon follows. Le 
Domes Tristan et Iseult, traduit 
de Latin en Frangois, par Lucas Che- 
valier Sieur du Chastel de Gast, pres 
de Salisbirt. Sieur Luc or Huc pre- 
tends that his original was the com- 
position of Rusticien de Pise made 
some time in the thirteenth century. 
Sir Walter Scott classes both the 
original writer and translator with 
those mythic worthies, Robert de Bor- 
ron, author of “ Lancelot du Lac ;” 
with Desrains, the lineal descendant 
of Joseph of Arimathea, and author 
of the “Saint Greal ;’ and with Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, author of “ Don 
Quixote.” Whoever wrote this prose 
“Tristan,” Rusticien, or Huc, or Ali- 
quis or Nemo, it is possessed of much 
merit. We extract a few sentences 
from its panegyric by Monsieur de 
Tressan, the lover and judicious edi- 
tor of so much of the old French 
imaginative literature. 


“ The touches in this romance are strong, 
the sentiments noble, the heroes as gallant 
as theyare brave. The heroines are charm- 
ing ; we must not pry too closely into some 
of their adventures. Their little foibles 
(adultery, &c.) are relieved by so much 
courage, love and constancy. The good 
Rusticien lends them such fine excuses that 
we would be extra severe if we did not re- 
ceive them. The faithful Brangwen is the 
most perfect model of friends. We are 
tenderly interested in her on account of 
seeing to what a point her heroism extends 
in endeavouring to serve the beauteous 
Iseult.”* 


The earliest printed edition of the 
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Sieur Gast’s romance dates Rouen, 
1498. 


THE CELTIC FRAGMENTS OF “ TRISTAN.” 


We do not find in the Welsh or 
Breton remains the complete legend 
of “Tristan.” We must content our- 
selves with such fragments and allu- 
sions as prove that the auditors or 
readers to whom they were addressed, 
were already familiar with the mis- 
fortunes and guilt of the famous 
lovers. In the Triads of the Monk 
of Llanearvan, Tristan is one of the 
three most famous heralds, and of the 
three most famous princes, and 
of the three most famous swineherds 
of Britain. He was one of the three 
heroes of Britain unconquerable by 
constraint, by valour, or by wile. He 
was also one of the three warriors 
who could assume any form they 
pleased. Iseult was one of the three 
incontinent queens of Britain. 

The love-potion drunk on the 
voyage is said by ardent Celts to be 
prefigured by the “cupof knowledge,” 
of which the young Taliesin, troubled 
by thirst, swallowed some drops. He 
immediately found himself gifted 
with knowledge of the present and 
future, but he became sensible at the 
same time of the miseries that waited 
on the gift. The cup drunk by Tris- 
tan and Iseult was delicious for the 
moment, but see the sin and sorrow 
of which it was the primal cause ! 

With the bards Tristan changed 
his mortal shape, with the French 
poets he disguised his heroic form 
under that of a harper, a pedler, a 
fool, and a beggar, and once became 
unrecognisable in arms covered with 
black crape. The romancers lent 
King Marc the ears of a horse, and 
his dwarf discovered the secret. But 
long before their days, the Welsh, 
Bretons, and Irish had their legend 
of Lara Loingseach of the horse’s 
ears.t Marc’h, as mentioned already, 
is Celtic for horse. In the romance 
Tristan escapes from death by leap- 
ing from a precipice. Near Tintagel, 
in Cornwall, is a rock which the na- 
tives called Lam T'ristan (Leim in 
Irish), Tristan’s Leap. 


* Sir Walter spells the name of the heroine wherever it occurs in the poem Jsonde, 


though he gives his opinion in the notes that Isoude would be more consonant to the 


Celtic. Jseal or Isiol in Irish is soft, secret. 
t See “Leinster Folk Lore,” in the Unrverstry MAGAZINE. 
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In the French romances Tristan 
having dismounted all the knights of 
the court that came to attack him, 
Arthur despatches one after another 
to oblige him by courteous instance 
to return and reveal who heis. All 
are unsuccessful but Gawain of the 
Golden Tongue. ‘Two hundred years 
before the French minstrels sung his 
adventures, a Welsh bard recited this 
incident, and gave the dialogue be- 
tween the heroes at full length. 


“ Gwalhmai.— Rough are the waves 
when the sea is high, Who art thou, 
mysterious warrior ?’ 

“ Tristan.—‘ Fearful are the waves and 
the lightning. Let them be terrible in their 

‘fury. In the day of battle I am Trystan’ 
(vehement—in Gaelic, sorrowful). 

“ Gwalhmai.— Tristan of speech without 
reproach, who never fled in the day of fight, 
Gwalhmai was once your comrade.’ 

“ Tristan.—‘ I would do for Gwalhmai, 
in the day of slaughter, what one would do 
for his brother.’ 

“ Gwalhmai.— Tristan of brilliant cha- 
racter, whose sword flashes in the strife of 
war, I am Gwalhmai, nephew to Arthur.’ 

“ Tristan.—‘Gwalhmai, more subtle than 
the fox, if you are ever in peril, I will cause 
the blood of your foes to mount to their 
knees.’ 

“ Gwalhmai.— Tristan, for you I will 
also fight while my arm has power.’ 

“ Tristan—‘I ask you, who are those 
warriors I see on the plain ?” 

“* Gwalhmai.—‘ Tristan, of noble quali- 
ties, these are the suiteof Arthur approach- 
ing.’ 

“ Tristan.— I fear not Arthur. 
brave him in nine hundred battles.’ 

“ Gwalhmai.— Tristan, beloved of ladies, 
before going to fight it is fit tolisten to terms.’ 

“* Tristan —‘ While my sword is on my 
thigh, and my right arm can defend me, I 
fear no one.” 

“ Gwalhmai.—‘ Tristan of shining ta- 
lents, do not determine to fight Arthur, thy 
friend.’ 

“ Tristan.—‘ Gwalhmai, for thy love I 
will reflect. I say to you in truth, I love 
all who love me.’ 

“ Gwalhmai.—‘ Tristan, of the stubborn 
disposition, the rain softens a hundred oaks, 
Come to thy kinsman.’ 

“ Tristan.—‘ Gwalhmai, of the perverse 
answers, let the rain moisten a hundred 
furrows. I will follow you everywhere.’ 
(They approach Arthur.) 

“ Gwalhmai (to Arthur).—‘ Arthur of 
the mild words, the rains moisten a hundred 
heads. Behold Tristan, and rejoice !’ 

“ Arthur. —‘ Gwalhmai, of irreproachable 
answers, the rain moistens a hundred heads. 
Welcome, Tristan, chief of the army! 
Tristan, king of battles, receive the highest 


I would 
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honour, but respect me as thy sovereign. 
None shall do thee wrong. Let there be no 
coldness between two friends.’ 

“ Tristan.— Arthur, I hear thee and 
submit. What you order, that will I do,’” 


Another instance, taken from the 
old British legends, must conclude 
our parallels. In the romance, Tris- 
tan, dying of a deadly wound in 
Brittany, sends his trusty Ganhardin 
to Cornwall to bring Iseult to heal 
him. If he succeeds, he is to have a 
white sail hoisted as he returns. He 
succeeds ; he is entering the Armori- 
can harbour with the white sail set, 
but Iseult the Second, the wife of 
Tristan, watching at the window, 
cries, “O, husband ! your life is safe. 
Hither, like the wind, comes Ganhar- 
din!” “What colour is his sail ?” 
“ Black as the raven’s wing.” “Then 
Iseult is false, and I am a dead 
man.” He turns to. the wall and 
dies. Iseult, on landing, hears the 
bells all tolling. She inquires the 
cause ; is told that they lament the 
death of the peerless Tristan. With 
hair loose and dress disordered, she 
flies “nee the streets, enters the 

alace, rushes to the bed where he 
ies, throws herself upon the corse, 
and expires. 

There is a ballad still current in 
Brittany, and known to have been 
composed before the twelfth century. 
It is called Bran (Crow), or the pri- 
soner of war, and in its early state 
must have served as the groundwork 
for the above passage. A young Bre- 
ton warrior made prisoner, sends, by 
a trusty messenger, a ring to his 
mother, a proof of his being still 
alive, with a request that she would 
come to him. The messenger, dis- 
guised as a beggar, accomplishes his 
errand, and the glad woman accom- 

anies him to the strange land to see 

er beloved child. He is in expecta- 
tion of the visit, and has the gaoler 
on the watch. But the perfidious 
fellow, when he sees the two ap- 
proaching, mentions that the messen- 
ger only is coming. The heart of the 
anxious expectant sinks, he expires, 
and the unfortunate woman arrives 
too late. 

“ The lady asked of the people whom she 
met, ‘What has happened, that all your 
bells are ringing ?” 

“An old man answered—‘A young, 
wounded warrior, a prisoner, has died this 
evening.’ 
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“ He had scarcely finished when the lady 
ran towards the dungeon. 

“The lady ran, all in tears, her gray 
hair loose and flowing, so that the people 
wondered, seeing a lady in such grief, has- 
tening through the streets. 

**So much that they asked of each other 
* Who is this poor lady, and whence does she 
come?’ And the lady ran, and said to the 
porter when she came to the foot of the 
tower— 

“Open to me quickly. Open the door. 
My son, my son! I must see him!’ 

““When the great door was opened, she 
threw herself on her son’s body, she locked 
him in her arms, and never rose again.”* 


Having thus endeavoured to show 
how much the Norman Trouvéres and 
Thomas of Erceldoune were indebted 
to the Celtic bards for the entertain- 
ment they afforded to court and 
camp, and having given such reasons 
as occurred to us for their neglect of 
the old Teutonic sagas, we will con- 
clude with a quotation from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “‘Tristrem,” wherein he 
accounts for their preference of the 
Celtic productions Rook other mo- 
tives. Perhaps the complete truth 


Guy Deverell. 
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will result from a combination of the 
twotheories. The passage to be quoted 
did not come under our attention till 
the earlier portion of this article had 
been written. 


“ Invaders have, in every country, adopt- 
ed, sooner or later, the traditions, sometimes 
even the genealogies, of the original inha- 
bitants, while they have forgotten, after a 
few generations, those of the country of 
their forefathers. . : A race of 
strangers, when the lapse of years has in- 
duced them no lenger to account themselves 
such, welcome any fiction by which they 
can associate their ancestors with the scenes 
in which themselves live, as transplanted 
trees push forth every fibre that may con- 
nect them with the soil to which they are 
transferred, Thus, every tradition failed 
among the Saxons which related to their 
former habitations on the Elbe. The Nor- 
mans forgot not merely their ancient dwel- 
lings in Scandinavia, but even their Neus- 
trian (Norman) possessions; and both 
adopted with greedy ardour the fabulous 
history of Arthur and his chivalry in pre- 
ference to the better authenticated and 
more splendid achievements of Hengist, or 
of Rolf Gangr, the conqueror of Normandy.” 


GUY DEVERELL. 


BY J, 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “ WYLDER’S HAND,” &e. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MAGICIAN DRAWS A DIAGRAM, 


“Guy DEVERELL left no issue,” said 
Dives. 

“No; none in the world ; neither 
chick nor child. I need not care a 
brass farthing about any that can’t 
inherit, if there were any ; but there 
isn’t one ; there’s no real danger, you 
see. In fact, there can’t be any— 
eh? J don’t seeit. Do you? You 
were a sharp fellow always, Dives. 
Can you see anything threatening 
in it ?” 

“It! What?” said the Rev. Dives 
Marlowe. “ I sce nothing whatever— 
absolutely nothing. Surely you can’t 
fancy that a mere resemblance, how- 
ever strong, where there can’t possibly 
beidentity, and the fact that the young 
man’s name is Guy, will make a case 
for alarm !” 


“Guy Strangways, you know,” 
said Sir Jekyl. 

“Well, what of Strangways? I 
don’t see.” 

“Why, Strang ways, you remember, 
or don’t remember, was the name of 
the fellow that was always with— 
with—that cross-grained muff.” 

“With Guy Deverell, you mean.” 

“Ay, with him that night, and 
constantly, and abroad I think at 
those German gaming places where 
he played so much.” 

“T forgot the name. I remember 
hearing there was a person in your 
company that unlucky night; but 
you never heard more of him ¢” 

“No, of course; for he owed me a 

recious lot of money ;’ and from 
abit he chuckled, but with some- 


* “Barzaz Breiz” (Breton Bards).of Le Vicomte Th. Hersart del a Villemarqué, to 
whose abilities and to whose zeal for old Celtic literature we wish to render due honour, 
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thing of a frown. “He could have 
iven me a lot of trouble, but so could 
ft him. My lawyers said he could 
not seriously affect me, but he might 
have annoyed me; and I did not care 
about the money, so I did not follow 
him; and, as the lawyers say, we 
turned our backs on one another.” 

“Strangways,’ murmured the rec- 
tor, musingly. * 

“Do you remember him, now?” 
asked Sir Jekyl. 

“No; that is, I'm not sure. I was 
in orders then though, and could 
hardly have met him. I am sure I 
should recollect him if I had. What 
was he like ?” 

“ A nasty looking Scotch dog, with 
freckles—starved and tall—a hungry 
hound—large hands and feet—as ugly 
a looking cur as you ever beheld.” 

“ But “Deverell, poor fellow, was a 
bit of a dandy—wasn’t he? How did 
he come to choose such a companion.” 

“Well, maybe he was not quite as 
bad as he describes, and his family 
was good, I believe ; but there must 
have been something more, he hung 
about him so. Yes, he was a most 
objectionable looking fellow. Soawk- 
ward, and not particularly well 
dressed; but a canny rascal, and 
knew what he was about. I could 
not make out what use Deverell 
made of him, nor exactly what ad- 
vantage he made of Deverell.” 

“T can’t, for the life of me, see, 
Jekyl, anything in it except a resem- 
blance, and that is positively nothing, 
and a Christian name, that is all, and 
Guy is no such uncommon one. As 
for Strangways, he does not enter 
into it at all—a mere accidental 
association. Where is that Strang- 
ways—is he living ?” 

“T don’t know now ; ten years ago 
he was, and Pelter and Crowe thought 
he was going to do me some mischief, 
a prosecution or something, they 
thought to extort money ; but I knew 
they were wrong. I had a reason 
—at least it was unlikely, be- 
cause I rather think he had repaid 
me that money about then. A year 
or so before a large sum of money 
was lodged to my account by Herbert 
Strangways, that was his name, at the 
International Bankin Lombard-street; 
in fact it was more than I thought he 
owed me— interest, I suppose, and that 
sort of thing. I put Pelters and Crowe 
in his track, but they could make out 
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nothing. The bank people could not 
help us. Unluckily I was away at 
the time, and the lodgment was two 
months old when I heard of it. There 
were several raw Scotch-looking 
rascals, they said, making lodgments 
about then, and they could not tell 
exactly what sort of fellow made 
this. I wanted to make out about 
him. What do you think of it?” 

“IT don’t see anything suspicious in 
it. He owed you the money and 
chose to pay.” 

“He was protected by the Statute 
of Limitations, my lawyer said, and 
I could not have recovered it. 
Doesn't it look odd ?” 

“ Those Scotch fellows.” 

“ He’s not Scotch, though.” 

“Well, whatever he is, if he has 
good blood he’s proud, perhaps, and 
would rather pay what he owes than 


“Well, of course, a fellow’s glad 
of the money ; but I did not like it ; 
it looked as if he wanted to get rid of 
the only pull I had on him, and was 
going to take steps to annoy me, you 
see.” 

“ That’s ten years ago?” 

‘ Yes ” 


“Well, considering how short life 
is, I think he’d have moved before 
now if he had ever thought of it. It 
is a quarter of a century since poor 


Deverell’s time. It’s a good while, 
you know, and the longer you wait 
in matters of that kind the less your 
chance ; and with a brisk decision the 
rector added, “T’ll stake, I think, all 
I’m worth, these people have no more 
connection with poor Deverell than 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and _ that 
Strangways has no more notion of 
moving any matter connected with 
that unhappy business than le has of 
leading an Trish rebellion,” 

“Tm glad you take that view— 
I know it’s the sound one. I knew 
you would, I think it’s just a little 
flicker of gout. If I had taken 
Vichy on my way back I’d never have 
thought of it. Ive no one to talk 
to. It’s a comfort to see you, Dives, 
I wish you'd come oftener.” And he 

laced his hand very kindly on his 
rother’s shoulder. 

“So will,” said Dives, not 
without kindness in his eyes, though 
his mouth was forbiddingstill. “You 
must not let chimeras take hold of 
you. I’m very glad I was here,” 
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“Did you remark that fat, moun- 
tainous French fellow, in that cursed 
suit of black, was very inquisitive 
about the green chamber?” asked Sir 
Jekyl, relapsing a little. 

“No, I did not hear him mention 
it ; what was it ?” asked Dives. 

“Well, not a great deal; only he 
seemed to want to know all about 
that particular room and its history, 
just as if there was already something 
in his head about it.” 

“Well, I told you, Jekyl,” said 
Dives, in a subdued tone, “you ought 
to do something decisive about that 
room, all things considered. If it 
were mine, I can tell you I should pull 
it down, not, of course, in such a way 
as to make people talk and ask 

uestions, but asasortofimprovement. 
’d make aconservatory, or something; 
- want a conservatory, and the 
uilding is positively injured by it. It 
is not the same architecture. You 
might put something there twice as 
good. Atall counted get rid of it.” 

“So I will—I intend—I think 
you're right—I really do. But it was 
brought about by little Beatrix talking 
about haunted rooms, you know, and 
that sort of nonsense,” said Sir 
Jekyl. 

“Oh ! then she mentioned it? He 
only asked questions about what she 
told him. Surely you're not going to 
vex yourself about that ?” 

Sir Jekyl looked at himand laughed, 
but not quite comfortably. 

“Well, I told you, you know, I do 
believe it’s great ; and whatever it is, 
I know, Dives, you’ve done me a 
great deal of good. Come, now, I’ve 
a horse I think you'll like, and you 
shall have him ; try him to-day, and 
I'll send him home for you if he suits 

you.” 

While the groom was putting up 
the horse, Sir Jekyl, who was quick 
and accurate of eye, recogiized the 
dark-faced intelligent little valet, 
whom he had seen for a moment, 
candle in hand, at the dressiug-room 
door, last night, to receive his guests. 

With a deferential smile, and shrug, 
and bow, all at once, this little gen- 
tleman lifted his cap with one hand, 
removing his German pipe with the 
other. 

He had been a courier —clever, 
active, gay—a man who might be 
trusted with money, pepers, diamonds, 
Beside his native French, he spoke 
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English very well, and a little German. 
He could keep accounts, and write a 
neat little foreign hand with florid 
capitals. He could mend his own 
clothes, and even his shoes. He could 
play the flute a little, and very much 
the fiddle. He was curious, and 
liked to know what was taking place. 
He liked a joke, and the dance, and 
was prone to the tender passion, and 
liked, in an honest way, a little bit 
of intrigue, or even espionage. Such 
a man he was as I could fancy in a 
light company of that marvellous 
army of Italy, of which Napoleon I. 
always spoke with wonder and de- 
light. 

In the stable-yard, as I have said, 
the baronet found this dark sprite 
smoking a German pipe ; and salu- 
tations having been exchanged, he 
bid him try instead two of his famous 
cigars,which he presented, and then he 
questioned him on tobacco, and on his 
family, the theatres, the railways, the 
hotels ; and finally Sir Jekyl said— 

“T wish you could recollect a man 
like yourself—I want one confoun- 
dedly. I shall be going abroad in 
August next year, and Ta give him 
five thousand francs a year, or more 
even, with pleasure, and keep him 
probably as long as he liked to stay 
with me. Try if you can remember 
such a fellow. Turn it over in your 
mind—do you see ? and I don’t care 
how soon he comes into my service.” 

The man lifted his cap again and 
bowed even lower, as he undertook 
to “turn it over in his mind,” and 
though he smiled a great deal, it 
was plain his thoughts were already 
seriously employed in turning the 
subject over, as requested by the 
baronet. 

Next morning M. Varbarriere took 
a quiet opportunity, in the hall, of 
handing to his host two letters of in- 
troduction, as they are called—one 
from the baronet’s old friend, Char- 
teris, attached to the embassy at 
Paris—a shrewd fellow, a man of the 
world, amphibious, both French and 
English, and equally at home on 
either soil—speaking unmistakably 
in high terms of M. Varbarriere as 
of a gentleman very much respected 
in very high quarters. The other was 
equally handsome. But Charteris 
was exactly the man whose letter in 
such a case was to be relied upon. 

The baronet glanced over these, and 
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said he was very glad to hear from 
his friend Charteris—the date was 
not a week since—but laughed at the 
formality, regretting that he had not 
a note from Charteris to present in 
return, and then gracefully quoted an 
old French distich, the sentiment of 
which is that “chivalry proclaims 
itself, and the gentleman is no more 
to be mistaken than the rose,” and 
proceeded to ask his guest “ How is 
Charteris—he had hurt his wrist when 
I saw him last—and is there any 
truth in the report about his possible 
alliance with that rich widow ?” and 
soforth. 

When Sir Jeky] gotinto his sanctum 
I am afraid he read both letters with 
a very microscopic scrutiny, and he 
resolved inwardly to write a very 
sifting note to Charteris, and put it 
upon him, as an act of friendship, to 
make out every detail of the past life 
and adventures of M. Varbarriere, 
and particularly whether he had any 
young kinsman, nephew, or other- 
wise, answering a certain description, 
all the items of which he had by 
rote. 

But writing of letters is to some 
pou a very decided bore. The 

aronet detested it, and his anxieties 
upon these points being intermittent, 
the interrogatories were not so soon 
despatched to his friend Charteris. 

Old General Lennox was away for 
London this morning; and his host 
took aseat beside him inthe brougham 
that was to convey him to the station, 
and was dropped on the way at the 
keeper’s lodge, when he bid a kind 
and courteous adieu to his guest, 
whom he charged to return safe and 
soon, and kissed his hand, and waved 
it after the florid smiling countenance 
and bushy white eyebrows that were 
protruded from the carriage-window, 
as it glided away. 

“You can manage it all in a day 
or two, can’t you ?” said the baronet, 
cordially, as he held the general’s 
wrinkled hand, with its knobby and 
pink joints, in his genial grasp. “ We 
positively won’t give you more than 
three days’ leave. Capital shooting 
when you come back. I’m going to 
talk it over with the keeper here— 
that is, if you come back before 
we've shot them all.” 

“Oh! yes, hang it, you must leave 
a bird or two for me,” laughed the 
general, and he bawled the conclu- 
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sion of the joke as the vehicle drove 
away ; but Sir Jekyl lost it. 

Sir Jekyl was all the happier for 
his morning’s talk with his brother. 
An anxiety, if only avowed and dis- 
cussed is so immensely lightened ; 
but Dives had scouted the whole 
thing so peremptorily that the baronet 
was positively grateful. Dives was a 
wise and clear-headed fellow. It was 
delightful his taking so decided a 
view. And was it not on reflection 
manifestly, even to him, the sound 
view ¢ 

The baronet approached Marlowe 
Manor on the side at which the 
stables and out-offices lie, leaving 
which, to his left, he took his way b 
the walk through the wood ik 
leads to the terrace-walk that runs 
parallel to the side of the old house 
on which the green chamber lies. 

On this side the lofty timber ap- 
proaches the walks closely, and the 

reen enclosure is but a narrow and 
arkened strip and very solitary. 
Here, when Sir Jekyl emerged, he 
saw M. Varbarriere standing on the 
grass, and gazing upward in absorbed 


contemplation of the building, which 
on the previous evening seemed to 
have excited his curiosity so unac- 
countably. 

He did not hear the baronet’s ap- 


eas ae on the grass. [Sir 
ekyl felt both alarmed and angry ; 
for although it was but natural that 
his guest should have visited the spot 
and examined the building, it yet 
seemed to him, for the moment, like 
the act of a spy. 

“Disappointed, I’m afraid,” said 
he. “I told you that addition was 
the least worth looking at of all the 

ortions of this otherwise ancient 
nouse.”” 

He spoke with a sort of sharpness 
that seemed quite uncalled for; but 
it was unnoticed. 

M. Varbarriere bowed low and 
graciously. 

“T am much interested—every front 
of this curious and handsome house 
interests me. This indeed, as you 
say, is a good deal spoiled by that 
Italian incongruity—still it is charm- 
ing—the contrast is as beautiful fre- 
quently as the harmony—and I am 
perplexed.” 

“Some of my friends tell me it spoils 
the house so much I ought to pull it 
down, and I have a great ated » to do 
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so. Have you seen the lake? I 
should be happy to show it to you if 
you will permit me.” 

The baronet, as he spoke, was, from 
time totime, slylysearching the solemn 
and profound face of the stranger ; 
but could find there no clue to the 
spirit of his investigation. There 
was no shrinking--no embarrassment 
—no consciousness. He might as well 
havelooked onthe awful surface of the 
sea, in the expectation of discovering 
there the secrets of its depths. 

M. Varbarriere, with a profusion 
of gratitude, regretted that he could 
not just then visit the lake, as he 
had several letters to write ; and so 
he and his host parted smiling at the 
hall-door; and the baronet, as he 
pursued his way, felt some stirrings 
of that mental dyspepsia which had 
troubled him of late. 

“The old fellow had not been in the 
house two hours,” such was his train 
of thought, “when he was on the 
subject of that green chamber, in the 
parlour and in the drawing-room— 
again and again recurring to it ; and 
here he was just now, alone, absorbed 
and gazing up at its windows, as if 
he could think of nothing else !” 

Sir Jekyl felt provoked, and almost 
as if he would like a crisis ; and half 
regretted he had not asked him— 
“ Pray can I give you any informa- 
tion ; is there anything you particu- 
larly want to know about that room ? 
question me as you please, you shall 
see the room—you shall sleep in it, if 

ou like, so soon as it is vacant. 
Pray declare yourself, and say what 
you want ?” 

But second thoughts are said to be 
best, if not always wisest ; and this 
brief rehearing of the case against his 
repose ended in a “dismiss,” as he- 
fore. It was so natural, and indeed 
inevitable that he should himself 
inspect*the original of those views 
which he had examined the night 
before with interest, considering that, 
being a man who cared not for the gun 
or the fishing-rod, and plainly with- 
out sympathies with either georgics 
or bucolics, he had not many other 
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ways of amusing himself in these 
country quarters. 

M. Srabeaiees, in the meantime, 
had entered his chamber. I suppose 
he was amused, for so soon as he 
closed the door he smiled with a 
meditative sneer. It was not a fool- 
ish one, not even moderately wicked ; 
but a sneer is in the countenance 
what irony is in the voice, and never 
pleasant. 

If the baronet had seen the expres- 
sion of M. Varbarriere’s countenance 
as he sat down in his easy-chair, he 
would probably have been much dis- 
quieted. Perhaps not without reason. 

M. Varbarriere was known in his 
own neighbourhood as a dark and 
inflexible man ; but with these re- 
servations kind. Just in his deal- 
ings, bold in enterprise, and charit- 
able, but not. on impulse, with a 
due economy of resource, and a care- 
ful measurement of desert. On the 
whole a man to be respected, and a 
little feared, but a useful citizen. 

Instead of writing letters, as he 
had intended, M. Varbarriere amused 
himself by making a careful little 
sketch on a leaf of his pocket-book. 
It seemed hardly worth all the pains 
he bestowed upon it ; for, after all, it 
was but a parallelogram with a pro- 
jecting segment of a circle at one end, 
and a smaller one at the side, and he 
noted his diagram with figures, and 
pondered over it with a thoughtful 
countenance, and made, after a while, 
a little cross at one end of it, and 
then fell a-whistling, thoughtfully, 
and nodded once or twice, as a thought 
struck him; and then he marked 
another cross at one of its sides, and 
reflected in like manner over this, 
and as he thought, fiddling with his 
pencil at the foot of the page, he 
scribbled the word “hypothesis.” 
Then he put up his pocket beaks and 
stood listlessly with his hands in the 
poet of his vast black trowsers, 
ooking from the window, and whis- 
tled a little more, the air sometimes 
hanging and sometimes dragging a 
good deal, so as to come at times to 
an actual stand still. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ANOTHER GUEST APPROACHES, 


On turning the corner of the mansion, 
Sir Jekyl found himself on a sudden 
jn the midst of the ladies of his party, 


just descending from the carriages 
which had driven them round the 
lake. He was of that gay and gallant 
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temperament, as the reader is aware, 
which is fired with an instantaneous 
inspiration at sight of this sort of 
plumage and flutter. 

“What a fortunate fellow am I!” 
exclaimed Sir Jekyl, forgetting in a 
moment everything but the sunshine, 
the bright tints, and the pretty sight 
before him. .“I had laid myself out 
for a solitary walk, and lo! I find 
myself in the midst of a paradise of 
graces, nymphs, and what not !” 

“We have had such a charming 
drive round the lake,” said gay little 
Mrs. Maberly. 

“The lake never looked so well 
before, I’m sure. So stocked, at least, 
with fresh-water sirens and mer- 
maids. Never did mirror reflect so 
much beauty. An instinct, you see, 
drew me this way. I assure you I 
Was on my way to the lake ; one of 
those enamoured sprites who sing us 
tidings in such tiny voices, we can’t 
distinguish them from our own fan- 
‘cies, hummed a word in my ear, only 
a little too late, I suppose.” 

The baronet was nae his ad- 
miring nonsense to pretty Mrs. Ma- 
berly, but his eye from time to time 
wandered to Lady Jane, and rested 
for a moment on that haughty beauty, 
who, with downcast languid eyes, 
one would have thought neither heard 
nor saw him. 

This gallant baronet was so well 
understood that every lady expected 
to hear that kind of tender flattery 
whenever he addressed himself to the 
fair sex. It was quite inevitable, and 
simply organic and constitutional as 
blackbird's whistle and kitten’s play, 
and, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, I am sure, meant absolutely 
nothing. 

“But those sprites always come 
with a particular message; don’t 
they ?” said old Miss Blunkett, smil- 
ing archly from the corners of her 
fierce eyes. “ Don’t youthink so, Mr. 
Linnett /” 

“You're getting quite above me,” 
answered that sprightly gentleman, 
who was growing just a little tired 
of Miss Blunkett’s attentions. “I 
suppose it’s spiritualism. I know 
nothing about it. What do you say, 
Lady Jane ?” 

“T think it ver 
Lady Jane, tired, 
subject. 

“T like to be heathen, now and 


heathen,” said 
suppose, of the 
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then,” said Sir Jekyl, in a lower key; 
he was by this time beside Lady 
Jane. “I'd have been a most pious 
Pagan. As it is, I can’t help wor- 
shipping in the Pantheon, and tryin 
sometimes even to make a proselyte. 

“Oh! you wicked creature,” cried 
little Mrs. Maberly. “TI assure you, 
Lady Jane, his conversation is quite 
frightful.” 

lady Jane glanced a sweet, rather 

langue, sidelong smile at the little 
ady. 
“You'll not get Lady Jane to be- 
lieve all that mischief of me, Mrs. 
Maberly. I appeal for my character 
to the general.’ 

“But he’s hundreds of miles away, 
and can’t hear you,” laughed little 
Mrs. Maberly, who really meant no- 
thing satirical. 

“T forgot ; but he’ll be back to- 
morrow or next day,” replied Sir 
Jekyl, with rather a dry chuckle, 
“and in the mean time f must do 
without one, I suppose. Here we 
are, Mr. Strangways, all talking non- 
sense, the pleasantest occupation on 
earth. Do come and help us.” 

This was addressed to Guy Strang- 
ways, who, with his brother angler, 
Captain Doocy, in the picturesque 
negligence and black wide-awakes of 
fishermen, with baskets and rods, ap- 
proached. 

“Only too glad to be permitted to 
contribute,” said the young man, 
siniling, and raising his hat. 

“And pray permit me, also,” said 
courtly old Doocey. “I could talk it, I 
assure you, before he was born. I’ve 
graduated in the best schools, and 
was a doctor of nonsense before he 
could speak even a word of sense.” 

“Not a bad specimen to begin 
with. Leave your rods and baskets 
there ; some one will bring them in. 
Now we are sO large a party you 
must come and look at my grapes. 
I am told my black Hamburgs are 
the finest in the world.” 

So, chatting and laughing, and 
some in other moods, toward those 
splendid graperies they moved, from 
which, as Sir Jekyl used to calculate, 
he had the privilege of eating black 
Hamburg and other grapes at about 
the rate of one shilling each. 

“A grapery—how delightful,” cried 
little Mrs. Maberly. 

| sane agree with you, exclaimed 
Miss Blunkett, who effervesced with 
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@ girlish enthusiasm upon even the 
most difficult subjects. “It is not 
the grapes, though they are so pretty, 
anda—bacchanalian—no, Idon’tmean 
that—why do you laugh at me so /— 
but the atmosphere. Don’t you love 
it ; itisso like Lisbon—at least what 
I fancy it, for I never was there ; 
but at home, I bring my book there, 
and enjoy it so. I call it mock Por- 
tugal.” 

“Tt has helped to dry her,” whis- 
pered Linnett, so loud in Doocey’s ear 
as to make that courteous old dandy 
very uneasy. 

It was odd that Sir Jekyl showed 
no sort of discomfort at sight of Guy 
Strangways on his sudden appear- 
ance ; a thrill he felt indeed when- 
ever he unexpectedly beheld that 
handsome and rather singular looking 
young man—a most unpleasant sen- 
sation—but although he moved about 
him like a resurrection of the past, 
and an omen of his fate, he yet grew 
in a sort of way accustomed to this 
haunting enigma, and could laugh 
and talk apparently quite carelessly 
in his presence. I have been told of 
men, the victims of a spectral illusion, 
who could move about a saloon, and 
sinile, and talk, and listen, with their 
awful tormentor gliding always before 
them and spying out all their ways. 

Just about this hour the clumsy old 
carriage of Lady Alice Redcliffe stood 
at her hall-door steps, in the small 
square courtyard of Wardlock Manor, 
and the florid iron gates stood wide 
open, resting on their piers. The 
coachman’s: purple visage louked low- 
eringly round ; the footman, with his 
staff of office in hand, leaning on the 
door-post, gazed with a peevish list- 
lessness through the open gateway 
across the road; the near horse had 
begun to hang his head, and his off- 
companion had pawed a considerable 
hole in Lady Alice’s nattily kept 
gravel enclosure. From these signs 
one might have reasonably conjectur- 
ed that these honest retainers, brute 
and human, had been kept waiting for 
their mistress somewhat longer than 
usual. 

Lady Alice was at that moment in 
her bonnet and ample black velvet 
cloak and ermines, and the rest of her 
travelling costume, seated in her state- 
ly parlour, which, like most parlours of 
tolerably old mansions in that part 
of the country, is wainscoted in very 
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black oak. In her own way Lady Alice 
evinced at least as much impatience 
as her dependants out of doors ; she 
tapped with her foot monotonously 
upon her carpet ; she opened and shut 
her black shining-leather bag, and 
plucked at, and re-arranged its con- 
tents; she tattooed with her pale 
prolix fingers on the table ; sometimes 
she sniffed a little; sometimes she 
muttered. As often as she fancied a 
sound, sheraised herchin imperiously, 
and with a supercilious fixity, stared 
at the door untilexpectation had again 
expired in disappointment, when she 
would pluck out her watch, and glane- 
ing disdainfully upon it, exclain— 

“Upon my life!” or, “very pretty 
behaviour!” 

At last, however, the sound of a 
vehicle—a “fly” it was—unmistaka- 
bly made itself heard at the hall door, 
and the lady, with a preparatory 
shake of her head, as a pugnacious 
animal shakes its ears, and a “hem,” 
and a severe” and pallid countenance, 
sat up, very high and stiffly, in her 
chair. 

The door opened, and the splendid 
footman inquired whether her lady- 
ship would please to see Mrs. Gwynn. 

“Show her in,” said Lady Alice, 
with a high look and an awful 
quietude. 

And our old friend, Donica, just as 
thin, pallid, and, in her own way, 
self-possessed, entered the room. 

“Well, Donica Gwynn; you've 
come at last! you have kept my 
horses standing at the door—a thing 
I never do myself—for three-quarters 
of an hour and four minutes !” 

Donica Gwynn was sorry ; but she 
could not help it. She explained how 
the delay had occurred, and, though 
pe IF ty her explanation was curt 
and dry in proportion to the sharp- 
ness and dryness of her reception. 

“Sit down, Donica,” said the lady, 
relenting loftily. ‘“ How do you do?” 

“Pretty well, I thank your lady- 
ship ; and I hope I see you well, my 
lady ¢” 

“ As well as I can ever be, Donica, 
and that is but poorly. I’m going, 
you know, to Marlowe.” 

“T’m rayther glad on it, my lady.” 

“And I wish to know why?” said 
Lady Alice. 

“T wrote the why and the where- 
fore, my lady, in my letter,” answered 
the ex-housekeeper, looking askance 
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on the table, and closing her thin lips 
tightly when she had spoken. 

“Your letter, my good Donica, it 
is next to impossible to read, and 
i impossible to understand. What 

want to know distinctly is, why 
you have urged me so vehemently to 
go to Marlowe ?” ’ 

“Well, my lady, I thought I said 
pretty plain it was about my Lady 
Jane, the pretty creature you had on 
visits here, and liked so well, poor 
thing ; an’ it seemed to me she’s like 
to be in danger where she is. I can’t 
explain how exactly; but General 
Lennox is gone up to London, and I 
think, my lady, you ought to get her 
out of that unlucky room, where he 
has put her; and, at all events, to 
keep as near to her as you can your- 
self, at all times.” 

“T’ve listened to you, Donica, and 
I can’t comprehend you. I see 
you are hinting at something, but 
unless you are explicit, I don’t see 
that I can be of any earthly use.” 

“You can, my lady—that is, you 
may, if you only do as I say—I can’t 
explain it more, nor I won’t,” said 
a peremptorily, perhaps bit- 
terly. 

“There can be no good reason, 
Donica, for reserve upon a point of 
so much moment as you describe this 
to be. Wherever reserve exists there 
is mystery, and wherever mystery— 
guilt.” 

So said Lady Alice, who was gifted 
with a spirit of inquiry, which was 
impatient of disappointment. 

* Guilt, indeed !” repeated Gwynn, 
in an under key, with a toss of her 
head and a very white face, “there’s 
secrets enough in the world, and no 
guilt along of *em.” 

“What room is it you speak of— 
the green chamber, is not it ?” 

“Yes, sure, my lady.” 

“T think you are all crazed about 
ghosts and devils over there,” ex- 
claimed Lady Alice. 

“Not much of ghosts, but devils, 
maybe,” siahtenel Gwynn, oddly, 
looking sidelong over the floor. - 

“Tt is that room, you say,” re- 
peated Lady Alice. 
ioe Yes, my lady, the green cham- 

r. ” 


“ Well, what about it—come, wo- 
man, did not you sleep for years in 


that room ?” 
“ Ay, my lady, a good while.” 





“ And what did you see there ?” 
“A deal.” 


“What, I say ?” 

“Well, supposin’ I was to say 
devils,” seplind Donica. 

Lady Alice sneered. 

“What did poor Lady Marlowe see 
there ¢” demanded Donica, looking 
with her odd eyes askance at Lady 
Alice’s carpet, and backing her ques- 
tion with a nod. 

“Well, you know I never heard 
exactly; but my darling creature was, 
as you remember, dying of a consump- 
tion at the time, and miserably ner- 
vous; and fancied things, no doubt, 
as people do.” 

“Well, she did ; I knew it,” said 
Donica. 

“You may have conjectured— 
every one can do that; but I rather 
think my poor dear Amy would have 
told me, had she cared to divulge 
it to any living being. I am per- 
suaded she herself suspected it was 
an illnsion—fancy ; but I know she 
had a horror of the room, and I am 
sure my poor girl’s dying request 
ought to have been respected.” 

“ Soit ought,mylady,” said Donica, 
turning up her eyes, and raising her 
lean hands together, while she 
slowly shook her head. “So I said 
to him, and, in like manner, his own 
father’s dying orders, for such they 
was, my lady; and they may say 
what they will of Sir Harry, poor 
gentleman! But he was a kind man, 
and good to many that had not a 
good word for him after, though there 
may a’ been many a little thing that 
was foolish or the like ; but there is 
mercy above for all, and the bishop 
that is now, then he was the master 
of the great school where our young 
— used to go to, was with 

im.” 

“When he was dying?” inquired 


y Alice. 

“ Yes, my lady, a beautiful summer 
it was, and the doctor, nor I, thought 
it would be nothing to speak of ; but 
he was anxious in his mind from the 
first, and he wrote for Doctor Wyn- 
dale—it was the holidays then—ask- 
ing him to come to him ; and he did, 
but Sir Harry had. took an unex- 
pected turn for the worse, and not 
much did he ever say, the Lord a’ 
mercy on us, after that good gentle- 
man, he’s the bishop now, came to 
Marlowe, and he prayed by his bed, 
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and closed his eyes, and I, in and out, 
and wanted there every minute, could 
not but hear some of what he said, 
which was not much.” 

“He said something about that 
green chamber, as you call it, I always 
understood?” said Lady Alice, inter- 
rogatively. 

“Yes, my lady, he wished it shut 
up, or taken down, -or summat that 
way; ‘but man proposes and God 
disposes,’ and there’s small affection 
and less gratitude to be met with 
now-a-days.” 

“TI think, Donica Gwynn, and I 
always thought, that you knew 4 
good deal more than you chose to 
tell me. Some people are reserved 
and secret, and I suppose it is your 
way ; but I don’t think it could harm 
you to treat me more as your friend.” 

Donica rose, and courtesied as she 
said— 

“You have always treated me 
friendly, I'm sure, my lady, and I 
hope I am thankful; and this I know, 
I'll be a faithful servant to your 
ladyship so long as I continue in your 
service.” 

“T know that very well; but I 
wish you were franker with me, that’s 
all—here are the keys.” 

So Donica, with very little cerg- 
mony, assumed the keys of office. 

“And pray what do you mean 
exactly ?” said Lady Alice, rising and 
drawing on her glove, and not looking 
quite straight at the housekeeper as 
she spoke, “Do you mean to say 
that Lady Janeis giddy or imprudent ? 
Come be distinct.” 

“T can’t say what she is, my lady, 
but she may be brought into folly 
some way. only know this much, 

lease my lady, it will be good for 
ner you should be nigh, and your eye 
and thoughts about her, at least till 
the general returns.” 

“Well, Gwynn, I see you don’t 
choose to trust me.” 

“T have, my lady, spoke that free 
to you, as I would not to any other, 
I think, alive.” 

“No, Gwynn, you don’t trust me; 

ou have your reasons, I suppose; but 

think you are a shrewd woman— 
shrewd and mean well. I don’t sup- 
pose that you could talk as you do 
without a reason ; and though I can’t 
see any myself, not believing in ap- 
paritions or—or——” 

She nearly lost the thread of her 
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discourse at this point, for as she 
spake the word apparition, the re- 
membrance of the young gentleman 
whom she had seen in Wardlock 
Church rose in her memory—hand- 
some, pale, with sealed lips, and 
great eyes—unreadable as night—the 
resurrection of another image—and 
the old yearning and horror over- 
powered the train of her thoughts, 
and she floundered into silence, and 
coughed into her handkerchief, to 
hide her momentary confusion. 

“What was I going tosay?” she said, 
briskly, meaning to refer her break- 
down to that little fit of coughing, 
and throwing on Gwynn the onus 
of setting her speech in motion 
again. 

“Oh! yes. I don’t believe in those 
things—not a bit. But Jennie, poor 
thing, though she has not treated me 
quite-as she might, is a young wife, 
and very pretty; and-the house is 
full of wicked young men from Lon- 
don ; and her old fool of a husband 
chooses to go about his business and 
leave her to her devices—that’s what 
you mean, Gwynn, and that’s what 
I understand.” 

“‘T have said all I can, my lady ; 
you can help her, and be near her 





*night and day,” said Donica. 


“Sir Jeky! in his invitation bid me 
choose my own room—so I shall. Tl 
choose that oddly-shaped little room 
that opens into hers, if [ remember 
rightly, the room that my poor dear 
Amy occupied in her last illness.” 

“And, my lady, do you take the 
key of the door, and keep it in your 
bag, please.” 

“Of the door of communication 
between the two rooms ?”’ 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ Why should I take it ; you would 
not have me lock her up?” 

“ Well, no, to be sure, my lady.” 

“Then why?” 

“ Because there is no bolt to her 
door, inside or out. You will see 
what I mean, my lady, when you 
are there.” 

“ Because she can’t secure her door 
without it, ’m to take possession of 
her key!” said Lady Alice, with a 
dignified sneer. 

Well, ny lady, it may seem queer, 
but you'll see what I mean.” 

Lady Alice tossed her stately head. 

“Any commands in_ particular, 
please, my lady, before you leave t” 
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inquired Donica, with one of her dry 
little courtesies. 

“No; and I must go. Just hand 
this pillow and bag to the man ; and 
I suppose you wish your respects to 
Miss Beatrix 1” 

To all which, in her own way, 


Donica Gwynn assented ; and the old 
lady, assisted by her footman, got into 
the carriage, and nodded a pale and 
silent farewell to her housekeeper ; 
and away drove the old carriage at a 
brisk pace toward Marlowe Manor. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LADY ALICE TAKES POSSESSION. 


Wuat to the young would seem an 
age ; what, even in the arithmetic of 
the old, counts for something, about 


“seventeen years had glided into the 


eternal past since last Lady Alice had 
beheld the antique front and noble 
timber of Marlowe Manor; and 
memory was busy with her heart, 
and sweet and bitter fancies revisiting 
her old brain, as her saddened eyes 
gazed on that fair picture of the past. 
Old faces gone, old times changed, 
and she, too, but the shadow of her 
former self, soon, like those whom 
she remembered there, to vanish quite, 
and be missed by no one. 

“ Where is Miss Beatrix?” inquired 
the old lady as she set her long slim 
foot upon the oak flooring of the hall. 
“T’ll rest a moment here.” And she 
sat down upon a carved bench, and 
looked with sad and dreaming eyes 
through the open door upon the au- 
tumnal landscape flushed with the 
setting sun, the season and the hour 
harmonizing regretfully with her 
thoughts. 

Her maid came at the summons of 
the footman. “Tell her that granny 
has come,” said the old woman gently. 

“ You are quite well, Jorfes ?” 

Jones made her smirk and courtesy: 
and was quite well; and so trip ed 
up the great stair to apprise her 
young mistress. 

“Tell the new housekeeper, please, 
that Lady Alice Redcliffe wishes very 
much to see her for a moment in the 
hexagon dressing-room at the end of 
the hatchment gallery,” said the old 
lady, names and focalizies coming back 
to her memory quite naturally in the 
familiar old hall. 

And as she spake, being an active- 
minded old lady, she rose, and be- 
fore her first message had reached 
Beatrix was ascending the well- 
known stairs, with its broad shining 
steps of oak, and her hand on its 





ponderous banister, feeling strangely, 
allin a moment, how much more she 
now needed that support, and that 
the sum of the seventeen years was 
something to her, as to others. 

On the lobby, just outside this 
dressing-room door, which stood open, 
letting the dusky sunset radiance, so 
pleasant and so sad, fall upon the 
floor and touch the edges of the dis- 
tant banisters, she was met by 
siniling Beatrix. 

“Darling!” cried the girl, softly, 
as she threw her young arms round 
the neck of the stately and thin old 
lady. “ Darling, darling, I’m so glad.” 

She had beenliving among strangers, 
and the sight and touch of her true 
old friend was reassuring. 

Granny’s thin hands held her fond- 
ly. It was pretty to see this embrace, 
in the glow of the evening sun, and 
the rich brown tresses of the girl close 
to the ashen locks of old Lady Alice, 
who, with unwonted tears in her 
eyes, was smiling on her very tender- 
Vy. She was softened that evening. 

erhaps it was her real nature, dis- 
closed for a few genial moments, 
generally hidden under films of re- 
serve or pride—the veil of the flesh. 

“T think she does like her old 

anny, said Lady Alice, with a gentle 

ittle laugh. One thin hand on her 
shoulder, the other smoothing back 
her thick girlish tresses. 

“T do love you, granny ; you were 
always so good to me,.and you are 
so—so fond of me. Now, you are 
tired, darling ; you must take a little 
wine—here is Mrs. Sinnott coming— 
Mrs. Sinnott.” 

** No, dear, no wine ; I'm very well. 
I wish to see Mrs. Sinnott, though. 
eee new housekeeper, is not 
she 

“Yes; and I’m so glad, poor, good 
old Donnie ree is with you. You 
know she would not stay ; but our 
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new housekeeper is, I’m told, a very 
good creature too. Grandmamma 
— to gy to you, Mrs. Sinnott.” 

Alice by this time had en- 
oon the dressing-room, three sides 
of which, projecting like a truncated 
bastion, formed a great window, 
which made it, for its size, the best 
lighted in the house. In the wall at 
the right, close to this entrance, is 
the door which admits to the green 
chamber. In the opposite wall, but 
nearer the window, a door leading 
across the end of the hatchment 
gallery, by a little passage, screened 
off, with its large high window, by an 
oak partition, and admitting to a bed- 
room on the opposite side of the 
gallery. 

In the middle of the hexagon dress- 
ing-room stood Lady Alice, and looked 
round regretfully, and said to herself, 
with a little shake of the head— 

“ Yes, yes, poor thing!” 

She was thinking of poor Lady 
Marlowe, whom, with her usual per- 
versity, although a stepdaughter, she 
had loved very tenderly, and who in 
her last illness had tenanted these 
rooms, in which, seventeen years ago, 
this old lady had sat beside her and 
soothed her sickness, and by her 
tenderness no doubt softened those un- 
told troubles which gathered about 
her bed, as death drew near. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Sinnott ?” 
said stately Lady Alice, recovering 
her dry and lofty manner. 

“Lady Alice Redcliffe, my grand- 
mamma,” said Beatrix, in an under- 
toned introduction, in the house- 
keeper’s ear. 

Mrs. Sinnott made a fussy little 
courtesy. 

“Your ladyship’s room, which is 
at the other end of the gallery, please, 
is quite ready, my lady.” 

“T don’t meanto have those rooms, 
though—that’s the reason I sent for 
one read this note, it is from 

ir Jekyl Marlowe. By-the-by, is 
your master at home ?” 

“No, he was out.” 

“Well, be so good as to read this.” 

And Lady Alice placed Beatrix’s 
note of invitation in Mrs. Sinnott’s 
hand, and pointed to a passage in the 
autograph of Sir Jekyl, which spoke 
thus. 

“P.S.— Do come, dearest little 
mamma, and you shall command 
everything. Choose your own apart- 
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ments and hours, and in short 
rule us all. With all my worldly 


oods I thee endow, and place Mrs. 
innott at your orders.” 

“Well, Mrs. Sinnott, I choose these 
apartments, if you please,” said Lady 
Alice, sitting down stiffly, and ear 
by taking possession. 

“Very” well, my lady,” said Mrs. 
Sinnott, dropping another courtesy; 
but her sharp red nose and little 
black eyes looked sceptical and un- 
easy; “and I suppose, Miss,” here she 
paused, looking at Beatrix. 

“You are ‘to do whatever Lady 
Alice directs,” said the young lady. 

“This here room you know, Miss, 
is the dressing-room properiy of the 
green chamber.” 

“ Lady Jane doesnot useitthough?” 
replied the new visiter. 

. But the general, when he comes 
back,” insinuated Mrs. Sinnott. 

“Of course he shall have it. ‘T’ll 
remove then; but in the mean time, 
liking these rooms, from old remem- 
brances, best of any, I will occupy 
them, Beatrix, this as adressing-room, 
and the apartment there as bed-room. 
I hope I don’t give you a great deal of 
trouble,” added Lady Alice, address- 
ing the housekeeper, with an air that 
plainly said that she did not care a 
pin whether she did or not. 

So this point was settled, and Lady 
Alice sent for her maid and her boxes; 
and rising she approached the door of 
the green chamber, and pointing to 
it, said to Beatrix— 

“* And so Lady Jane has this room. 
Do you like her, Beatrix ? 

“T can’t say I know her, grand- 
mamma.’ 

“No, Fdare say not. It is a large 
room—too large for my notion of a 
cheerful bed-room.” 

The old lady drew near, 
knocked. 

“ She’s not there ?” 

“No, she’s in the terrace garden.” 

Lady Alice pushed the door open, 
and looked in. 

“A very long room. That room is 
longer than my drawing-room at 
Wardlock, and that is five and thirty 
feet long. Dismal, I say—though so 
much light, and that portrait—Sir 
Harry smirking there. What a 
look of duplicity in that face. He 
was an old man when I can remem- 
ber him; an old beau; a wicked old 
mau, rouged and whitened; he used 


and 
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to paint under his eyelashes, and had, 
they said, nine or ten sets of false 
teeth, and always wore a black curled 
wig, that made his contracted coun- 
tenance still more narrow. There 
were such lines of cunning and mean- 
ness about his eyes, actually crossing 
one another. Jekyl hated him, I 
think. I don’t think anybody but a 
fool could have really liked him ; he 
was so curiously selfish, and so con- 
temptible; he was attempting the 
life of a wicked young man, at seven- 


Lady Alice had been speaking as 
it were in soliloquy, staring drearily 
on the clever portrait, in gold lace and 
ruffs, stricken by the spell of old 
remembrances, into a dream. 

“Your grandpapa, my dear, was 
not a good man; and I believe he 
injured my poor son irreparably, and 
your father. Well—these things, 
though never forgotten, are best not 
spoken of when people happen to be 
connected. For the sake of others 
we bear our pain in silence ; but the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 

And so saying, the old lady drew 
back from the threshold of Lady 
Jane’s apartment, and closed the 
door with a stern countenance. 

Almost at the same moment Sir 
Jekyl entered the hexagon, or, as it 
was more pleasantly called, the win- 
dow dressing-room, from the lobby. 
He was quite radiant, and in that 
warm evening light, struck Lady 
Alice as looking quite marvellously 
youthful. 

“ Well, Jekyl Marlowe, you see you 
have brought me here at last,” said 
the old lady, extending her hand 
stiffly like a wooden marionette, her 
thin elbow making a right angle. 

“So [have ; and [shall always think 
the better of my eloquence for having 
prevailed. You’re a thousand times 
welcome, and not tired, I hope ; the 
journey is not much, after all.” 

“Thanks ; no, the distance is not 
much, the fatigue nothing,” said Lady 
Alice, drawing her fingers horizon- 
tally back from his hospitable pres- 
sure, “ But it is not always distance 
that separates people, or fatigue that 
depresses one.’ 

“No, of course; fifty things, rheuma- 
tism, temper, hatred, affliction ; and 
Iam so delighted to see you. Trixie, 
dear, would not grandmamma like to 
see her room? Send for”—— 
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“Thank you, I mean to stay here,” 
said Lady Alice. “ Here!” echoed 
Sir Jekyl, with a rather bewildered 
smnile. 

“T avail myself of the privilege you 
give me ; your postscript to Beatrix’s 
note, you know. You tell me there to 
choose what rooms I like best,” said 
the old lady drily; at the same time 
drawing her bag toward her, that 
she might be ready to put the docu- 
ments in evidence, in case he should 
dispute it. 

“Oh ! didI ?” murmured the baro- 
net with the same faint smile. 

Lady Alice nodded, and then threw 
back her head, challenging contradic- 
tion by a supercilious stare, her hand 
firmly upon the bag as before. 

“But this room, you know; it’s 
anything buta comfortable one—don’t 
you think ?” said Sir Jekyl. 

“T like it,” said the inflexible old 
lady, sitting down. 

“And I’m afraid there’s a little 
difficulty,” he continued, not minding. 
“For this is General Lennox’s dress- 
ing-room. Don’t you think it might 
maa ?’ and he chuckled agree- 
ably. 
“General Lennox is absent, in Lon- 
don, on business,” said Lady Alice, 
grim as an old Diana ; “and Jane does 
not use it, and there can be no intel- 
ligible objection to my having it in 
his absence.” 

There was a little smile, that yet 
was not a smile, and a slight play 
about Sir Jekyl’s nostrils, as he lis- 
tened to this speech. ‘They came 
when he was vicious ; but with a flush 
he commanded himself and only 
laughed slightly, and said— 

“Tt is really hardly a concern of 
mine, provided my guests are happy. 
You don’t mean to have your bed into 
this room, do you ?” 

“T mean to sleep there,” she re- 
plied drily, stabbing with her long 
forefinger toward the door on the op- 
posite side of the room. 

“Well, I can only say I'd have 
fancied, for other reasons, these the 
very last rooms in the house you 
would have chosen—particularly as 
this really belongs to the green cham- 
ber. However, you and Lady Jane 
can arrange that Seowens you. You'd 
have been very comfortable where we 
would have put you; and you'll be 
very uncomfortable here, I’m afraid ; 
but perhaps I'm not making allow- 

22 
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ance for the affection you have for Lady 
Jane, the length of time that has 
passed since you’ve seen her, and the 
pleasure of being so near her.” 

There was an agreeable irony in 
this ; for the baronet knew that they 
had never agreed very well together, 
and that neither spoke very hand- 
somely of the other behind her back. 
At the same time, this was no conclu- 
sive proof of unkindness on Lady 
Alice’s part, for her good-will some- 
times showed itself under strange and 
uncomfortable disguises. 

“Beatrix, dear, I hope they are 
seeing to your grandmamma’s room ; 
and you'll want candles, it is growing 
dark. Altogether I’m afraid you’re 
very uncomfortable, little mother ; 
but if you prefer it, you know, of 
course, I’m silent.” 

With these words he kissed the old 
lady’s chilly cheek and vanished. 

As he ran down the darkening 
stairs the baronet was smiling mis- 
chievously, and when having made 
his long straight journey to the foot 
of the back-stairs, he re-ascended, and 
passing through the two little ante- 
rooms, entered his own homely bed- 
chamber, and looked at his handsome 
and wonderfully preserved face in the 
glass. He laughed outright, two or 
three comfortable explosions at inter- 
vals, and was evidently enjoying some 
fun in anticipation. 

When, a few minutes later, that 
— sad beauty, Lady Jane, followed 
by her maid, sailed rustling into the 
window-dressing-room—I call it so in 
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preference—and there saw by the light 
of a pair of wax candles, a stately 
figure seated on the sofa at the fur- 
ther end in grey silk draperies, with 
its feet on a boss, she paused in an 
attitude of sublime surprise, with just 
a gleam of defiance in it. 

“How d@’ y’ do, Jennie, my dear,” 
said a voice on which as an old piano, 
a few years had told a good deal, but 
which she recognised with some little 
surprise, for notwithstanding Lady 
Alice’s note, accepting the baronet’s 
invitation, he had talked and thought 
of her actually coming to Marlowe as 
a very unlikely occurrence indeed. 

“Oh! oh! Lady Alice Redcliffe !” 
exclaimed the young wife, setting 
down her bedroom candle, and ad- 
vancing with a transitory smile to her 
old kinswoman, who half rose from 
her throne and kissed her on the 
cheek, as she stooped to meet her 
salutation. “ You have only arrived 
a few minutes. I saw your carriage 
going round from the door.” 

“ About twenty minutes — hardly 
half an hour. How you have filled up, 
Jane, you're quite an imposing figure 
since [ saw you. I don’t think it 
unbecoming ; your embonpoint does 
very well ; and you’re quite well ?” 

“ Very well—and you?” 

“Tm pretty well, dear, a good deal 
fatigued ; and so you’re a wife, Jennie, 
and very happy, I hope.” 

“T can’t say I have anything to 
trouble me. Iam quite happy, that 
is, as happy as other people, I sup- 
pose.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LADY ALICE IN BED. 


“T HEAR nothing but praises of your 
husband. I shall be so happy to make 
his acquaintance,” continued Lady 
Alice. 

“ He has had to go up to town about 
business, this morning, but he’s to 
return very soon.” 

“ How soon, dear ?” 

“Tn a day or two,” 
young wife. 

“To-morrow ?” inquired Lady Alice, 
drily. 

“ Or next day,” rejoined Lady Jane, 
with a little stare. 

“Do you really, my dear Jane, ex- 
pect him here the day after to-mor- 
row ¢” 


answered the 


“He said he should be detained 
only a day or two in town.” 

Old Lady Alice shook her incredu- 
lous head, looking straight before her. 

“T don’t think he can have said 
that, Jane, for he wrote to a friend 
of mine, the day before yesterday, 
mentioning that he should be de- 
tained by business at least a week.” 

“Oh! did he?” 

“Yes, and Jekyl Marlowe, I dare 
say, thinks he will be kept there 
longer.” 

“T should fancy J am a better opi- 
nion, rather, upon that point than 
Sir Jekyl Marlowe,” said Pady Jane, 
loftily, and perhaps a little angrily. 
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The old lady, with closed lips, at 
this made a little nod, which might 
mean anything. 

“ And I can’t conceive how it can 
concern Sir Jekyl, or even you, Lady 
Alice, what business my husband may 
have in town.” 

It was odd how sharp they were 
growing upon this point. 

“ Well, Sir Jekyl’s another thing ; 
but me, of course, it does concern, 
because I shall have to give him up 
his room again when he returns.” 

“ Whatroom ?” inquired Lady Jane, 
honestly puzzled. 

“This room,” answered the old 
lady, like one conscious thatshedrops, 
with the word, a gage of battle. 

“ But this is my room.” 

“You don’t use it, Lady Jane. J 
wish to occupy it. I shall, of course, 
give it up on your husband’s return ; 
in the meantime I deprive you of 
nothing by taking it. bo Sw 

“That's not the question, Lady 
Alice. It is my room—it is my dress- 
ing room—and I don’t mean to give 
it up to any one. You are the last 
person on earth who would allow me 
to take such a liberty with you. I 
don’t understand it.” 

“ Don’t be excited, my dear Jenny,” 
said Lady Alice—an exhortation some- 
times a little inconsisteatly adminis- 
tered by members of her admirable 
sex when they are themselves most 
exciting. 

“T’m not in the least excited, Lady 
Alice ; but I’ve had anote from you,” 
said LadyJane,in rather achoking key. 

“You have,” acquiesced her senior. 

“ And I connect your extraordinary 
intrusion here, with it.” 

Lady Alice nodded. 

“T do, and—and I’m right. You 
mean to insult me. It is an outrage 
—a beastly shame. What do you 
mean, madam ?” 

“T’d have you to remember, Jane 
Chetwynd (the altercation obliterated 
her newly-acquired name of Lennox), 
that I am your relation and your 
senior.” 

“Yes, you’re my cousin, and my 
senior by fifty years; but an old 
woman may be very impertinent to 
a young one.” 

“ Compose yourself, if you please, 
compose yourself,” said y Alice, 
in the same ———— vein, but with 
colour a little heightened. 

“T don’t know what you mean— 


you're a disgraceful old woman. T’ll 
complain to my husband, and I'll tell 
Sir Jekyl Marlowe. Either you or I 
must leave this house to-night,” de- 
claimed Lady Jane, with a most 
beautiful blush, and eyes flashing 
lurid lightnings. 

“You forget yourself, my dear,” 
said the old lady, rising grimly and 
confronting her. 

“No, I don’t, but you do. It’s 
perfectly disgusting and intolerable,” 
cried Lady Jane, with a stamp. 

“One moment, if you please—you 
can afford to listen for one moment, 
I suppose,” said the old lady, in a 
very low, dry tone, laying two of her 
lean fingers upon the snowy arm of 
the beautiful young lady, who, with 
a haughty contraction, and an up- 
lifted head, withdrew it fiercely from 
her touch. “ You forget your maid, 
I think. You had better tell her to 
withdraw, hadn’t you ?” 

“T don’t care; why should I ?” 
said Lady Jane, in a high key. 

“Beatrix, dear, run into my bed- 
room for a moment,” said “‘ Granny” 
to that distressed and sores 
young lady, who accustomed to obey, 
instantly withdrew. 

“We may be alone together, if you 
choose it ; if not, J can’t help it,” 
said Lady Alice, in a very low and 
impressive key. ‘ 

“Well, it’s nothing to me,” said 
Lady Jane, more calmly and sullenly, 
—“ nothing at all—but as you insist 
—Cecile you may go for a few mi- 
nutes.” 

This permission was communicated 
sulkily, in French. 

= ion, Jane, you shall hear me,” 
said the old lady, so soon as the maid 
had disappeared, and the doors were 
shut ; “you must hear me with pa- 
tience, if not with respect—that I 
don’t expect—but remember you have 
no mother, and I am an old woman 
and your kinswoman, and it is my 
duty to speak” — 

“T’m rather: tired standing,” in- 
terrupted Lady Jane, in a suppressed 

ion. “Besides, you say you don’t 
want to be overheard, and you can’t 
know who may be on the lobby there,” 
and she pointed with her jewelled 
fingers at the door. “Tl gointomy 
bedroom, if you please ; and I have 
not the slightest objection to hear 
everything youcan prey Don't 
fancy I’m the least afraid of you.” 

22 
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Saying which Lady Jane, taking 
up her bedroom candle, rustled out 


of the room, without so much as 
looking over her shoulder to see 
whether the prophetess wasfollowing. 

She did follow, and I dare say her 
lecture was not mitigated by Lady 
Jane’s rudeness. That young lady 
was lighting her candles on her dress- 
ing-table when her kinswoman en- 
tered and shut the door, without an 
invitation. She then seated herself 
serenely, and cleared her voice. 

“Tlive very much out of the world 
—in fact, quite to myself ; but I learn 
occasionally what my relations are 
doing; and I was grieved, Jane, to 
hear a great deal that was very un- 
pleasant, to say the least, about you.” 

Something between a smile and a 
laugh was her only answer. 

“Yes, extremely foolish. I don’t, 
of course, say there was anything 
wicked, but very foolish and reckless. 
I know perfectly how you were talk- 
ed of ; and I know also why you 
married that excellent but old man, 
General Lennox.” 

“T don’t think anyone talked about 
me. Everybodyistalkedabout. There 
has been enough of this rubbish. I 
burnt your odious letter,’ broke in 
Lady Jane, incoherently. 

“And would, no doubt, burn the 
writer, if you could.” 

As there was no disclaimer, Lady 
Alice resumed. 

“Now, Jane, you have married a 
most respectable old gentleman ; I 
dare say you have nothing on earth 
to conceal from him—remember I’ve 
said all along I don’t suppose there 
is—but as the young wife of an old 
man, you ought to remember how 
very delicate your position is.” 

“ What do you mean?’ 

“T mean, generally,” answered the 
old lady, oracularly. 

“T do declare this is perfectly in- 
sufferable ! What’s the meaning of 
this lecture? I’m as little likely, 
madam, as yow are to disgrace myself. 
You'll please to walk outof my room.” 

“ And how dare you talk to me in 
that way, young lady ; how dare you 
attempt to hector me like your maid, 
there,” broke out old Lady Alice, 
suddenly losing her self-command. 
“You know what I mean, and what’s 
more, J do, too. We both know it— 

ou a young bride—what does Jekyl 
Scalows invite you down here for ? 
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Do you think I imagine he cares two- 
pence about your stupid old husband, 
and that I don’t know he was once 
making love toyou. Of course, I do; 
and [’ll have nothing of the sort here 
—and that’s the reason I’ve come, and 
that’s why I’m in that dressing-room, 
and that’s why [ll write to your hus- 
band, so sure as you give me the 
slightest uneasiness; and you had 
better think well what you do.’ 

The old lady in a towering passion, 
with a fierce lustre in her cheeks, and 
eyes flashing lightning over the face 
of her opponent, vanished from the 
room. 

Lady Alice had crossed the dis- 
puted territory of the window 
dressing-room, and found herself in 
her elected bedroom before she had 
come to herself. She saw Lady 
Jane’s face still before her with 
the lurid astonishment and fear, white 
and sharp, on it as when she had 
threatened a letter to General Lennox. 

She sat down a little stunned and 
confused about the whole thing, in- 
censed and disgusted With Lady Jane, 
and confirmed in her suspicion by a 
look she did not like in that young 
lady’s face, and which her peroration 
had called up. She did not hear the 
shrilly rejoinder that pursued her 
through the shut door. She had 
given way to a burst of passion, and 
felt a little hot and deaf and giddy. 

When the party assembled at din- 
ner Lady Jane exerted herself more 
than usual. She was agreeable, and 
even talkative, and her colour had 
not been so brilliant since her arrival. 
She sat next to Guy Strangways, and 
old Lady Alice at the other side of 
the table did not look triumphant, 
but sick and sad ; and to look at the 
two ladies you would have set HER 
down as the defeated and broken- 
spirited, and Lady Jane as the vic- 
trix in the late encounter. 

The conversation at this end of the 
table resembled a dance, in which 
sometimes each man sets to his part- 
ner and turns her round, so that 
the whole company is frisking and 
spinning together; sometimes two 


erform ; sometimes a cavalier seul. 
‘hus was it with the talk of this 
section of the dinner table, above 
the salt, at which the chief people 
were seated. 

“T’ve just been asked by Lady 
Blunkett how many miles it is to 
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Wardlock, and I'm ashamed to say 
I can’t answer her,” cried Sir Jekyl 
diagonally to Lady Alice, so as to 
cut off four people at his left hand, 
whose conversation being, at the mo- 
ment, in a precarious way, forthwith 
expired, and the baronet and his 
mother-in-law were left in possession 
of this part of the stage. 

The old lady, as I havesaid, looked ill 
and very tired, and as if she had grown 
all at once very old ; and instead of 
answering, she only nodded once or 
twice, and signed across the table to 
Lady Jane. 

“Oh! I forgot,” said Sir Jekyl; 
“vou know Wardlock and all our 
distances, don’t you, Lady Jane,— 
can you tell me ?” 

“YT don’t remember,” said Lady 
Jane, hardly turning toward him ; 
“ten or twelve miles—is not it? it 
may be a good deal more. I don’t 
really recollect,” and this was uttered 
with an air which plainly said, “I 
don’t really care.” 

‘“‘T generally ride my visits, and a 
mile or two more or less does not sig- 
nify ; but one ought to know all the 
distances for thirty miles round; you 
don’t know otherwise who’s your 
neighbour.” 

“Do you think it an advantage to 
know that any particular person 7s 
your neighbour ?” inquired impéerti- 
nent Drayton, with his light mous- 
tache, leaning back and looking 
drowsily into his glasses after his 


wont. 
“Oh! Mr. Drayton, the country 
without neighbours—how dreadful !” 


exclaimed Miss Blunkett. 
tence without friends.” 

“ Friends — bosh !” said Drayton 
confidentially to his wine. 

“'There’s Drayton scouting friend- 
ship, the young cynic!” cried Sir 
Jekyl. “Do call him to order, Lady 
Jane.” 

“T rather incline to agree with 
Mr. Drayton,” said Lady Jane coldly. 

“Do you mean to say you have no 
friends ?” said Sir Jekyl in well-bred 
amazement. 

“Quite the contrary—I have too 
many.” 

“Come—that’s a new complaint. 
Perhaps they are very new friends ?” 
inquired the baronet. 

“Some of them very old, indeed ; 
but I've found that an old friend 


“ Exis- 
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means only an old person privileged 
to be impertinent.” 

Lady Jane uttered a musical little 
laugh that was very icy as she spoke, 
and her eye flashed a single insolent 
glance at old Lady Alice. 

At another time perhaps a retort 
would not have been wanting, but 
now the old woman’s eye returned 
but a wandering look, and her face 
expressed nothing but apathy and 
sadness. 

“Grandmamma, dear, I’m afraid you 
are very much tired,” whispered Bea- 
trix when they reached the drawing- 
room, sitting beside her after she had 
made her comfortable on a sofa, with 
cushions to her back ; “you would 
be better lying down I think.” 

“No, dear—no, darling. I think 
in a few minutes I'll go to my room. 
I’m not very well. I’m tired—very 
tired.” 

And poor old granny, who was 
speaking very gently, and looking 
very pale and sunken, sighed deeply, 
it was almost a moan. 

Beatrix was growing very much 
alarmed, and accompanied, or rather 
assisted, the old lady up to the room, 
where aided by her and her maid, she 
got to her bed in silence, sighing 
deeply now and then. 

She had not been long there when 
she burst into tears ; and after a vio- 
lent paroxysm she beckoned to Bea- 
trix, and threw her lean old arms 
about her neck, saying— 

“Tm sorry I came, child ; I don’t 
know what to think. I’m too old to 
bear this agitation—it will kill me.” 

Then she wept more quietly, and 
kissed Beatrix, and whispered—* Send 
her out of the room—let her wait in 
the dressing-room.” 

The maid was sitting at the further 
end of the apartment, and the old 
lady was too feeble to raise her voice 
so as to be heard there. So soon as 
her maid had withdrawn Lady Alice 
said— 

“Sit by me, Beatrix, darling. I 
am very nervous, and tell me who is 
that young man who sat beside Jane 
Lennox at dinner.” 

As she ended her little speech Lady 
Alice, who, though I dare say actually 
ill enough, yet did not want to lose 
credit forall the exhaustion she fancied 
beside, closed her eyelids,and leaned a 
little back on her pillow motionless. 
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This prevented her seeing that if she 
were nervous trix was 80 also, 
though in another way, for her colour 
was heightened very prettily as she 
answered. 

“You mean the tall, slight youn 
man at Lady Jane’s right ?” inquire 
Beatrix. 

“That beautiful but melancholy 
looking young man whom we saw at 
Wardlock Church,” said Lady Jane, 
forgetting for the moment that she 
had never divulged the result of her 
observations from the gallery to any 
mortal but Sir Jekyl. Beatrix, who 
forgot nothing, and knew that her 
brief walk at Wardlock with that 
young gentleman had not been con- 
fessed to any one, was confounded on 
hearing herself thus, as she imagined, 
taxed with her secret. 

She was not more secret than 
young ladies generally are; but whom 
could she have told at Wardlock ? 
which of the old women of that time- 
honoured sisterhood was she to have 
invited to talk romance with her? 
and now she felt very guilty, and was 
blushing in silent confusion at the 
pearl ring on her pretty, slender fin- 
ger, not knowing what to answer, 
or how to begin the confession which 
she fancied her grandmamma was 
about to extort. 

Her grandmamma, however, re- 
lieved her on a sudden by saying— 

“T forgot, dear, I told you nothing 
of that dreadful day at Wardlock 
Church, the day I was so ill. I told 
your papa only ; but the young man 
is here, and I may as well tell you 
now that he bears a supernatural 
likeness to my poor lost darling. 
Jekyl knew how it affected me, and 
he never told me.- It was so like Jekyl. 
I think, dear, I should not have come 
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here at all had I known that dread- 
ful young man was here.” 

“Dreadful! How is he dreadful ?” 
exclaimed Beatrix. 

“From his likeness to my lost dar- 
ling—my dear boy—my poor, pre- 
cious, murdered Guy,” answered the 
old lady, lying back, and looking 
straight toward the ceiling with up- 
turned eyes and clasped hands. She 
repeated—* Oh ! Guy—Guy—Guy— 
my poor child!” 

She looked like a dying nun pray- 
ing to her patron saint. 

“ His name is Strangways—Mr. 
Guy Strangways,” said Beatrix. 

“Ah, yes, darling! Guy was the 
name of my dear boy, and Strang- 
ways was the name of his companion 
—an evil companion, I dare say.” 

Beatrix knew that the young man 
whom her grandmamma mourned had 
fallen in a duel, and that reasonably 
or unreasonably herfather was blamed 
in the matter. More than this she 
had never heard. Lady Alice had 
made her acquainted with thus much; 
but with preambles so awful that she 
had never dared to open the subject 


herself, or to question her “granny” 


beyond the point at which her 
closure had stopped. 

That somehow it reflected on Sir 
Jekyl prevented her from inquiring 
of any servant, except old Donica, 
who met her curiosity with a sound 
jobation, and told her if ever she 
plagued her with questions about fa- 
mily misfortunes like that, she would 
speak to Sir Jekyl about it. Thus 
Beatrix only knew how Guy Deverell 
had died—that her grandmamma 
chose to believe he had been mur- 
dered, and insisted beside in blaming 
her father, Sir Jekyl, somehow for 
the catastrophe. 


is- 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DIVAN. 


“Go down, dear, to your company,” 
resumed Lady Alice, sadly; “they 
will missyou. And tell your father, 
when he comes to the drawing-room, 
I wish to see him, and won't detain 
him long.” 

So they parted, and a little later 
Sir Jekyl arrived with a knock at the 
old lady’s bedroom door. 


“Come in—oh! yes—Jekyl—well, 
I’ve only a word to say. Sit down a 
moment at the bedside.” 

“And how do you feel now, you 
dear old soul?” inquired the baronet 
cheerfully. He looked strong an 
florid, as gentlemen do after dinner, 
with a genial air of contentment, and 
a fragrance of his wonderful sherry 
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about him; all which seemed some- 
how brutal to the nervous old lady. 

“ Wonderfully, considering the sur- 
prise you had prepared for me, and 
which might as well have killed me 
as not,” she made answer. 

“T know, to be sure—Strangways, 
you mean. “Egad! I forgot. Trixie 
ought to have told you.” 

“ You ought to have told me. I 
don’t think I should have come here, 
Jekyl, had I known it.” 

“Tf I had known that,” thought 
Sir Jekyl, with a regretful pang, “I'd 
have made a point of telling you.” 
But he said aloud— 

“Ves, It was a sottise; but J’ve 
got over the likeness so completely 
that I forgot how it agitated you. But 
Tought to tell you they have noconnex- 
ion with the family—none in the world. 
Pelters and Crowe, you know—devil- 
ish sharp dogs—my lawyers in town 
—they are regular detectives, by 
Jove !—and know everything—and 
particularly have had for yearsasteady 
eye upon them and their movements; 
and I’ve had a most decided letter 
from them, assuring me that there 
has not been the slightest movement 
in that quarter, and therefore there 
is, absolutely, as I told you from the 
first, nothing in it.” 

“And what Deverells are now liv- 
ing?” inquired the old lady, very pale. 

“Two first cousins, they tell me— 
old fellows now ; and one of them has 
a son or two; but not one called Guy, 
and none answering this description, 
you see; and neither have a shadow 
of a claim, or ever pretended ; and as 
for that unfortunate accident” —— 

“ Pray spare me,” said the old lady, 


grimly. 

Pe Well, they did not care a brass 
farthing about the poor fellow, so they 
would never move to give me trouble 
in that matter; and, in fact, people 
never do stir in law, and put them- 
selves to.serious expense, purely for a 
sentiment—even a bad one.” 

“T remember some years ago you 
were very much alarmed, Jekyl.” 

“No, I was not. Who the plague 
says that? There’s nothing, thank 
Heaven, I need fear.. One does not 
like to be worried with lawsuits— 
that’s all—though there is and can be 
no real danger in them.” 

“And was it from these cousins 

ou apprehended lawsuits?” inquired 
y Alice. 


“No, not exactly—no, not atall. I 
believe that fellow, Strangways—that 
fellow that used to live on poor Guy 
—I fancy he was the mover of it— 
indeed I know he was.” 

“What did they proceed for?” 
asked the old lady. “ You never told 
me—you're so close, Jekyl.” 

“They did not proceed at all—how 
could I? Their attorneys had cases 
before counsel affecting me—that’s 
all I ever heard; and they say now 
it was all Strangways’ doing—that 
is, Pelters and Crowe say so. I wish 
I were close.” 

Old Lady Alice here heaved a deep 
groan, and said, not with asperity, 
but with a fatigued abhorrence— 

“Go away; I wonder I can bear 
you near me.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the 
baronet, rising, with one of his plea- 
sant chuckles. “I can’t tell you how 

lad I am to see you here, and I 
snow you'll be very glad to see me in 
the morning, when you are a little 
rested.” 

So he kissed the tips of his fingers 
and touched them playfully to the 
back of her thin hand, which she 
withdrew with a little frown, as if 
they chilled her. And by her direc- 
tion he called in her maid, whom he 
asked very smilingly how she did, and 
welcomed to Marlowe; and she,though 
a little passé, having heard the fame 
of Sir Jekyl, and many stories of his 
brilliant adventures, was very modest 
and fluttered on the occasion. And 
with another little petting speech to 
Lady Alice, the radiant baronet with- 
drew. 

It is not to be supposed that Lady 
Alice’s tremors communicated them- 
selves to Beatrix. Was it possible to 
regard that handsome, refined young 
man, who spoke in that low, sweet 
voice, and smiled so intelligently, and 
talked so pleasantly, and with that 
delicate flavour of romance at times, 
in the light of a bogle? 

The gentlemen had made their 
whist party. The Rev. Dives Mar- 
lowe was chotting to, not with, Lady 
Jane, who sat listlessly on an ottoman. 
That elderly girl, Miss Blunkett, with 
the naive ways, the animated, smiling, 
and on the whole malevolent coun- 
tenance, had secured little Linnett, 
who bore his imprisonment impa- 
tiently and wearily it must be owned. 
When Miss Blunkett was enthusiastic 
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it was all very well; but her playful- 
ness was wicked, and her satire gaily 
vitriolic. 

“Mr. Marlowe is fascinated, don’t 
you think?’ she inquired of harmless 

ittle Linnett, glancing with an arch 
flash of her fierce eyes at the Rev. 
Dives. 

“She’s awfully handsome,” said 
Linnett, honestly. 

“Oh, dear, you wicked creature, 

ou can’t think I meant that. She 
is some kind of cousin, I think—is not 
she? and her husband has that great 
living—what’s its name /—and no re- 
lation in the Church; and Lady Jane, 
they say, rules him—and Sir Jeky]l, 
some people say, rules her.” 

Linnett returned her arch glance 
with an honest stare of surprise. 

“T had no idea of that, egad,” 
said he. 

“She thinks him so wise in all 
worldly matters, you know ; and peo- 
ale in London fancied she would have 

en the second Lady Marlowe, if she 
had not met General Lennox just at 
a critical time, and fallen in love with 
him;” andas she said this she laughed. 

* Really !” exclaimed Linnett ; and 
he surveyed Lady Jane in this new 
light wogderingly. 

“T really don’t know; I heard it 
said, merely; but very likely, you 
know, it is not true,” she answered, 
with an artless giggle. 

“T knew you were quizzing, though, 
by Jove, you did sell me at first ; but 
I really think Sir Jekyl’s a little 
spooney on that pretty little Mrs. 
Maberly. Is she a widow ?” 

“Oh, dear no—at least, not quite ; 
she has a husband in India, but then, 
poor man, he’s so little in the way 
she need hardly wish him dead.” 

“T see,” said Linnett, looking at 
Mrs. Maberly with a grave interest. 

While Miss Blunkett was enter- 
taining and instructing little Linnett 
with this sort of girlish chatter, and 
from the whist-table, between the 
deals, arose those critical discussions 
and reviews, relieved now and then 
by a joke from the baronet, or from 
his partner, Colonel Doocey, at the 
iano, countenanced by old Lady 

lunkett, who had come to listen, and 
remained to doze, Beatrix, her fin- 
gers still on the keys, was listening 
to young Strangways. 

here are times, lights, accidents, 
under which your handsome young 
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people become incredibly more hand- 
some, and this Guy Strangways now 
shared in that translated glory, as he 
leaned on the back of a tall carved 
chair, sometimes speaking, sometimes 
listening. 

“Tt is quite indescribable, Miss 
Marlowe, how your music interests 
me—I should say, haunts me. I 
thought at first it was. because you 
loved ballad music, which I also love ; 
but it is not that—it is something 
higher and more peculiar.” 

“T am sure you were right at first, 
for I know I am a very indifferent 
musician,” said Beatrix, looking down 
under her long lashes on the keys 
over which the jewelled fingers of her 
right hand wandered with hardly a 
tinkle, just tracing dreamily one of 
those sweet melancholy airs which 
made in fancy an accompaniment to 
the musicof that young fellow’s words. 

How beautiful she looked, too, with 
eyes lowered and parted lips, and that 
listening smile—not quite a smile— 
drinking in with a strange rapture of 
pride and softness, the flatteries which 
she refused and yet invited. 

“Tt is something higher and mys- 
terious, which, perhaps, I shall never 
attempt to explain, unless, indeed, I 
should risk talking very wildly—too 
wildly for you to understand, or, if 
you did, perhaps—to forgive.” 

“You mentioned a Breton ballad 
you once heard,” said Beatrix, fright- 
ened, as girls will sometimes become 
whenever the hero of their happy 
hours begins on a sudden to define. 

“Yes,” he said, and the danger of 
the crisis was over. “I wish so much 
I could remember the air, you would 
so enter into its character, and make 
its wild unfathomable melancholy, 
so beautifully touching in your clear 
contralto.” 

“You must not flatter me ; I want 
to hear more of that ballad.” 

“Tf flattering be to speak more 
highly than one thinks, who can flat- 
ter Miss Marlowe ?” Again the crisis 
was menacing. “ Besides, I did not 
tell you we are leaving, I believe, in 
a day or two, and on the eve of so 
near a departure, may I not improve 
the few happy moments that are left 
me, and be permitted the privilege of 
a leave-taking, to speak more frankly, 
and perhaps less wisely, than one 
who is destined to be all his life a 
neighbour ?” 
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“Papa, I am sure, will be very 
sorry to hear that you and Monsieur 
Varbarriere are thinking of going so 
soon ; I must try, however, to improve 
the time, and hear all you can tell 
me of those interesting people of 
Brittany.” 

“Yes, théy are. I will make them 
another visit—a sudden visit, Made- 
moiselle—for me a far more interest- 
ing one. You have taught me how 
to hear and see them. I never felt 
the spirit of Villemarque, or the 
romance and melancholy of that an- 
tique region, till I had the honour of 
knowing you.” 

“ My friends always laughed at me 
about Brittany. I suppose different 
people are excited by different sub- 
jects ; but I do not think any one 
could read at all about that part of 
the world and not be interested. You 
promised to tell all you remember of 
that Breton ballad.” 

“Oh, yes; the haunted lady, the 
beautiful lady, the heiress of Carlowel, 
now such a grand ruin, became ena- 
moured of a mysterious cavalier, who 
wooed her ; but he was something not 
of flesh and blood, but of the spirit 
world.” 

“There is exactly such a legend, 
so far, at least, of a castle on the 
Rhine. I must show it to you. Do 
you read German ?” 

“Ves, Mademoiselle.” 

“And does the ballad end tragi- 
cally ?”” 

“ Most tragically. You shall hear.” 

“Where are you, Guy ?” in French, 
inquired a deep ringing voice. 

And on the summons Guy glanced 
over his shoulder, and replied. 

“Oh, I demand pardon. I am dis- 
turbing conversation, I fear ; but an 
old man in want of assistance will be 
excused. I want my road book, Guy, 
and you have got it. Pray, run up 
stairs and fetch it.” 

With great pleasure, of course, Guy 
Strangways ran up stairs to tumble 
over block-books, letters, diaries, and 
the general residuum of a half-emp- 
tied valise. 

Miss Beatrix played a spirited 
march, which awoke Lady Blunkett, 
whom she had forgotten ; and that 
interesting woman, to make up for 
lost time, entertained Beatrix with a 
history of the unreasonableness of 
Smidge, her maid, and a variety of 
other minute afflictions, which she 
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assured Beatrix seriously, disturbed 
her sleep. 

That night Sir Jekyl led the gentle- 
men in a body to his outpost quarters, 
in the rear of civilization, where they 
enjoyed their cigars, brandy and 
water, and even “swipes,” prodigi- 
ously. Itis a noble oe to Zs 
so rich as Sir Jekyl Marlowe. The 
Jewish price for frankincense was 
thrice its own weight in gold. How 
much did that aromatic blue canop 
that rolled dimly over this Turkis 
divan cost that off-handed Sybarite ? 
How many scruples of fine gold were 
floating in that cloud ? 

Varbarriere was in his way charm- 
ed with his excursion. He enjoyed 
the jokes and stories of the younkers, 
and the satiric slang and imperturb- 
able good-humour of their host. The 
twinkle of his eye, from its deep 
cavern, and the suavity of his solemn 
features, testified to his profound en- 
joyment of a meeting to which he 
contributed, it must be owned, for 
his own share little but smoke. 

In fact, he was very silent, very 
observant—observant of more things 
than the talk perhaps. 

All sorts of things were talked 
about. Of course, no end of horse 
and dog anecdote—something of wine, 
something of tobacco, something of 
the beauties of the opera and the 
stage, and those sad visions, the 
fallen angelic of the demimonde— 
something, but only the froth and 
sparkle of politics—light conjecture, 
and pungent scandal, in the spirit of 
gay satire and profligate comedy. 

“He's a bad dog, St. Evermore. 
Did not you hear, that about the 
duel?” said Drayton. 

“ What?” asked the baronet, with 
an unconscious glance at Guy Strang- 


ways. 

“He killed that French fool— 
what’s his name !—unfairly, they say. 
There has been a letter or something 
in one of the Paris papers about it. 
Fired- before his time, I think, and 
very ill-feeling against the English in 
consequence.” 

“Oh!” said the baronet. 

“But you know,” inte Doo- 
cey, who was an older clubman than 
Drayton, and remembering further 
back, thought that sort of anecdote 
of the duel a little maladroit just 
then and there, “St. Evermore has 
been talked about a good deal; there 
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were other things—that horse, you 
know ; and they say, by Jove, he was 
licked by Tromboni, at the wings of 
the opera, for what he called insult- 
ing his wife; and Tromboni says he’s 
a marquess, and devil knows what be- 
side, at home, and wanted to fight, 
but St. Evermore wouldn’t, and took 
his licking.” 

“He’s not a nice fellow by any 
means ; but he’s devilish good com- 
pany—lots of good stories and capital 
cigars,” said Drayton. 

At this point M. Varbarriere was 
seized with a fit of coughing ; and 
Sir Jekyl glanced sharply at him; but 
no, he was not laughing. 

The conversation proceeded agree- 
ably, and some charming stories were 
told of Sir Paul Blunkett, who was 
mot present; and in less than an 
hour the party broke up and left Sir 
Jekyl to his solitary quarters. 
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The baronet bid his last guest good- 
night at the threshold, a then shut 
his door, and locked himself in. It 
was his custom, here, to sleep with 
his door locked. 

“What was that fellow laughing 
at—Varbarriere? I’m certain he 
was laughing. I never saw a fellow 
with so completely the cut of a char- 


latan. Tl write to Charteris to- 
night. I must learn all about him.” 


Then Sir Jekyl yawned, and re- 
flected what a fool Drayton was, 
what a fellow to talk, and what asses 
all fellows were at that age; and, 
being sleepy, he postponed his letter 
to Charteris to the next morning and 
proceeded to undress. 

Next morning was bright and plea- 
sant, and he really did not see much 
good in writing the letter; and so he 
put it off to a more convenient time. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GUY STRANGWAYS AND M. VARBARRIERE CONVERSE. 


Suortty after the ladies had left 
the drawing-room for their bedroonis, 
Beatrix, having looked in for a mo- 
ment toher grandmamma’s room, and, 
with a kiss and a good-night, taken 
wing again, there entered to Lady 
Alice, as the old plays express it, 
then composing herself for the night, 
Lady Jane’s maid, with 

“Please, my lady, my lady wants 
to know if your ladyship knows 
where her ladyship’s key may be ?” 

“ What key ?” 

“The key of her bedchamber, 
please, my lady.” 

“Oh! the key of my dressing- 
room. Tell Lady Jane that I have 
got the key of the octagon dressing- 
room, and mean to keep it,” replied 
the old lady, firmly. 

The maid executed a courtesy, and 
departed ; and Lady Alice sank back 
again upon her pillow, with her eyes 
and mouth firmly closed, and the 
countenance of an old lady who is 
conscious of having done her duty 
upon one of her sex. 

About two minutes later there came 
a rustle of a dressing-gown and the 
patter of a swift slippered tread 
through the short passage from the 
dressing-room, and, without a knock, 
Lady Jane, with a brilliant flush on 
her face, ruffled into the room, and, 


with her head very high, and flashing 
eyes, demanded— 

“ Will you be so good, Lady Alice 
Redcliffe, as to give me the key of my 
bedroom ?” 

To which Lady Alice, without 
opening her eyes, and with her hands 
mildly clasped in the fashion of a 
medizval monument, over her breast, 
meekly and firmly made answer— 

“Tf you mean the key of the oc- 
tagon dressing-room, Jane, I have 
already told your maid that I mean 
to keep it V” 

“And Ill not leave the room till 
I get it,” cried Lady Jane, standing 
fiercely beside the monument. 

“Then you'll not leave the room 
to-night, Jane,” replied the statuesque 
sufferer on the bed. 

“We shall see that. Once more, 
will you give me my key or not ?” 

“The key of my dressing-room 
door is in my possession, and I mean 
to keep it,’ repeated the old lady, 
with a provoking mildness. 

“ You shan’t, madam—you’ll do no 
such thing. You shall give up the 
key you have stolen. Ill lose my 
life, but Pll make you.” 

“Jane, Jane,” said the old lady, 
“vou are sadly changed for the worse 
since last I saw you.” 

“And if you're not, it’s only be- 
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cause there was no room for it. Sadly 
changed indeed—very true. I don’t 
suffer a0 to bully me, as you used at 
Wardlock.” 

“May Heaven forgive and pardon 
you,” ejaculated the old lady, with 
great severity, rising perpendicularly 
and raising both her eyes and hands. 

“Keep your prayers for yourself, 
madam, and give me my key?” de- 
manded the incensed young lady. 

“Tl do no such thing ; [ll do as 
I said ; and I'll pray how I please, 
ma’am,” retorted the supplijant, fierce- 


ly. 

“Your prayers don’t signify two- 
pence. You’ve the temper of a fiend, 
as all the world knows; and no one 
can live in the same house with you,” 
rejoined Lady Jane. 

“That’s a wicked lie: my servants 
live all their days with me.” 

“‘ Because they know no one else 
would take them; but you've the 
temper of a fury. You haven’t a 
friend left, and everyone hates you.” 

“Qh! oh! oh!” moaned Lady Alice 
sinking back, with her hand presse 
to her heart piteously, and closing 
her eyes, as she recollected how ill 
she was. 

“Ho! dear me !” exclaimed Lady 
Jane, with high disdain. ‘ Had not 
you better restore my key before you 
die, old lady ?” 

“Jane!” exclaimed Lady Alice, 
recovering in an instant, “have you 
no feeling—you know the state I’m 
in; and you're bent on killing me 
with your unfeeling brutality ?” 

“You're perfectly well, ma’am, 
and you look it. I wish I was half 
as strong ; you oblige me to come all 
this way, this bitter night, you odious 
old woman.” 

“T see how it is, and why you want 
the key. A very little more, and 
T’ll write to General Lennox.” 

“Do; and he'll horsewhip you.” 

Lady Jane herself was a little 
stunned at this speech, when she 
heard it from her own lips; and I 
think would have recalled it. 

“Thank you, Jane; I hope you'll 
remember that. Horsewhip me! No 
doubt you wish it; but General Len- 
nox is a gentleman, I hope, although 
he has married you; and I don’t sup- 
pose he would murder a miserable 
old woman to gratify you.” 

“You know perfectly what I mean 
—if you were a man he would 
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horsewhip you; you have done no- 
thing but insult me ever since you 
entered this house.” 

“Thank you; it’s quite plain. I 
shan’t forget it. Ill ask him, when he 
comes, whether he’s in the habit of 
beating women. It is not usual, I 
believe, among British officers. It 
usen’t, at least; but everything’s 
getting on—young ladies, and, I sup- 
pose, old men—all getting on fa- 
mously.” 

“Give me my key, if you please ‘ 
and cease talking like a fool,” cried 
Lady Jane. 

“And what do you want of that 
key? Come, now, young lady, what 
is it?” 

“T don’t choose to have my door 
lie open, and I won’t. I’ve no bolt 
to the inside, and I will have my 
key, madam.” 

“Tf that’s your object, set your 
mind at ease. I’ll lock your door 
ae when you have got to your 


“So that if the house takes fire I 
shall be burnt to death !” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” 

“ And if I am they'll hang you, I 
hope.” 

“Thank you. Flogged and hanged !” 
and Lady Alice laughed an exceeding 
bitter laugh. “But the wicked vio- 
lence of your language and menaces 
shan’t deter me from the duty I’ve 
prescribed to myself. I'll define my 
reasons if you like, and I'll write as 
soon as you please to General Len- 
nox. 

“T think you're mad—I do, I as- 
sure you. I’ll endure it for once, but 
depend on it Ill complain to Sir 
Jekyl Marlowe, in my husband’s ab- 
sence, in the morning; and if this 
sort of thing is to go on, I had better 
— the house forthwith —that’s 
a Ral 

And having uttered this dignified 
peroration with becoming emphasis, 
she sailed luridly away. 

“Good night, Jane,” said Lady 
Alice, with a dry serenity. 

“Don’t dare, you insupportable 
old woman, to wish me good night,” 
burst out Lady Jane, whisking round 
at the threshold. 

With which speech she disappeared, 
leaving the door wide open, which is, 
perhaps, as annoying as clapping it, 
and a less vulgar insult. . 

When M. Varbarriere and his 
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nephew this night sat down in their 
dressing-room, the elder man said— 

“ How do you like Sir Jekyl Mar- 
lowe ?” 

“ A mostagreeable host—very lively 
—very hospitable,’ answered Guy 
Strangways. 

“Does it strike you that he is 
anxious about anything ?” 

The young man looked surprised. 

“No; that is, I mean, he appears 
to me in excellent spirits. Perhaps, 
sir, I do not quite apprehend you ?” 

“ Not unlikely,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

“No, sir.” 

“Yet he suspects me, and I think 
suspects you,” observed M. Varbar- 
riere. 

The young man looked pained, but 
said nothing. 

“That room where poer Lady Mar- 
lowe met her death—the green 
chamber—it is connected with the 
misfortunes of your family ?” 

“ How, sir ?” 

“Those papers you have heard my 
lawyer mention as having been lost at 
Dubois’ Hotel in London, by your 
grandfather, it is my belief were lost 
in this house and in that room.” 

A gentleman smoking a cigar must 
be very much interested, indeed, when 
he removes his weed from his lips and 
rests the hand whose fingers hold it 
upon his knee, to the imminent risk 
of letting it go out while he pauses 
and listens. 

“ And how, sir, do you suppose this 
occurred—by what agency ?” inquired 
the handsome young gentleman. 

“The ghost,” answered M. Var- 
barriere, with a solemn sneer. 

Guy Strangways knew he could not 
be serious, although, looking on his 
countenance, he could discern there no 
certain trace of irony as he proceeded. 

“ Many years later, poor Lady Mar- 
lowe, entering that room late at night 
—her maid slept there, and she being 
ill, for a change, in the smaller room 
adjoining (you don’t know those 
rooms, but: I have looked in at the 
door)—beheld what we call the ghost, 
and never smiled or held up her head 
after,” said the portly old gentleman 
between the puffs of his cigar. 

“ Beheld the ghost !” 

“So they say, and I believe it— 
what they call the ghost.” 

“Did she make an alarm or call her 
husband ?” 
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“ Her husband slept in that remote 
room at the very back of the house, 
which, as you see, he still occupies, 
quite out of hearing. You go down 
stairs first, then up stairs ; and as he 
says the greater part of two hundred 
feet away from the front of the house, 
of course he was out of the question,” 
and M. Varbarriere sneered again 
solemnly. 

“ A housekeeper named Gwynn, I 
am told, knows all about it, but I 
believe she is gone.” 

“ And do you really think, sir, that 
my grandfather lost those deeds 
here ?” 

“T always thought so, and so I told 
your father, and my information got 
him into a bad scrape.” 

“You don’t, I know, think it oc- 
curred supernaturally ?’ said Guy, 
more and more bewildered. 

“Supernaturally ; of course it was 
—how else could it be?” answered the 
old gentleman, with a drowsy irony. 
“That room has been haunted, as I 
have heard, by a devil from the time it 
was built, in the reign of George the 
Second. Can you imagine why Ge- 
neral Lennox was put to sleepthere?”’ 

The young man shook his head. 
The old one resumed his smoking, 
leaving his problem unsolved. 

“Tt shall be my business to evoke 
and to lay that devil,” said the elderly 
gentleman, abruptly. 

“Ought not ce Jane Lennox to 
be warned if you really think there is 
any—any danger ?” 

“The danger is to General Lennox, 
as I suppose.” 

“T don’t understand, sir.” 

* No, you don’t—better not. I told 
your poor father my belief once, and 
it proved fatal knowledge tohim. In 
the day that he eat thereof he died. 
Bah! It is better to keep your mind 
to yourself until you have quite made 
it up—you understand !—and even 
then till the time for action has come, 
and not even then, unless you want 
help. Who will sum up the mischief 
one of those prating fellows does ina 
lifetime ?” 

The gentlemen were silent here- 
upon for a period which I may measure 
by half a cigar. 

“That green chamber—it is a hy- 
ocrite,” said the solemn old man, 
ea drowsily on the smoke that 
was ascending the chimney, into 
which he threw the butt-end of his 
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cigar—“ mind you, a hypocrite. I~ 


have my theory. But we will not 
talk; no—yow will be less embar- 
rassed, and 7 more useful, with this 
reserve. For the purpose I have in 
view I will do fifty things in which 
you could and would have no part- 
nership. Will you peep into that 
letter, Monsieur?’ The ponderous 
gentleman grew dramatic here. “Will 
you place your ear to that door, sv’! vows 
plait—your eye to that keyhole? 

ill you oblige me by bribing that 
domestic with five pounds sterling ? 
Bah ! I will be all ear, all eye—om- 
nipresent, omniscient, omnipotent !— 
by all means for this END—ay, all 
means—what you call secret, shabby, 
blackguard,” and the sonorous voice 
of the old man, for the first time since 
his arrival, broke into a clangorous 
burst of laughter, which, subsiding 
into a sort of growl, died, at last, 
quite away. The old gentleman’s 
countenance looked more thoughtful, 
and a shade darker than he had seen 
it. Then rising, he stood with his 
back to the fire, and fumbled slowly 
at the heavy links of his watch-chain, 
like a ghostly monk telling his beads, 
while he gazed, in the abstraction of 
deep thought, on the face of the young 


man. 

Suddenly his face grew vigilant, his 
eyes lighted up, and some stern lines 
gathered about them, as he looked 
down full upon his nephew. 
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“ Guy,” said he, “ you'll keep your 
promise—your word—your oath— 
that not one syllable of what passes 
between us is divulged to mortal, and 
that all those points on which I have 
enjoined reserve shall be held by you 
scrupulously secret.” 

Guy bowed his acquiescence. 

“ What nonsense was that going on 
at the piano to-night? Well, you 
need not answer, but there must be 
no more of it. I won't burden you 
with painful secrets. You will under- 
stand me hereafter ; but no more of 
that—observe me.” 

The old gentleman spoke this in- 
junction with a lowering nod, and 
that deliberate and peremptory em- 
phasis to which his metallic tones 
gave effect. 

Guy heard this, leaning, in an un- 
changed attitude, on his elbow, over 
the chimneypiece, in silence and with 
downcast eyes. 

“Yes, Guy,” said the old man, 
walking suddenly up to him, and 
clapping his broad heed upon his 
shoulder, “I will complete the work 
I have begun for you. Have confi- 
dence in me; don’t mar it, and you 
shall know all, and after I am gone, 
perhaps admire the zealous affection 
with which I laboured in your in- 
terest. Good night, and Heaven bless 

ou, dear Guy,” and so they parted 
or the night. 


CHAPTER IX. 


LADY ALICE TALKS WITH GUY STRANGWAYS. 


Guy Srraneways had all his life 
stood in awe of this reserved, despotic 
uncle—kind, indulgent in matters of 
pleasure and of money, but habitu- 
ally secret, and whenever he im- 
posed a command, tyrannical. Yet 
Guy felt that even here there was 
kindness; and though he could not 
understand his plans, of his motives 
he could have no doubt. 

For M. Varbarriere, indeed, his 
nephew had a singular sort of res- 
pect. More than one-half of his 
character was enveloped in total dark- 
ness to his eyes. Of the traits that 
were revealed some were positively 
evil. He knew, by just one or two 
proofs, that he was proud and vin- 
dictive, and could carry his revenge 
for a long time, like a cold stone, in 


his sleeve. He could break out into 
a devil of a passion, too, on occasion ; 
he could be as unscrupulous, in cer- 
tain ways, as Machiavel ; and, it 
was fixed in Guy’s mind, had abso- 
lutely no religion whatsoever. What 
were the evidences? M. Varbarriere 
led a respectable life, and showed his 
solemn face and person in church 
with regularity, and was on very 
courteous relations with the clergy, 
and had built the greater part of a 
church in Pontaubrique, where pray- 
ers are, I believe, still offered up for 
him. Ought not all this to have 
satisfied Guy? And yet he knew 
quite well that solemn M. Varbarriere 
did not believe one fact, record, tra- 
dition, or article of the religion he 
professed, or of any other. Had he 
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denounced, ridiculed, or controverted 
them ?—Never. On the contrary, he 
kept a civil tongue in his head or was 
silent. What then were the proofs 
which had long quite settled the 
question in Guy’s mind? They con- 
sisted of some half-dozen smiles and 
shrugs, scattered over sume fifteen 
years, and delivered impressively at 
significant moments. 

But with all this he was kindly. 
The happiness of a great number of 
persons depended upon M. Varbarriere, 
‘and they were happy. His wine 
estates were well governed. His 
great silk factory in the south was 
wisely and benevolently administered. 
He gave handsomely to every deserv- 
ing charity. He smiled on children 
and gave them small coins. He loved 
flowers, and no man was more idol- 
ized by his dogs. 

Guy was attached by his kindness, 
and he felt that be his moral system 
exactly what it might, he had framed 
one, and acted under it, and he in- 
stinctively imbibed for him that res- 
pect which we always cherish for the 
man who has submitted his conduct 
consistently to a code or principle im- 
posed by intelligence—even erring. 

WhenGuy had bid this man good 
night, and entered his chamber, he 
threw himself into his easy chair be- 
side the fire which had grown low 
and gray in the grate. He felt both 
sad and alarmed. He now felt 
assured that M. Varbarriere was fash- 
ioning and getting together the parts 
of a machine which was to work 
evil against their host and his family. 
His family? His daughter Beatrix. 
He had no other. 

Already implicated in deception, 
the reasons for which he knew not, 
the direction of which he only sus- 

ected—bound as he was to secrecy 
y promises the most sacred, to his 
stern old kinsman and benefactor, he 
dared not divulge the truth. Some- 
how the blow meditated, he was con- 
fident, against this baronet, was to 
redound to Ais advantage. What a 
villain should he appear when all was 
over! Sir Jekyl his host, too, frank 
and hospitable—how could he have 
earned the misfortune, be it great or 
small, that threatened? And the 
image of Beatrix—like an angel 
—stood between her father and the 
unmasked villain, Guy, who had 
entered the house in a borrowed 
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shape, eat and drank and slept, talked 
and smiled, and, he now feared, loved, 
and in the end—struck ! 

When Mr. Guy Strangways came 
down next morning he looked very 

ale. His breakfast was a sham. 

e talked hardly at all, and smiled 
but briefly and seldom. 

M. Varbarriere, on the contrary, 
was more than usually animated, and 
talked in his peculiar vein rather 
more than was his wont ; and after 
breakfast, Sir Jekyl placed his hand 
kindly on Guy Strangways’ arm as 
he looked dismally from the window. 
The young man almost started at the 
kindly pressure. 

“Very glad to hear that Monsieur 
Varbarriere has changed his mind,” 
said Sir Jekyl, with a smile. 

What change was this? thought 
Guy, whose thoughts were about 
other plans of his uncle’s, and he 
looked with a strange surprise in Sir 
Jekyl’s face. 

“T mean his ill-natured idea of 
going so soon. I’m so glad. You 
know you have seen nothing yet, and 
we are going to kill a buck to-day, so 
you had better postpone the moor to 
to-morrow, and if you like to take 
your rod in the afternoon, you will 
find— Barron tells me—some very fine 
trout, about half-a-mile lower down 
the stream than you fished yesterday 
—a little below the bridge.” 

Guy thanked him, I fancy, rather 
oddly. He heard him in fact as if 
it was an effort to follow his meaning, 
and he really did feel relieved when 
his good-natured host was called 
away, the next moment, to settle a 
disputed question, between the two 
sportsmen,*Linnett and Doocey. 

“How is grandmamma this morn- 
ing ?” inquired Sir Jekyl of Beatrix, 
before she left the room. 

“Better, I think. She says she 
will take a little turn up and down 
the broad walk by-and-by, and I am 
to go with her.” 

“Very pleasant for you, Trixie,” 
said her papa, with one off his chuckles. 
“So you can’t go with your ladies to 
Lonsted to-day?’ 

** No—it can’t be helped; but I’m 
glad poor granny can take her little 
walk.” 

“ Not a bit of you, Trixie.” 

“Yes, indeed, I am. Poor old 
granny |” 

The incredulous baronet tapped 
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her cheek with his finger, as he 
chuckled again roguishly, and with 
a smile and a shake of his head, their 
little talk ended. - 

In the hall he found Guy Strang- 
ways in his angling garb, about to 
start ona solitary excursion. He pre- 
ferred it. He was very much obliged. 
He did not so much care for the 
chase, and liked walking even better 
than riding. 

The Baronet, like a well-bred host, 
allowed his guests to choose abso- 
lutely their own methods of being 
happy, but he could not but perceive 
something in the young gentleman’s 
manner, that was new and uncom- 
fortable. Had he offended him—had 
anything occurred during the sitting 
after dinner last night? Well he 
could not make it out, but his manner 
was a little odd -and constrained, and 
in that slanting light from above, as 
he had stood before him in the hall, 
he certainly did look confoundedly 
like that other Guy whose memory 
was his chief spoil-sport. But it 
crossed him only like a neuralgic 
pang, to be forgotten a minute later. 
And so the party dispersed. Some 
mounted, to the park ; others away 
with the keeper and dogs for the 
moor ; and Strangways, dejected, on 
his solitary river-side ramble. 

His rod and fly-book were but pre- 
texts—his object was solitude. It 
was a beautiful autumnal day, a low 
sun gilding the red and yellow foliage 
of wood and hedgerow, and the 
mellow songs of birds were quivering 
in the air. The cheer and the melan- 
choly of autumn were there—the 
sadness of a pleasant farewell. 

“Tt is well,” thought Strangways, 
“that I have been so startled into 
consciousness, while I yet have power 
to escape my fate—that beautiful 
girl! I did not know till last night 
how terrible I shall find it to say 
farewell. But, cost what it may, the 
word must be spoken. She will 
never know what it costs me. I may 
call it a dream, but even dreams of 
paradise are forgotten ; my dream— 
never! All after days dark without 
her. All my future life a sad reverie 
—a celestial remembrance—a vain 
yearning. These proud English peo- 
ple—and those dark designs, what 
are they? No, they shan’t hurt 
her—never. I'll denounce him first. 
What is it to me what becomes of 
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me if I have saved her—in so few days 

own to be so much to me—-my 
idol, my darling! though she may 
never know it ?” 

Guy Strangways, just five-and- 
twenty, had formed, on the situation, 
many such tremendous resolutions as 
ape gentlemen at that period of 
ife are capable of. He would speak 
to her no more ; he would think of 
her no more; he would brave his 
uncle’s wrath—shield her from all 
possibility of evil—throw up his own 
stakes, be they what they might— 
and depart in silence, and never see 
Beatrix again. 

The early autumn evening had be- 
gun to redden the western clouds, as 
Guy Strangways returning, approach- 
ed the fine old house, and passing a 
thick group of trees and underwoods, 
he suddenly found himself before 
Beatrix and Lady Alice. I dare say 
they had been talking about him, 
for Beatrix blushed, and the. old 
lady stared at him from under her 
gray brows, with lurid half-fright- 
ened eyes, as she leaned forward, her 
thin fingers grasping the arms of the 
rustic chair, enveloped in her ermine 
lined mantle. 

Lady Alice looked on him as an old 
lady might upon a caged monster— 
with curiosity and fear. She was be- 
ginning to endure his presence, though 
still with an awe nearly akin to hor- 
ror—though that horror was fast dis- 
appearing—and there was a strange 

earning, too, that drew her towards 

im. 

He had seen Beatrix that morning. 
The apparition had now again risen in 
the midst of his wise resolutions, and 
embarrassed him strangely. The oid 
lady’s stare, too, was, you may sup- 
pose, to a man predisposed to be put 
out, very disconcerting. The result 
was that he bowed very low, indeed, 
before the ladies, and remained silent, 
expecting, likea ghost, to bespoken to. 

“Come here, sir, if you please,” 
said the old lady, with an odd mix- 
ture of apprehension and command. 
“ How dye do, Mr. Strangways? I 
saw you yesterday, you know, at din- 
ner ; and I saw you some weeks since 
at Wardlock Church. I have been 
affected by a resemblance. Merci- 
ful heaven, it is miraculous! And 
things of that sort affect me now 
more than they once might have done. 
Tm a sickly old woman, and have lost 
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most of my dearest ties on earth, and 
cannot expect to remain much longer 
behind them.” 

It was odd, but the repulsion was 
still active, while at the same time 
she was already, after a fashion, open- 
ing her heart to him. 

t was not easy to frame an answer, 
on the moment, to this strange ad- 
dress. He could only say, as again 
he bowed low— 

*T do recollect, Lady Alice, having 
seen you in Wardlock Church. My 
uncle, Monsieur Varbarriere” 

At this point the handsome young 
entleman broke down. His uncle 
ad whispered him, as they sat side 

by side— 
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“Look at that old lady costumed 
in mourning, in the seat in the gal- 
lery with the yellow marble tablet 
and two angels—do you see /—on the 
wall behind. That is Lady Alice 
Redcliffe. Ill tell you more about 
her by-and-by.” 

“ By-and-by,” as Guy Strangways 
— come to know, indicated in M. 

Varbarriere’s vocabulary, that period 
which was the luminous point in his 
perspective, at which his unexplained 
hints and proceedings would all be 
cleared up. The sudden rush of these 
recollections and surmises in such a 
presence, overcame Guy Strangways, 
and he changed colour and became 
silent. 


CHAPTER XX. 


SOME TALK OF A SURVEY OF THE GREEN CHAMBER. 


Tue old lady, however, understood 
nothing of the causes of his sudden 
embarrassment, and spoke again. 

“Will you forgive an old woman 
for speaking with so little reserve !— 
your voice, too, sir, so wonderfully 
resembles it—wonderfull y. 

Old Lady Alice dried her eyes a 
little here, and Guy, who felt that his 
situation might soon become very 
nearly comical, said very gently— 

“There are, I believe, such like- 
nesses. I have seen one or two such 

te ” And then to Beatrix, aside, 

resence and these recollec- 
ion fear, agitate Lady Alice.” 

But the old lady interposed in a 
softened tone, “ No, sir ; pray don’t 
go ; pray remain. You've been walk- 
ing, fishing. What a sweet day, and 
charming scenery near here. I know 
it all very well. In my poor girl’s 
lifetime, I was a great deal here. 
She was very accomplished—she drew 
beautifully—poor thing ; my pretty 
Beatrix here is very like her. You 
can’t remember your poor mamma 
No, hardly.” 

All this time Lady Alice was, with 
aristocratic ill- cline contemplat- 
ing the features of Guy Strangways, 
as she might a picture, with saddened 
eyes. She was becoming accustomed 

to the apparition. It had almost 
ceased to frighten her ; and she liked 
it even, as a help to memory. 

Five minutes later she was walk- 
ing feebly up and down the plateau, 
in the last level beams of the genial 


sunset, leaning on the arm of the 
young man, who could not refuse this 
courtesy to the garrulous old lady, 
although contrary to his prudent re- 
solutions, it retained him so near to 
Beatrix. 

“And, Mr. Strangways, it is not 
every day, you know, I can walk out ; 
and Trixie here will sometimes bring 
her work into the boudoir—and if 
you would pay me a visit there, and 
read or talk a little, you can’t think 
what a kindness you would do me ?” 

What could he say but hear and 
smile, and declare how happy it would 
make him. Although here, too, he 
saw danger to his wise resolutions. 

3ut have not the charities of society 
their claims ? 

These were the parting words as 
they stood on the stone platform, un- 
der the carved armorial bearings of 
the Marlowes, at the hall-door ; and 
old Lady Alice, when she reached her 
room, wept softer and happier tears 
than had wet her cheeks for many a 

year. 

This red sunset beam that had 
lighted the group we have just been 
following, glanced through the win- 
dows of M. Varbarriere’s dressing- 
room, and liglited up a letter he was 
at that moment reading. It said— 

“The woman to whom you refer is 
still living. We heard fully about 
her last year, and we are informed— 
by arecent letter inquiring, in accord- 
ance with your instructions—is now 


in the service of Lady Alice Redcliffe, 
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of ene wiihin easy reach of 
Marlowe. e found her, as we 
thought, reliable in her statements, 
though impracticable and obstinately 
reserved ; but that is eight years 
since. She was, I think, some way 
past fifty then.” 

M. Varbarriere looked up here, and 
pee the letter in his pocket, be- 

1olding his valet entering. 

“ Come in, Jacques,” exclaimed the 
ponderous old gentleman, in the ver- 
nacular of the valet. 

_ He entered gaily bowing and smil- 
ing. 

“Well, my friend,” he exclaimed 
good-humouredly, ‘ you look very 
happy, and no wonder—you a lover 
of beauty, are fortunate in a house 
where so much is treasured.” 

“Ah! Monsieur mocks me. But 
there are many beautiful ladies as- 
sembled here, my faith !” 

“ What do you think of Lady Jane 
Lennox ?” 

“Oh, heavens ! it is an angel !” 

“ And only think! she inhabits, all 
alone, that terrible green cham- 
ber!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
with an unwonted smile, “I have 
just been wondering about that 
green chamber, regarding which so 
many tales of terror are related, and 
trying from its outward aspect to 
form some conjecture as to its in- 
terior, you understand, its construc- 
tion and arrangements. It interests 
me so strangely. Now, I dare say, 
by this time so curious a sprite as 
you—so clever—so potent with that 
fair sex who hold the keys of all that 
is worth visiting, there is hardly a 
nook in this house, from the cellar to 
the garret, worth looking at, into 
which you have not contrived a peep 
during this time?” 

“ Ah, my faith! Monsieur does me 
too much honour. I may have been 
possibly ; but I do not know to which 
of the rooms they accord that name.” 

Now, upon this, M. Varbarriere 
described to him the exact situation 
of the apartment. 

“And who occupies the room at 
present, Monsieur ?” 

“Lady Jane Lennox, I told you.” 

“Oh! then I am sure I have not 
been there. That would be impos- 
sible.” | 

“But there must be no impossi- 
bility here,” said the old gentleman, 
with a grim “half joke and whole 
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earnest” emphasis. “If you satisfy 
me during our stay in this house I 
will make you a present of five thou- 
sand francs—you comprehend !—this 
day three weeks. I am curious in 
my way as you are in yours. Let us 
see whether your curiosity cannot 
subserve mine. In the first place, on 
the honour of a gentleman—your fa- 
ther was a Captain of Chasseurs, and 
his son will not dishonour him—you 
promise to observe the strictest silence 
and secrecy.” 

Jacques bowed and smiled deferen- 
tially ; their eyes met for a moment, 
and Monsieur Varbarriere said— 

“You need not suppose anything so 
serious—mon ami—thereis no tragedy 
or even fourberie intended. I have 
heard spiritual marvels about that 
apartment; Iam inquisitive. Say, I 
am composing a philosophy and writ- 
ing a book on the subject, and I want 
some few facts about the proportions 
of it. See, here is a sketch—oblon 
square—that isthe room. You wil 
visit it—you take some pieces of cord 
—you measure accurately the distance 
from this wall to that—you see ?—the 
length ; then from this to this—the 
breadth. If any fae ape or recess, 
you measure its depth or prominence 
most exactly. If there be any door 
or buffet in the room, beside the en- 
trance, you mark where. You also 
measure carefully the thickness of 
the wall at the windows and the door. 
I am very curious, and all this you 
shall do.” 

The courier shrugged, and smiled, 
and pondered. 

“Come, there may be difliculties, 
but such as melt before the light of 
your genius and the glow of this,” 
and he lifted a little column of a 
dozen golden coins between his finger 
and thumb. 

“Do you think that when we, the 
visiters, are all out walking or driv- 
ing, a chamber-maid would hesitate 
for a couple of these counters to faci- 
litate your enterprise and enable you 
to do all this? Bah! I know them 
too well.” 

“T am flattered of the confidence 
of Monsieur. I am ravi of the op- 
portunity to serve him.” 

There was something perhaps cy- 
nical in the imposing solemnity of 
gratitude with which M. Varbarriere 
accepted these evidences of devotion. 

“You must so manage that she will 

23 
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suppose nothing of the fact that it is 
I who want all these foolish little 
pieces of twine,” said the grave gen- 
tleman ; “she would tell everybody. 
What will you say to her?” 

“Ah, Monsieur, please, it will be 
Margerie. She is a charming rogue, 
and as discreet as myself. She will 
assist, and I will tell her nothing but 
fibs ; and we shall make some money 
—she and I together—in the ser- 
vants’-hall. She shall talk of the 
ghosts and the green chamber, and I 
will tell how we used to make wagers 
who would guess, without having seen 
it, the length of such a room in the 
Chateau Mauville, when we were 
visiting there—how many windows— 
how high the chimneypiece; and then 
the nearest guesser won the pool. 
You see, Monsieur—you understand ? 
—Margery and I, we will play this 
little trick. And so she will help me 
to all the measurements without shar- 
ing of “ design quite simply.” 

“Sir, I admire your care of the 

oung lady’s simplicity,” said M. Var- 
triere, sardonically. “ You will 
procure all this for me as quickly as 
you can, and I shan’t forget my pro- 
mise.” 
Jacques wasagainradiantly grateful. 

“ Jacques, you have the character 
of nan always true to your chief. I 
never doubted your honour, and I 
show the esteem I hold you in by 
undertaking to give you five thou- 
sand francs in three weeks’ time, 

rovided you satisfy me while here. 
t would not cost me much, Jacques, 
to make of you as good a gentleman 
as your father.” 
acques here threw an awful and 
indescribable devotion into his coun- 
tenance. 

“T don’t say, mind you, I’ll do it— 
only that if I pleased I very easily 
might. You shall bring me a little 
plan of that room, including all the 
measurements I have mentioned, if 

sible to-morrow—the sooner the 
tter; that to begin with. Enough 
for the present. Stay; have you had 
any talk with Sir Jekyl Marlowe— 
os must be quite frank with me— 
as he noticed you?” 

“He has done me that honour.” 

“ Frequently ?” 

“Once only, Monsieur.” 

“Come, let us hear what passed.” 

M. Varbarriere had traced a slight 
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embarrassment in Jacques’ counten- 


ance. 

So with a little effort and as much 
gaiety as he could command, Jacques 
related tolerably truly what had passed 
in the stable-yard. 

A lurid flush appeared on the old 
man’s forehead for a moment, and he 
rang out fiercely— 

“And why the devil, sir, did you 
not mention that. before?” 

“T was not aware, Monsieur, it was 
of any importance,” he answered, de- 
ferentially. 

“ Jacques you must tell me the 
whole truth—did he make you a pre- 
sent }” 

“ No, Monsieur.” 

“He gave you nothing then or 
since ?” 

“ Pasun sous, Monsieur—nothing.” 

“Has he promised you anything?” 

“Nothing, Monsieur.” 

“But you understand what he 
means ?” 

“ Monsieur will explain himself.” 

“You understand he has made you 
an offer in case you consent to trans- 
fer your service.” 

“Monsieur commands my alle- 
giance.” 

“You have only to say soif you 
wish it.” 

“Monsieur is my generous chief. I 
will not abandon him for a stranger 
—never, while he continues his good- 
ness and his preference for me.” 

“Well, you belong to me for a 
month, you know, by our agreement. 
After that you may consider what 
you please. In the meantime be true 
to me; and not one word, if you 

arent, of me or my concerns to any- 
0 we 
“Certainly, Monsieur. I shall be 
found a man of honour now as 
always.” 

“T have no doubt, Jacques; as I 
told you, I know you to be a gentle- 
man—lI rely upon you.” 

M. Varbarriere looked rather grimly 
into his eye as he uttered this com- 
pliment ; and when the polite little 

entleman had left the room, M. Var- 
Sens bethought him how very little 
he had to betray—how little he knew 
about him, his nephew, and his plans; 
and although he would not have liked 
his inquiries to be either baulked or 
disclosed, he could yet mentally snap 
his fingers at Monsieur. 


















UNDER existing circumstances circu- 
lating librarians may claim the com- 
miseration of a good-natured public. 
A branch of business always attended 
with ho risks must, at pre- 
sent, be prosecuted with almost a 
certainty of loss. When books were 
fewer, especially novels, and when 
readers had more critical taste, it 
was comparatively easy to provide 
by anticipation for a demand. that 
obeyed some sort of ascertained law. 
There were a dozen books or so every 
season, of which the caterers of the 
literary commodities girlhood delights 
in—and older folks, too, men and 
women, are not guiltless of an occa- 
sional hankering after, a hankering 
gratified with a decorous caution as 
to time and place—were obliged to 
have a substantial store ; but now-a- 
days the generous distributor of hot- 
pressed volumes is fairly at his wit’s 
end, We are not in the secrets of 
the trade, but have witnessed the 
rapid growth of new shelving in our 
favourite morning resort, and the 
lengthening array of gaudy fiction, with 
“sensational” titles in attractively 
quaint gilt lettering, and marked the 
growing voracity of subscribers, and 
their caprices and impatience, and 
reflected as solemnly as if our own 
money were at stake in the concern 
on the unprofitableness of this com- 
pulsory extension of premises and of 
stock. The librarian is, in fact, 
assailed by a conspiracy of unhappy 
influences. The newspapers never 
reviewed so much or so promptly. 
People never before read the jour- 
nals so extensively. The public 


learn just so much of the new novel 
before it is a week out as to be fret- 
ful at a day’s delay in procuring it. 
Ten to one when obtained it is only 
glanced at, and returned next morn- 
ing, with a fresh demand for a newer 
excitement. We vouch for the fact 
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that one young person of our acquain- 
tance (we shall not mention the sex) 
drove the Mudie of our locality 
(nor say we where it is) to the 
verge of lunacy by the incessancy of 
his, or her, applications for all the 
tales whose names hit the tormen- 
tor’s fancy in a regular daily examina- 
tion of the advertising columns of 
the Times. By an assiduous dunning 
which applied to the worst pay in 
Christendom must have succeeded in 
ultimately reducing the amount: of 
his “ indebtedness,” a fabulous num- 
ber of quite-new books were extract- 
ed from the impoverished lender, to 
be toyed. with an hour or two, and 
flung aside. The story is told of a 
hotel-keeper who paid a regular 
allowance to a man of enormous 
appetite, in consideration of the pen- 
sionary’s not dining at his table 
@héte, and there are librarians who 
would find it an economy to bribe 
certain of their patrons with a consi- 
derable sum to transfer their favours 
to a rival establishment. 

The trade of fiction-writing, how- 
ever, flourishes apace, and there 
would be no good reason for attempt- 
ing to restrict it. Many very wort 
and very clever people are benefi 
by it in pocket, and the harm done 
to youthful readers, even by the most 
exciting plot or incident, is not such 
as philosophers of the severe school 
represent. But for our novelists, 
indeed, in this hard and practical 
we should become more selfish an 
much less social. The story-writer’s 
influence is softening always, if not 
always elevating in a rigidly moral 
sense. He brings us into an ideal 
world, and even his exaggerations in 
matters of sentiment ought to culti- 
vate, and generally do, tenderness 
and fidelity. The clever author of a 
recent lecture on the “ Nationalities 
of the United Kingdom,” a Scotch- 
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man, moreover, who, from the cha- 
racter of his mind, would be the last to 
go astray in a hasty approval of an 
unwholesome class of books, remarks 
that, “ In these utilitarian days there 
is an unquestionable tendency to 
swallow up the poetical in the prac- 
tical, and to extinguish all that 
savours of beauty or sentiment, by 
giving an unqualified preference to 
are, bald matter-of-fact.” “ Surely,” 
Mr. Seton continues, “we have all a 
sufficient supply of that highly fa- 
voured element in the daily business 
of life, and I trust the day is far dis- 
tant in which the cultivation of the 
imagination will be entirely super- 
seded by scientific manuals and hand- 
books of useful knowledge.” Among 
the novels produced within the last 
five years, there are a goodly number 
fit to take place with the best works 
of imagination, and some that will, 
no doubt, live for a generation at 
least. But then it must be confessed 
that many bad and stupid books have 
been recently thrown on our tables, 
and even puffed into a temporary im- 
ane that the public taste has 
en debauched by them, and that 
this year has witnessed a more rapid 
succession of these dismally common- 
place performances, written, as a suit 
of clothes is made, to order, and in- 
debted for their existence entirel 
to the circulating library demand. 
Among the evil effects of those books, 
in addition to the traders’ embarrass- 
ment which their very number causes, 
there is the fact that they stand in 
the way of good novels, robbing de- 
serving authors of their just fame and 
profit. The drift of these remarks, 
accordingly, is to impress upon our 
brother critics that, for the sake of 
authors and readers, not forgetting 
the puzzled booksellers of provincial 
towns, it is our duty to separate the 
wheat more coniéiy from the chaff, 
and rather guide the public by indi- 
cating what is sound and excellent, 
than occupy time fruitlessly in ex- 
sing the faults of books that had 
tter be permitted to go quietly to 
the trunk-maker. 

We believe we are ois in strict 
accordance with our ownrule in bring- 
ing under notice the books on which 
afew words follow. They have vari- 
ous degrees of merit, as of style, 
but are all in arank far above the 
publishers’-manufactory novel. Of 
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“Sedgely Court” we shall say at once 
that, for a long time, we have read 
no tale that has so charmed us. 
We know nothing of the author, and 
the dedication to “ her dear nieces,” 
when our eye lit upon it, after we had 
perused the greater part of volume L., 
rather surprised us, for the whole con- 
ception of the story is bold, and the 
working out in vigorous keeping with 
it. To those who understand the 
Scottish idiom, and can appreciate 
genuine Scottish humour, this volume 
will afford most interest. In spite of 
Sidney Smith, Dr. Johnson, and who- 
soever else may have denied to the 
Scotch the possession of humour, we 
maintain that our northern friends 
are by no means deficient in appreci- 
ation of wit and fun. The “solemn 
Highlandman” is not the true type 
of a Scot in this respect. Nor should 
we be inclined to rest much on the 
humour of such a specimen, in Scot- 
tish literature, as Christopher North ; 
but whilst Scotland has her Burns, 
her Galt, and Scott, she cannot be 
denied a large share of the quality 
yeople have hastily conspired to deny 
1er. In“ Sedgely Court” we have a 
Captain Beaton of Balbeaton, a re- 
tired military officer and Scottish 
laird, living near St. Andrew’s, brave, 
spirited, and well descended, but 
“ower fond” of the society of the 
neighbouring town, which affects the 
“Union Parlour,’ where sundry 
one are played, to the Captain’s 
oss generally. Beaton is married to 
a lady of high family, Miss Arundel, 
of Sedgely Court, and has an only 
daughter, Katharine, the heroine, who 
has been carefully educated by a Miss 
Hope, a strong-minded (not in a Social 
Science sense) woman and model go- 
verness. Captain Beaton wears out 
rapidly, the more rapidly as his wife, 
a strictly godly person, who mourns 
his habits in secret, and becomes 
morose in her piety, does nothing to 
make his life more agreeable. In the 
first volume hedies. Miss Hopeisnext 
married to a Scottish minister, sound 
in doctrine, blameless in life, but ex- 
tremely simple and sensitive. Mrs. 
Beaton also passes off the scene, com- 
mending her daughter to the care of 
her brother at Sedgely Court, in Kent, 
whither she repairs, and where she 
works a reformation almost immedi- 
ately by reconciling an old husband 
and a much younger wife. It isin this 
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engaging pictures of Scottish domestic 
life occur, which are to us, we con- 
fess, the characteristic feature of the 
story, and which, doubtless, will ren- 
der it popular north the Tweed at 
all events. One bit we shall venture 
to extract, where the dialect is not so 
broad as to cause any reader to lose 
the curious humour of the passage. 
Katie Gourlay, an old retainer, dis- 
courses on the religious “ servantgal- 
ism” of St. Andrew’s, at the time 
when free kirks began to get a footing 
in the town, and the heresy of each 
man and woman maintaining his own 
minister, became rife :— 


“¢There’s an unco change,’ said Kate, 
‘in the morals of servants noo, as there is 
in a’ thing else i’ the warld; and I’se war- 
rant the present set o’ lang-tongued hizzies 
"Il hae plenty o’ raesons to render, wha heard 
them at it!’ 

“*There’s abundance of religious profes- 
sion among them, that I know,’ said Mrs, 
Ramsay, who was herself the very pink of 
moderation in all things. ‘This Betty, 
now, ’s a strict Seceder.’ 

***T ken that, mem,’ said Kate, gradually 
subsiding into her usually philosophic mode- 
ration of tone, ‘and I canna help lookin’ 
that way sometimes to accoont for the 
cheenges I referred to. Ye see, mem, few 
’o them are a thegither content noo to gang 
to the auld kirk as we did aye sae willingly 
langsyne; an’ really, mem, considerin’ the 
milk-and-water discoorses blattered aff their 
papers by some ’o the present Establish- 
ment gentlemen, and the cauld, careless 
ways ’o maist ’o them, it’s no to be won- 
dered at if even sic a ranter as Jonathan 
Wilson (Betty, I ken, ’s ane ’o his folk) 
should draw them till him. No that I can 
bide the body mysel’; it gars my very 
flesh creep to hear him as I’m gaun by his 
kirk-door roarin’ and skriechin’ a mile aboon 
his breath, as if his folk were ane and a’ 
horn deaf; but he’s strong, the body! there’s 
some fushion in Jonathan! and that taks 
wi’ mony ane. But what I wud be at is, 
that, forbye dressin’ themsels up like leddies, 
which is’a the faushion amon’ them, they’ve 
their meenisters to mainteen noo—set them 
up! and no end o” collections wi’ greedy 
ladles and itherwise for this, that, and the 
tither thing, till, as I hear, some o’ them, 
puir things! ’ill hae gien up, between min- 
ister and dominie, as muckle as three or 
fowre’pounds in a year.’ 

“Mrs. Ramsay held up her hands and 
eyes. 

“«* As shure’s death, mem, it’s true,’ said 
the sagacious Kate. ‘ Noo, it’s certain that 
a’ that cannut be dune without nippin’ and 
scrapin’ to dooble o’ even the lairge wage 
they get aff their maister and mistress, in 


some shape or anither; and it’s shurely a 
cryin’ sin to put it into ignorant folk’s heads 
that gi’en’ awa’s sic a fine thing, as if sic 
deevil’s parin’s as I drither maist o’ their 
gi’en’s maun be, are ony way fit aither to be 
lent to the Lord or to mainteen his Kirk!” 


Katie's picture is complete. The 
respectable milk-and-water sermons 
of the State churchman, the pulpit 
roaring of the dissenting Boanerges, 
the collections in long, greedy ladles— 
none but a genuine Scot could have 
written this. Likewise in the sketch 
of the ball in Andrew Ramsay’s hos- 

itable house, as boldly painted as 

Ir. Trollope’s account of a much 
similar party in “ Rachel Ray,” but 
more characteristic of peculiar man- 
ners and customs, having much that 
is engaging in them, the author jus- 
tifies her title to our generous respect. 
Of course there is a good deal of love 
in “Sedgely Court.” Towards the 
close of the second volume, a respect- 
able maiden lady, Becky Primrose, 
delivers certain very sensible observa- 
tions anent marriage, as the Scotch 
would say, in answer to Mrs. Ram- 
say’s desire that her daughters should 
wait until they had reached the years 
of discretion, and for these, also, a 
place may be found. Miss Rebecca 
is not partial to the divinity students 
of St. Andrew’s, and exposes clerical 
failings, in general, remorselessly. 


‘““*Mindye, my leddy—and ye ken I speak 
from experience—on the ither side o’ the 
question, this is no a place where what the 
French ca’ passée young leddies gie muckle 
price, or, what’s waur, are owre contented 
themsels, and therefore hae aye yer een 
aboot ye; and when a wiselike, sponsible 
man like your ain gude Mr. Ramsay looks 
the way o’ ony o’ them, dinna let them 
flout him awa’ for the sake o’ ony o’ thae 
whipper-snapper student lads I see them 
careering up and doon wi’ sae often. De- 
pend upon’d they’re ance awa’ and aye awa’ 
as sune as the end o’ the session comes; so 
dinna let them go owre far wi’ ony o’ them. 
And, ‘deed, I fear the divines are little mair 
to be trusted. There’s no end o’ stories 
against them ; and there’s aye some water, 
ye ken, where the stirkie drowns. Some o’ 
them are gude enough, nae doot; and I 
like that young Duff's look that they say’s 
after Miss Anne, and he’s come o’ decent 
folk. His fawther’s a most respectable 
weel-to-do farmer, and his mother was quite 
a lady—for that part of it, a far-awa’ 
cousin o’ my ain, so it’s likely he’s been 
weel brocht up at ony rate,—far mair to be 
trustit than them that come from the dregs 
0’ the earth, as heaps o’ them do, I fancy 
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they come to their kingdom owre suddenly 
or something, the creturs, and it turns their 
heads; for no suner do they get a kirk 
than, forgettin’ athegither what they came 
oot 0’, they think, wha but them! and look 
oot, most o’ them do, for a gude connexion, 
as they ca’d, which means a wife wi’ baw- 
bees.’ ” 


These volumes have neither a 
murder nor a hair-breadth escape. 
There is not a case of almost drown- 
ing, or a conflagration, or a duel, or 
a flight of horses towards a yawning 
chasm, or a mystery, earthly or super- 
natural. There is this compensating 
peculiarity, however, that the au- 
thoress manages to make all her 
characters amiable, and to marry 
them all happily. Sedgely Court is 
festooned with enduring orange blos- 
soms. It is the very type of what 
should be the principal scene in a 
novel—a paradise of lovers—a soil 
where affairs of the heart never failed 
of fruit. Katie Beaton accepts George 
Temple ; Miss Harland, the rector’s 
sister, Harry Levison ; the mild and 
clever rector himself, the Anglican 
counterpart of Miss Hope ; Archibald, 
Millie Ramsay. In the progress of 
these courtships there are the usual 
entanglements, but all comes right at 
last. The writer has this advantage, 
too, from their number, that the re- 
currence of a proposal every chapter 
or two keeps up the sentiment won- 
derfully. fn the single attempt to 
designing 
woman, the good-hearted authoress 
fails. There is everything common- 
place about Mrs. Temple, but nothing 
could be better than the development 
of that lady’s}defeat, when she had 
attempted to crush Kate Beaton bya 
cruel suggestion that George Temple 
had higher aspirations. 


paint a match-making, 


“*Have you seen the Lady Florence? 
the family have very probably been in 
Scotland; I know Lord Norberry has estates 
there, but not further north, I think, than 
Berwickshire.’ 

“ * No—no,’ said Katherine, ‘I have not 
seen her, but’ 

“*But you have heard of her,’ said Mrs. 
Temple, sharply—‘ is that what you were 
going to say ?” 

“ *Searcely,’ said Katherine, in some con- 
fusion, ‘but—but I was certainly feeling 
surprised,’—she hesitated. 

‘*Mrs. Temple was now surprised in her 
tarn. ‘She thought she had paved the way 
too.well towards the complete annihilation 
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of any hope Katherine might have enter- 
tained that she would ever favour her views 
on her son, for her to be now for the first 
time surprised that there should be another 
candidate for the honour of his regards. 
She looked angrily and inquiringly at her 
for a satisfactory account of her start of 
amazement at the name of Lady Florence. 
Katherine was collecting her wits, which 
were certainly rather egarés, and was toler- 
ably soon ready to explain her cause of 
wonderment. 

“*T have only heard of her,’ she said, 
in a letter which Mrs, Arundel some little 
time ago happened to show me one day from 
Mr. Temple himself, and which made me 
think such an event as you seem to antici- 
pate so very unlikely that I really could not 
help feeling quite astonished when you 
mentioned it.’ 

“* And what might that be?’ she asked, 
in a sharp, alarmed tone. ‘I was not aware 
that he had even seen her; I know he never 
mentioned her name to me; what did he 
say to Helen? You need not look so mys- 
teriots—it could be nothing very much 
against her, I suppose? I hope you re- 
member the exact words,—things are so 
apt to be exaggerated in the repetition.’ 


“*] remember quite well what he said, 
and shall certainly not exaggerate it,’ said 
Katherine, composedly. ‘It was, that on 
the day he dined with Lord Norberry in 
Berkeley-square, it had struck him that the 
Earl looked solitary and depressed in spirits. 
On remarking this to a friend with whom 
he walked home from the dinner-party, he 
had explained that his lordship was not 
fortunate in his domestic affairs; that both 
his sons were very wild, culpably extrava- 
gant and careless of their father, and that 
his only daughter, an amiable and highly 
accomplished girl, had most unfortunately 
been born with one of her feet so entirely 
turned in as to have produced complete 
lameness, and had also a very decided squint, 
which sad circumstances were the reason of 
her never coming to London with her father; 
she naturally prefers living in strict retire- 
ment with her governess at their seat in the 
country. But all this had of course thrown 
a gloom on the good Ear!’s life.’ 

“Mrs. Temple now felt totally discom- 
fited, her admirably-constructed scheme 
entirely knocked on the head, the whole 
fabric of her malice suddenly and completely 
overthrown, routed, and scattered to the 
four winds. She rang the bell for her 
carriage, with a jerk that almost pulled 
down the bell-rope, and after merely remark- 
ing that this was an extraordinary story, 
which she should certainly inquire into, sat 
silent till it was announced, when she in- 
stantly arose, and scarcely saying good-by, 
remarked that even if this romantic story 
were true, it was a comfort to think that 
Lady Florence was not the only Earl's 
daughter in the world, and it might safely 
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be concluded that very few of them either 
squinted or had a club-foot.” 


Taking up next “ Yaxley and its 
Neighbourhood,” for sake, partly of 
contrast, we have a story which owes 
more to its incidents, and much less 
to its style. A very different sort of 
interest attaches to Meiklam’s Rest 
than centres in Sedgely Court; but 
it, too, becomes finally an Eden to 
the good and faithful. There might 
be parallels found in these two tales. 
Dillon Crosbie and George Temple 
are characters that run pretty much 
in the same groove, and Lizzie Stutzer 
is something like Katie Beaton, only 
that she has more force of character. 
Mrs. Pilmer, also, and Mrs. Temple, are 
in essence the same. But the Scottish 
story has no ruftian like Luke Bagly, 
no “ Meg Merrilies,” no weird sights 
and sounds, no sudden catastrophes, 
no awful poisoning, no startling case 
of lunacy. “ Yaxley” is, in fact, what 
some understand by sensational ; but 
we do not use the word to imply a 
vulgar effort to excite by the painting 
of improbable horrors. There is not 
an occurrence in it that does not 


minister fairly to the working out of 
the plot, and no melodramatic exag- 
geration is chargeable against the 


writer. She is even a stronger- 
minded person than the author of 
“Sedgely Court,” and has a clear 
view to a moral. From the outset 
she is determined to bring the evil- 
doer to a bad end, and the violent 
way in which this is contrived in the 
case of the wicked steward, has the 
sanction of the reader’s conscience. 
In like manner the recantation of the 
curse pronounced on Bessie Pilmer in 
her early life by the withered hag, 
Jenny Black—when the thoughtless 
gl had returned to die at Meiklam’s 

t, the broken-hearted Lady Bend 
—not only satisfies the demands of 
justice, but adds vastly to the force 
and vigour of the closing chapter. 
The removal of this old malediction 
is a fair specimen of the writer's 
powers in a difficult line. 


“Just then some altercation sounded 
from below in the hall, and on requesting 
to know what it arose from, Lady Bend 
was informed that the crazy fortune-teller, 
Jenny Black, was wishing to come up and 
see her. 

“¢ Let her come,’ said the lady, gently. 

“ And so she appeared within the red 
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room, her face and hands cleaner than usual, 
and a fantastic bonnet shielding her matted 
locks from observation. She had dressed 
herself with care before venturing to de- 
mand an interview with the great lady. 

‘* ¢T came here this day to bless you, Miss 
Bessie,’ she said, abruptly, when the first 
salutations were over and she had wrung 
the small, slight hand of Lady Bend mourn- 
fully enough. ‘You remember I cursed 
you once, and now I’m going to give you 
my blessing. Long ago I had a dream; it 
was in the summer time, and the hay was 
cutting in the fields, and I chose to sleep 
that night away out among the sweet grass 
of the meadows, all dry and crisp round 
me. I chose to stay there, you see, because 
it’s out in the night that spirits descend and 
whisper to you the things that are coming 
to pass. So, Miss Bessie, I slept, and I 
dreamed that you stood before me, worn 
and fleshless, nothing but a skeleton, and 
your hair had grown white, and yet you 
looked young in the face; and says you, 
‘Jenny, you cursed me long ago, and see 
now what I’ve come to. I’m blighted sore 
indeed, and my heart’s broken, and my 
health’s gone, and I’m come here to die at 
Meiklam’s Rest; but you must bless me 
before I die, and pray for me.’ There was 
more that you told me, too, but says you, 
‘Jenny, you mustn’t ever tell mortal being 
what that was. On the day of judgment 
all will be known.’ So I won't speak of 
it here, before Captain Crosbie and Miss 
Lizette.’ 

“The singular agitation that the old 
woman’s words produced in Lady Bend, 
passed for the natural nervousness of her 
delicate health in the eyes of Dillon and 
Lizette, who were both present. They 
wished to persuade Jenny to leave the room, 
but Bessie preferred to let her remain. 
Raising her withered hands upwards, the 
old woman closed her eyes and pronounced 
solemnly these words, standing beside the 
sofa where Bessie was reclining :— 

“*T bless you here this day ; I pray that 
you may have peace outwardly and in- 
wardly ; that all grief and pain may pass 
away; that your Father in Heaven may 
take you to Himself.’ 

“¢ Thank you, Jenny,’ said the lady, ex- 
tending her hand to her once more, ‘ forgive 
me for all my hasty words in old times; we 
are good friends now.’ 

“Jenny said nothing; grim her face 
looked; no tear was in her eye, yet she was 
murmuring all the way back to the hall- 
door, and all the way down the avenue, 
and all the way through tangled copses and 
glens. 

“ ‘Oh, poorthing!—poorthing! Withered 
and worn indeed; she going and I staying 
behind; she with gold and servants, and 
food and fire—everything in plenty and to 
spare—dying there, more heartbroken, 
more humbled than Crazy Jenny—half 
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naked, obliged to eat the husks and the 
castaways, and gather brambles for the 
winter's fire !’” 


To learn what the “that” meant to 
which the fortune-teller referred so 
mysteriously, the reader of “ Yaxley” 
must go back to the time when Lady 
Bend, at Darktrees, had made the 
terrible discovery that her husband 
was a bigamist, and that she had no 
right either to her title or the place 
of wife. The villain, Bagly, had dis- 
covered the marriage register of the 
real Lady Bend, and appears sud- 
denly in the library at Darktrees, 
where the blighted Bessie Pilmer is 
brooding over her wrongs. She at- 
tempts to bribe Bagly to take an 
oath not to disclose the secret he has 
become possessed of. 


“*Excuse me, ma’am,’ he said, after a 
pause, ‘but what good would my taking 
that oath do you? I might close my lips 
upon this terrible misfortune, but would 
others be equally silent ? I might, of course, 
take your money, and swear what you wish, 
yet you would find yourself still in danger. 
‘That woman in Paris will speak out with- 
out delay. She has threatened as much.’ 

‘« Leave all the rest to me, Bagly; all I 
require of you is this oath, that register of 
marriage, and a promise that you will 
instantly leave Darktrees, and never hold 
communion with any of its inmates after 
your departure.’ 

“Lady Bend arose to get a pen and ink, 
and as she did so, a small phial dropped 
from her lap where it had rested. Bagly 
stooped to pick it up from the spot near his 
foot where it had rolled. He gave one of 
his quick glances at the label round it, and 
then, without betraying the slightest change 
of countenance, placed it carelessly on the 
mantel-piece. The lady watched him as he 
did so, somewhat anxiously, and then drew 
the writing materials near to her. 

“*Stay, madam,’ said Bagly; ‘do not 
write anything now; to-morrow will do 
better to make any arrangement than now 
in the dead of night. I'll sleep over your 
proposal.’ 

“ «Nay, Luke, I cannot delay this matter. 
If you do not agree at once to take the oath 
and deliver up to me that marriage register 
you will never have the opportunity of 
doing so again.’ 

““*If you would let me fling that odious 
paper into the fire there, I'd do it willingly, 
ma’am,’ he replied, approaching the grate 
with a sudden movement, and in some un- 
accountable manner knocking the small 
phial from the mantel-piece with his arm, 
Tt fell on the fender, and broke into frag- 
ments. Lady Bend rushed forward with a 
cry. In that destruction she saw the ruin 
of all that she had at this time to hope for. 
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“*Tt’s no great mischief I’ve done, any- 
way,’ said Bagly, stooping low to push the 
pieces of shattered glass farther under the 
grate, ‘ for I believe it was only poison was 
in the bottle.’ 

“* Stay,’ shrieked Lady Bend, as Bagly 
stooped over the fender, where the subtle 
and deadly fluid was lying in a fearful pool; 
you are imprudent to go near it!’ 

“The words were spoken too late; that 
most frightful of poisons —the swiftest, 
subtlest of all noxious death-fluids—had 
done its work. The deadly vapour stole 
insidiously upwards; Bagly staggered— 
stared wildly, ferociously round him. Was 
it possible that this was the feeling of 
coming death? Then giddiness—stupor— 
vain to endeavour to shake it off. He shook 
like some great forest animal suddenly 
struck with a fatal blow. To save her, he 
had killed himself unwittingly! Ay, in 
that moment of horror, the thought oc- 
curred to him.” 


This is sufficiently horrible for the 
most exigeant lover of highly-wrought 
fiction. But it would be unfair to 
leave the impression that the author 
of “ Yaxley” rests the success of her 
tale on scenes of the sort. She is 
capable of a great deal of pathos, and 
displays much curious insight into 
character. There are traces of haste, 
however, in the novel, and we do 
not think the author has yet done 
full justice to her powers. “ Yaxley” 
is too long for the materials worked 
up, and the same might be said with 
much truth of “ Sedgely Court.” The 

reater part of the second volumes, in 
oth instances, might very well be 
spared. 


There has been some speculation 


as to the authorship of “Tony But- 
ler.” A certain Cornelius O'Dowd, 
whose gossippings on many things 
have had hosts of admirers, has 
been considered not guiltless of a 
paternal knowledge of the story. 
Our own opinion has, we confess, 
changed again and again on the point, 
and to be safe, we say not now how 
it inclines. But this must be added, 
that if the author be not the magician 
we suspect, he is worthy of the mas- ° 
ter he follows. “Tony Butler’ has 
manifest faults, which have induced 
the criticism that it is the handiwork 
of a beginner. Those faults chiefly 
relate to defects in construction. A 
want of compactness and continuity 
seriously diminishes the general effect. 
An experienced writer, too, would 
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have made much more of Maitland, 
and even of Tony himself, unless he 
felt under no compulsion to expend 
his strength upon the work. The 
opening chapters are not its least 
attractive portion. We prefer the 
scenes in Ireland to those in Italy. 
The cottage beside “ the Causeway,’ 
and “ country home-life in Ireland,” 
are admirably described. But. the 
author is not strongest, here at least, 
in landscape or sketches of manners ; 
nor does he shine in the interjection 
of sage reflections, or passages of 
overcoming pathos. The character- 
istic of his tale is the bustle kept up. 
The rapidity and energy of the con- 
versations ee attention nowhere to 
flag. And this quality recalls again 
the earlier sonal of the suspected 
penman. We confess that the love- 
making of the novel does not allure 
us, but the misadventures of Tony, 
the unique portrait of “Skeff,’ and 
still more the remarkable delineation 
of M‘Caskey, compensate for the 
insipidity of the Lyles. With all his 
absurd self-importance, Skeffy had 
not only a heart* but good sense 
besides. There is nothing “ contrary 
to nature” in the same man who con- 
ceived himself the “ political genius 
of Europe,” and was rather Dun- 
drearyish in all things, rushing off, in 
disregard of every caution, to recover 
his friend from the perils of associa- 
tion with the Garibaldini. Here is 
Skeffington Damer limned at full 
length, having more virtues than 
brains :— 

“ Tony laughed, and laughed heartily, 
at the air of offended dignity of the other ; 
and Skeff was himself disposed at last to 
smile at hisown anger. ‘That's the crying 
sin of your nature, Tony,’ said he. ‘ It is 
the one defect that spoils a really fine fel- 
low. I tell you frankly about it, because 
I’m your friend; and if you don’t curb it, 
you'll never be anything—never ! never!’ 

“But what is this fault? you have for- 
gotten to tell it.’ 

“Over and over again have I told it. 
It is your stupid animal confidence in your 
great hulking form ; your coarse reliance 
on your massive shoulders—a degenerate 
notion that muscle means manhood, It is 
here, sir—here ;’ and Skeff touched his fore- 
head with the tip of his finger ; ‘ here lies 
the godlike attribute. And until you come 
to feel that, you never will have arrived at 
the real dignity of a great creature.’ 

“** Well, if I be the friend of one, Skeffy, 
it will satisfy all my ambition,’ said he, 
grasping his hand warmly ; ‘and now what 
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of M‘Gruder? how did you come to know 
of him ?” 

‘* * Officially ; officially, of course. Skef- 
fington Damer and Sam M‘Gruder might 
revolve in ether for centuries and their or- 
bits never cross! but it happened that this 
honest fellow had gone off in search of you 
into Sicily ; and, with that blessed propen- 
sity for blundering the British subject is 
gifted with, had managed to offend the au- 
thorities and get imprisoned. Of course he 
appealed to me. They all appeal to me/ 
but at the moment, unhappily for him, the 
King was appealing to me, and Cavour was 
appealing to me, and so was the Emperor ; 
and, I may mention in confidence, so was 
Garibaldi!—not in person, but through a 
friend, I know these things must be. 
Whenever a fellow has a head on his shoul- 
ders in this world, the other fellows who 
have no heads find it out and work him, 
Ay, sir; work him! That’s why I have 
said over and over again the stupid dogs 
have the best of it. I declare to you, on 
my honour, Tony, there are days I'd rather 
be you than be Skeff Damer!’ 

Tony shook his head. 

‘“**T know it sounds absurd, but I pledge 
you mysacred word of honour I have felt it.’ 

*** And M‘Gruder ?’ asked Tony. 

““*M‘Gruder, sir, I liberated! I said, 
Free him! and, like the fellow in Curran’s 
celebrated passage, his chains fell to the 
ground, and he stood forward, not a bit 
grateful—far from it—but a devilish crusty 
Scotchman, telling me what a complaint 
he’d lodge against me as soon as he arrived 
in England.’ 

“ «No, no; he’s not the fellow to do that.’ 

“*Tf he did, sir, i¢ would crush him— 
crush him! The Emperor of Russia could 
not prefer a complaint against Skeff Damer 
and feel the better of it!’ 

‘«* He's a true-hearted, fine fellow,’ said 

Tony. 
“¢With all my heart I concede to him 
all the rough virtues you may desire to en- 
dow him with ; but please to bear in mind, 
Master Tony, that a man of your station 
and your fortune cannot afford such inti- 
macies as your friend Rory here and this 
M‘Gruder creature.’ 

“¢Then I was a richer man when I had 
nothing, for I could afford it then,’ said 
Tony, sturdily; ‘ and I tell you more, 
Skeffy—I mean to afford it still. There is 
no fellow living I love better—no, nor as 
well—as I love yourself ; but even for your 
love I'll not give up the fine-hearted fellows 
who were true to me in my days of hardship, 
shared with me what they had, and gave 
me—what was better to me—their loving- 
kindness and sympathy.’ 

“You'd bring down the house if you 
said that in the Adelphi, Tony.’ ” 


In the Italian politics of “Tony 
Butler” there is little interest. The 
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events themselves were stranger than 
fiction, and the remembrance of their 
romantic incidents is fresh. The po- 
litics of the story, however, give it a 
flavour of ae keep up that 
stir which is its best quality. Taking 
into the fullest account the artistic 
weakness shown in the character of 
Alice Trafford, and a certain rawness 
in various parts, “Tony Butler” must, 
in justice, be assigned a high place. 
If the author be not an “old hand,” 
his accession to the ranks of the no- 
velists may be welcomed as a real 
gain. If the tale be an excursion in 
a new direction by a “familiar spirit,” 
it has all the greater claims on a pub- 
lic under acknowledged obligations 
to one of its best entertainers, whose 
powers have improved with the ef- 
flux of time. 


In “Luttrell of Arran,” the last of 
Charles Lever’s stories, the versatility 
and extent of his powers are more re- 
markably displayed than in perhaps 
any otherof hispreviousworks. There 
is a maturity in the style that at once 
convinces the reader, unfamiliar with 
Lever’s works—if there be one such 

rson—that he is in hands very dif- 

rent from those of the ephemeral 
novelist of the day. The old, curious 
humour, chastened and elevated, lends 
to these pages a charm only looked 
for among authors standing in the 
same rank as the late Mr. Thackeray. 
Since the death of that giant we have, 
in fact, recognised more fully how 
similar to him in his best qualities 
Mr. Lever is, In both, not only is 
there the same felicity in sketching 
character, the same fidelity to nature, 
the same avoidance of the tricks re- 
sorted to by meaner wits to sustain 
excitement, but the same fine touches 
of the master, the same completeness 
and variety, the same even flow of 
narrative at the ee pitch of con- 
tinuous interest. Like Thackeray, 
too, as might be shown did oppor- 
tunity offer for pursuing the parallel, 
Mr. Lever has experienced the same 
sort of sobering influences with the 
same result. Beginning with the gro- 
tesque and comical, he has risen, as 
Thackeray did, to the highest order 
of novel, and has shown by his steady 
success that the public are still pre- 
pared to accept what is superior when 
offered by one whose name is guaran- 
tee for its genuineness, There is no 
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novel of Lever’s in which he has 
shown more of his strength than in 
“Luttrell of Arran.” The proud re- 
cluse is inimitable. In Kate O’Hara 
a character appears for which there 
is no match in fiction—a character 
which no one but Lever could pro- 
duce. The peculiarity of “ Luttrell 
of Arran,” however, is the number of 
its first-class portraits. There are no 
minor actors merely occupying the 
stage to makeashow. Mr. Herodotus 
Dodge, the goud-natured American 
ae.cees interview with Luttrell 
and purchase of the “gimcracks” 
is unique ; Mr. M‘Kinlay, the middle- 
aged man of love and law; the syba- 
ritic Sir Within Wardle; Grenfell ; 
Ladarelle; even O’Rorke and Dan 
Malone almost all equally display 
the author’s powers. We are con- 
strained when the curtain falls to 
demand that the whole company shall 
appear to receive the reward of an 
approving cheer. Charles Lever's 
story has this additional good feature, 
that he represents the native virtues 
of the Irish so delicately and justly, 
that no Englishman is suffered to 
scoff at the aeey or ignorance of 
the people. Irish novelists are blam- 
able for much of the reproach cast 
upon Ireland in other countries. But 
Lever is not chargeable with either 
caricature or concealment. Though 
long out of Ireland, he still has the 
——- of an Irishman, and when- 
ever he has to deal with the good 

ualities of a race much maligned, 
shows that he is engaged in a labour 
of love. “Luttrell of Arran” will be 
read on both sides of the Channel 
with the same lively interest and un- 
alloyed satisfaction. Here is the 
legend of the Luttrells, on which the 
story rests, as related by Kitty O’ Hara, 
underthe shadow of Caub-na-D’houl, 
or the Devil’s Nightcap :— 


“There was one of the Luttrells once 
that was very rich, and a great man every 
way, but he spent all his money trying to 
be greater than the king, for whatever the 
king did Luttrell would do twice as grand, 
and for one great feast the king would give 
Luttrell would give two, and he came at 
last to be ruined entirely; and of all his 
fine houses and lands nothing was left to 
him but a little cabin on Strathmore, where 
his herd used to live. And there he went 
and lived as poor as a labourin’ man; in- 
deed, except that he’d maybe catch a few 
fish or shoot something, he had nothing but 
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potatoes all the yearround. Well, one day, 
as he was wanderin’ about very low and 
sorrowful, he came to a great cave on the 
hill-side, with a little well of clear water 
inside it; and he sat down for sake of the 
shelter, and began to think over old times, 
when he had houses, and horses, and fine 
clothes, and jewels. ‘Who'd ever have 
thought,’ says he, ‘that it would come to 
this with me; that I'd be sittin’ upon a 
rock, with nothing to drink but water?’ 
And he took some up in the hollow of his 
hand and tasted it; but when he finished, 
he saw there was some fine little grains, like 
dust, in his hand, and they were bright 
yellow besides, because they were gold. 


“¢Tf I had plenty of you, I'd be happy 
yet,’ says he, looking at the grains. 

“¢ And what's easier in life, Mr. Lut- 
trell ?’ says a voice; and he starts and turns 
round, and there, in a cleft of the rock, was 
sittin’ a little dark man, with the brightest 
eyes that ever was seen, smoking a pipe. 
‘What's easier in life,’ says he, ‘Mr. Lut- 
trell ?” 

‘«* How do you know my name?’ says he. 

“*Why Wouldn’t I?’ says the other. 
‘Sure it isn’t because one is a little down in 
the world that he wouldn’t have the right 
tohisownname? I have had some troubles 
myself,’ says he, ‘but I don’t forget my 
name, for all that.’ 

“*¢ And what may it be, if it’s pleasin’ to 
you?’ says Luttrell. 

“Maybe I'll tell it to you,’ says he, 
‘when we're better acquainted.’ 

“*Maybe I could guess it now,’ says 
Luttrell. 

‘**Come over and whisper it, then,’ says 
he, ‘and I'll tell you if you're right.’ And 
Luttrell did, and the other called out, ‘You 
guessed well; that’s just it!’ 

“* Well,’ says Luttrell, ‘there’s many a 
change come over me, but the strangest of 
all is to think that here I am, sittin’ up and 
talkin’ to the ——’ The other held up his 
hand to warn him not to say it, and he 
went on—‘And I'm no more afeared of 
him than if he was an old friend,’ 

“6 And why would you, Mr. Luttrell ?— 
and why wouldn’t you think him an old 
friend? Can you remember one pleasant 
day in all your life that I wasn’t with you 
some part of it ?’ 

“*] know what you mean well enough,’ 
says Luttrell. ‘I know the sort of bargain 
you make, but what would be the good of 
all my riches to me when I'd lose my 
soule ?” 

‘<¢Tsn’t it much trouble you take about 
your soule, Mr. Luttrell?’ says he. ‘Doesn’t 
it keep you awake at night, thinking how 
you're to save it? Ain’t you always cor- 
rectin’ and chastisin’ yourself for the good 
of your soule, not lettin’ yourself drink this 
or eat that, and warnin’ you, besides, about 
many a thing I won't speak of, eh? Tell 
me that,’ 


“*There’s something in what you say, no 
doubt of it,’ says Luttrell; ‘but after all,’ 
says he, with a wink, ‘I’m not going to 
give it up as a bad job, for all that.’ 

“* And who asks you?’ says the other. 
‘Do you think that a soule more or less 
signifies to me? Itdon’t. I’ve lashins and 
lavins of them.’ 

‘“** Maybe you have,’ says Luttrell. 

“* Have you any doubt of it, Mr. Lut- 
trell?’ says he. ‘ Will you just mention the 
name of any one of your friends or family 
that I can’t give you some particulars of ?’ 

“*T'd rather you’d not talk that way,’ 
says Luttrell; ‘it makes me feel unplea- 
sant.’ , 

“*T'm sure,’ says the other, ‘nobody ever 
said I wasn’t polite, or that I ever talked of 
what was not pleasin’ to the company.’ 

‘“** Well,’ says Luttrell, ‘ supposin’ that I 
wanted to be rich, and supposin’ that I 
wouldn’t agree to anything that would in- 
jure my soule, and supposin’ that there was, 
maybe, something that you'd like me to do, 
and that wouldn’t hurt me for doin’ it, what 
would that be?’ 

“*If you always was as cute about a 
bargain, Mr. Luttrell,’ says the other, 
‘you'd not be the poor man you are to-day.’ 

“*That’s true, perhaps,’ says he; ‘ but 
you see, the fellows I made them with 
wasn't as cute as the 

“* Don’t,’ says the other, holding up his 
hand to stop him; ‘it’s never polite. I 
told you I didn’t want your soul, for I’m 
never impatient about anything ; all I want 
is to give you a good lesson—something 
that your family will be long the better of 
—and you want it much, for you have, all 
of you, one great sin.’ 

“«* We're fond of drink?’ says Lattrell. 

“ *No,’ says he; ‘I don't mean that,’ 

“*Tt’s gamblin’ ?” 

“* Nor that.” 

“It’s a likin’ for the ladies?’ says Lut- 
trell, slyly. 

““*Dve nothing to say against that, for 
they’re always well disposed to me,’ says he. 

“*Tf it’s eatin’, or spendin’ money, or 
goin’ in debt, or cursin’ or swearin’, or being 
fond of fightin’ ——’ 

“* Tt is not,’ says he; ‘them is all natural. 
It’s your pride,’ says he; ‘your upsettin’ 
family pride, that won't let you do this, or 
say that. There’s what's destroyin’ you.’ 

“*Tt’s pretty well out of me now,’ says 
Luttrell, with a sigh. 

“*Tt is not,’ says theother. ‘If you had 
a good dinner of beef and a tumbler of 
strong punch in you, you'd be as impudent 
this minute as ever you were.’ 

‘“**Maybe you're right,’ says Luttrell. 

“*T know I am, Mr. Luttrell. You're 
not the first of your family I was intimate 
with. You're an ould stock, and I know ye 
well,’ 

“*And how are we to be cured?’ sayg 
Luttrell, 
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“* Easy enough,’ says he. ‘When three 
generations of ye marry peasants, it will 
take the pride out of your bones, and you'll 
behave like other people.’ 

“We couldn't do it,’ says Luttrell. 

“¢ Try,’ says the other. 

“ ¢Tmpossible!’ 

***So you'd say about livin’ on potatoes 
and drinkin’ well water.’ 

“*That’s true,’ says Luttrell. 

“*So you'd say about ragged clothes and 
no shoes to your feet.’ 

“ Luttrell nodded. 

“*So you'd say about settin’ in a cave 
and talkin’ over family matters to—to a 
stranger,’ says he, with a laugh. 

“*T believe there’s something in it,’ said 
Luttrell; ‘but sure some of us might like 
to turn bachelors’ 

“*Let them, and welcome,’ says he. ‘I 
don’t want them to do it one after the other. 
I'm in no hurry. Take a hundred years— 
take two, if you like, for it.’ 

““* Done,’ says Luttrell. ‘When a man 
shows a fair spirit, I'll always meet him in 
the same, Give me your hand; it’s a bar- 
gain.’ 

“*T hurt my thumb,’ says he, ‘ but take 
my tail, twill do allthesame,.’ And though 
Mr. Luttrell didn’t like it, he shook it 
stoutly, and only let it go when it began to 
burn his fingers. And from that day he 
was rich, even till he died; but after his 
death nobody ever knew where to find the 
gold, nor ever will till the devil tells them.” 

“ And did his family keep the bargain— 
did they marry the peasants?” asked Gren- 
fell. 

“Two of them. One before, John Lut- 
trell of Arran; and another must do it, and 
soon too, for they say the two hundred 
years is near out now.” 

“And is it said that the remedy suc- 
ceeded?” asked Vyner; “are the Luttrells 
cured of their family pride?” 

“They can’t be till the third marriage 
takes place; indeed, my grandfather says 
they'll be worse than ever just before they're 
cured; ‘for,’ says he, ‘every one that makes 
a bargain with the devil thinks he has the 
best of it.’” 


The cure was ultimately effected, 
but how this came about it is not for 
us to reveal. 


For no sufficient reason discover- 
able by us Miss Braddon is still taken 
by critics as the representative of 
modern sensationism in tale-writing, 
using the term in its most objection- 
able sense. Upon this subject we 
have two things to say—first, that 
the novel which abounds in startling 
crises, however false to nature, and 
faulty as a work of art, may be less 
mischievous to morals than the more 
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staid and elegantly conceived “ story 
of the affections,” having nothing in 
it to offend the educated taste of the 
drawing-room, but making light of 
vows, reducing the most solemn obli- 
gations to matters of convenience, and 
disguising treachery in sentiment. 
Such is the style of fiction whose 
effect is the more depraving from 
being subtle and respectable. These 
tales abound, and no one exposes 
their pestilential operation, while the 
purists are in full cry against the 
writer who seeks to quicken the 
course of his dull fancies by a catas- 
trophe. The elopement of a lady, 
who has discovered a more congenial 
partner than was accepted with the 
church’s sanction, is a peccadillo, if not, 
considering the incompatibility of dis- 
position between the original contract- 
ing parties, a virtue. But the writer 
whose interest is sought in merely 
“ moving accidents” is of a low type, 
a fosterer of a variety of evil influ- 
ences. There is neither justice nor 
common sense in this dealing. The 
sensationism of striking situations is 
not mischievous. We have it every 
day from the newspapers in the shape 
of generally unexaggerated reports of 
actual facts, and it harms nobody. 
But the sensationism, properly com- 
plained of, which attracts and sur- 
prises by the mingled audacity and 
ingenuity with which excuses are 
suggested for breaches of the com- 
mandments by engaging sinners, is 
the real curse of our fictional litera- 
ture, and more commonly lurks in the 
Belgravian novel than that written 
for the population east of Z'emple 
Bar. The second thing we have to 
say has more especial reference to 
the authoress already named, and it 
is, that she has, in her later stories, 
displayed powers so unexpected, and 
so much in advance of her first efforts, 
that the unfairness of speaking of 
her as if she had not done anything 
better than or different from “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” is flagrant. Even 
in “Henry Dunbar’ there were 
tokens of a stronger flight. “The 
Doctor’s Wife,” however, we take to 
be Miss Braddon’s first novel proper. 
She exhibits qualities in it that bring 
her forward into the foremost rank of 
our living fiction-writers ; and as it 
would be unreasonable to wish her 
to expend all her strength upon any 
one work, it may be expected that 
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even better tales are to come from 
her prolific pen, cast more in the 
mould of Dickens and of Thackeray— 
traces of whom, combined, appear in 
the “Doctor’s Wife”—than in that of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” or any of 
the would-be mysterious, or the 
screaming tales which followed it, 
the production of authors of less re- 
source, who vainly emulated its 
marked success. There must be some- 
thing uncommonly effective in the 
stories of an author who enchants 
so wide a circle of readers. Say what 
depreciators will, there is a rapidity 
of style, a variety of incident, even a 
naturalness, and worldly insight, in 
Miss Braddon’s “Doctor's Wife” 
which justify its popularity. 

By her minute description of the 
“Sensation Author’ Miss Braddon 
seems to wish to show how different 
that literary monster is from*those to 
whom the epithet has been unjustly 
and carelessly applied; and as the 
portrait is admirable in itself, and a 
good specimen of the writer’s more 
dashing style, it may be reproduced. 


“Mr. Sigismund Smith was a sensation 
author. That bitter term of reproach, 
‘sensation,’ had not been invented for the 
terror of romancers in the fifty-second year 
of this present century; but the thing ex- 
isted nevertheless in divers forms, and people 
wrote sensation novels as unconsciously as 
Monsieur Jourdain talked prose. Sigis- 
mund Smith was the author of about half 
a dozen highly-spiced fictions, which en- 
joyed an immense popularity amongst the 
classes who like their literature as they like 
their tobacco—very strong. Sigismund 
had never in his life presented himself be- 
fore the public in a complete form; he 
appeared in weekly numbers at a penny, 
and was always so appearing; and except 
on one occasion when he found himself, 
very greasy and dog’s-eared at the edges, 
and not exactly pleasant to the sense of 
smell,—on the shelf of a humble librarian 
and newsvender, who dealt in tobacco and 
sweetstuff as well as literature,—Sigismund 
had never known what it was to be bound. 
He was well paid for his work, and he was 
contented. He had his ambition, which 
was to write a great novel; and the arche- 
type of this magnum opus was the dream 
which he carried about with him wherever 
he went, and fondly nursed by night and 
day. In the meantime he wrote for his 
public, which was a public that bought its 
literature in the same manner as its pud- 
ding—in penny slices, 

‘There was very little to look at in the 
court below the window, so George Gilbert 
fell to watching his friend, whose rapid pen 


scratched along the paper in a breathless 
way, which indicated a dashing and Dumas- 
like style of literature, rather than the 
polished composition of a Johnson or an 
Addison. Sigismund only drew breath 
once, and then he paused to make frantic 
gashes at his shirt-collar with an inky bone 
paper-knife that lay upon the table. 

“Tm only trying whether a man would 
cut his throat from right to left, or left to 
right,’ Mr. Smith said, in answer to his 
friend’s look of terror; ‘it’s as well to be 
true to nature; or as true as one can be, 
for a pound a page ;—double-column pages, 
and eighty-one lines in a column. A man 
would cut his throat from left to right: he 
couldn't do it the other way, without making 
perfect slices of himself. 

“* There's a suicide, then, in your story ?’ 
George said, with a look of awe. 

“*4 suicide!’ exclaimed Sigismund 
Smith ; ‘a suicide in the Smuggler’s Bride ' 
why, it teems with suicides. There’s the 
Duke of Port St. Martin's, who walls him- 
self up alive in his own cellar; and there’s 
Leonie de Pasdebasque, the ballet-dancer, 
who throws herself out of Count Cesar 
Maraschetti’s private balloon; and there's 
Lilia, the dumb girl,—the penny public 
like dumb girls,—who sets fire to herself to 
escape from the—in fact, there’s lots of 
them,’ said Mr, Smith, dipping his pen in 
his ink, and hurrying wildly along the 
paper. 

“The boy came back before the last 
page was finished, and Mr. Smith detained 
him for five or ten minutes, at the end of 
which time he rolled up the manuscript, 
still damp, and dismissed the printer’s emis- 
sary.” 

“For very lack of employment, George 
grew to take an interest in his friend’s 
labour, and asked him questions about the 
story that poured so rapidly from his hurry- 
ing pen. 

“* What's it all about, Sigismund ?’ he 
demanded. ‘Is it funny?’ 

“<«Funny!’ cried Mr. Smith, with a look 
of horror; ‘I should think not, indeed. 
Who ever heard of penny numbers being 
funny? What the penny public want is 
plot, and plenty of it ; surprises, and plenty 
of em; mystery, as thick as a November 
fog. Don’t you know the sort of thing? 
* The clock of St. Paul’s had just sounded 
eleven hours ;’—it’s generally a translation, 
you know, and St. Paul’s stands for Notre 
Dame ;—‘a man came to appear upon the 
quay which extends all itself the length 
between the bridges of Waterloo and Lon- 
don.’ There isn’t any quay, you know; 
but you're obliged to have it so on account 
of the plot. ‘This man—who had a true 
head of vulture, the nose pointed, sharp, 
terrible; all that there is of most ferocious; 
the eyes cavernous, and full of a sombre 
fire—carried a bag upon his back. Pre- 
sently he stops himself. He regards with 
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all his eyes the quay, nearly desert, the 
water, black and slimy, which stretches 
itself at his feet. He listens, but there is 
nothing. He bends himself upon the bor- 
der of the quay. He puts aside the bag 
from his shoulders, and something of dull, 
heavy, slides slowly downwards and falls 
into the water. At the instant that the 
heavy burden sinks with a dull noise to the 
bottom of the river, there is a voice, loud 
and piercing, which seems to elevate itself 
out of the darkness: ‘ Philip Launay, what 
dost thou do there with the corpse of thy 
victim ?” 

“*That's the sort of thing for the penny 
public,’ said Mr. Smith.” 


““* Why, you see, the penny public require 
excitement,’ said Mr. Smith; ‘and in order 
to get the excitement up to a strong point, 
you're obliged to have recourse to bodies. 
Say your hero murders his father, and 
buries him in the coal-cellar in No. 1. 
What’s the consequence? There’s an un- 
dercurrent of the body in the coal-cellar 
running through every chapter, like the 
subject in a fugue or a symphony. You 
drop it in the treble, you catch it up in the 
bass; and then it goes sliding up into the 
treble again, and then drops down with a 
melodious groan into the bass; and so on 
to the end of the story. And when you've 
once hadrecourse to the stimulant of bodies, 
you're like a man who's accustomed to 
strong liquors, and to whose vitiated palate 
Simple drinks seem flat and wishy-washy. 
I think there ought to be a literary tem- 
perance-pledge, by which the votaries of 
the ghastly and melodramatic school might 
bind themselves to the renunciation of the 
bowl and dagger, the midnight rendezvous, 
the secret grave dug by lantern-light under 
a black grove of cypress, the white-robed 
figure gliding in the gray gloaming athwart 
a lonely churchyard, and all the alcoholic 
elements of fiction. But, you see, George, 
it isn’t so easy to turn teetotaller,’ added 
Mr. Smith, doubtfully ; ‘and I scarcely 
know that it is so very wise to make the 
experiment. Are not reformed drunkards 
the dullest and most miserable of mankind? 
Isn't it better for a man to do his best in 
the style that is natural to him than to do 
badly in another man’s line of business ? 
Box and Cox is not a great work when 
criticised upon sternly esthetic principles ; 
but I would rather be the author of Box 
and Cox, and hear my audience screaming 
with laughter from the rise of the curtain 
to the fall thereof, than write a dull five- 
act tragedy, in the unities of which Aris- 
totle himself could find no flaw, but from 
whose performance panic-stricken specta- 
tors should slink away or ere the second 
act came to its dreary close. I think I 
should like to have been Guilbert de Pix- 
érécourt, the father and prince of melo- 
drama, the man whose dramas were acted 
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thirty thousand times in France before he 
died (and how many times in England?); 
the man who reigned supreme over the 
playgoers of his time, and has not yet 
ceased to reign. Who ever quotes any 
passage from the works of Guilbert de 
Pixérécourt, or remembers his name? But 
to this day his dramas are acted in every 
country theatre; his persecuted heroines 
weep and tremble; his murderous scound- 
rels run their two hours’ career of villany, 
to be dragged off scowling to subterranean 
dungeons, or to die impenitent and groan- 
ing at the feet of triumphant virtue. Be- 
fore nine o'clock to-night there will be 
honest country-folks trembling for the fate 
of Theresa, the Orphan of Geneva, and 
simple matrons weeping over the peril of 
the Wandering Boys. But Guilbert de 
Pixérécourt was never a great man; he 
was only popular. If a man can’t have a 
niche in the Walhalla, isn’t it something to 
have his name in big letters in the play- 
bills on the boulevard? and I wonder how 
long my driend Guilbert would have held 
the stage, if he had emulated Racine or 
Corneille. He did what it was in him to 
do, honestly ; and he had his reward.’” 


These passages charmingly suggest 
the writer’s position, and we do not 
see why it should be quarrelled with. 
She writes to please. That she suc- 
ceeds in pleasing large numbers the 
general circulation of her books estab- 
lishes. 

The reward that follows is fairly 
earned. There is a service done. It 
is not given to everyone to be “great” 
in the high sense, even in novel-writ- 
ing. These are not the days, in fact, 
for aiming at, perhaps not the days 
to appreciate, greatness, in this as 
well as other walks. But a goodly 
number of more than respectable 
writers behold their names, in huge 
coloured letters, on the advertising 
boards at railway termini, and have 
the satisfaction—in addition to the 
gain—of rendering thousands of fire- 
sides agreeable. Occasional sage re- 
flections and experienced hints, how- 
ever, raise the “ Doctor’s Wife” above 
the rank of mere stories of amuse- 
ment ; and here is one of the former : 


“They had very little to say to each 


other. Woe to the husband and wife who 
discover this! for though the woman is 
more lovely than all the houris in Maho- 
met’s Paradise, though the man is nobler 
and more splendid than Mr. Tennyson's 
‘King Arthur,’ they are foredoomed to be 
weary of one another's presence, and to 
loathe the lonely hour which brings them 
face to face, with no better resource than to 
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stare blankly across the desolate hearth, 
and talk about the weather. Speech, the 
electric telegraph which unites the widest 
regions of thought and fancy, is useless for 
them, or can only convey polite inanities 
more wearisome than silence. Together 
day by day, they live as much apart as if 
an ocean rolled between them; united bya 
hundred bonds, they want the subtle link 
that would have made them one; and, at 
the best, are only two separate creatures 
chained together. Year after year they 
drag the chain, and are good to each other, 
and esteem each other, and are patient, and 
wonder why they are not happy.” 


Apropos of an observation dropped 
above, the reader of the “ Doctor’s 


Wife” will note that it was not from 
reading what are, in the cant of the 
day, called “sensational novels,” that 
the.defects of the heroine arose. Her 
favourite novels, after she left the 
Albany-road Seminary, -were, all of 
the orthodox class, and yet they left 
much to be amended. It must have 
been from some of these fashionable 
fictions that she gathered that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the West End, 
and the attractions of its interiors, 
which Miss Braddon, at one point, 
rather inconsistently credits her with, 
considering her origin ; but this is a 
small slip. 


SONG. 


Let us leave the modern sages 
To the trial of the ages, 
Let us quit the waves and tread the firmer sands ; 
And with hearts our guides for ever 
Pace the —_ beside the river, 


Floating festa 


y along the summer lands ; 


Let reason rationally rest from speculative wars, 
Let others seek to sound the sea that spaces past the stars ; 
The while we feel the life we own may change but cannot die, . 
Let evermore the dogma flout, 
That earth’s a tomb and heaven a doubt, 
And, spirit-conscious, rest secure amid the shocks of destiny. 


Il. 


When we measure all the present, 


Be it sorrowful or pl 


easant, 


By the bright eternal standard of the skies, 
Then our cares, like clouds above us, 
ae they shadow, cannot move us,— 


There’s a 


and and heart that shapes our destinies ; 


Beyond us in the space that widens with the death of light, 
Rich universes endlessly range down the infinite ; 
And while the soul flames in us, independent of all time, 
All that years and death can bring us, 
All that fieriest fate can wing us, 
Sinks to ashes in the presence of its alchemy sublime. 


Itt. 


Though we tread the worm unseeing, 
It is raised to brighter being, 
In a wider sphere of joyance and acclaim ; 
Death is but the spirit’s changing, 
Ere through richer heavens ranging, 
* As the mortal shall immortally proclaim : 
Strike the harp, and melt amid its toning all our sorrows, 
Voices from the sunset chaunt of bright eternal morrows ; 
Light with wine the nerve that forms with starry shapes the suture, 
Clear the eye and nerve the hand, 
That strengthens for a high command— 
For all are working in the present to be masters of the future. 
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THE revival of a taste for the Essay 
is the one hopeful sign in these days 
of diffuseness and dilution. It seems 
to show that there is a growing 
class of readers, outside the circle of 
the most refined, and belonging to 
the general community, desirous of 
having as much information and 
thought as possible, packed up in the 
smallest space, and in the most ele- 
gant attainable form. This new de- 
mand has already produced writers 
of whom the country has no need to 
be ashamed. An examination of 
what they have done, the style in 
which they have done it, and the 
tendencies it exhibits, would itself 
be an admirable subject for an essay. 
At present, however, it is not in- 
tended to engage in suchatask. The 
narrower design of these remarks is 
to notice a beautiful volume of Essays, 
which owe their origin, for the most 

art, to the DusLIN UNIVERSITY 
igagee, in whose pages the greater 
number first appeared. Mr. Trotter’s 
thoughtful and discriminating papers 
formed an attractive feature in seve- 
ral of our volumes, and, in their pre- 
sent shape, will take that more per- 
manent place in the literature of the 
time to which they are entitled, on 
account, equally, of the extent of 
reading they display, the originality 
and independence of the writer’s 
views, and the nervousness and purity 
of his style. 

For those familiar with the neces- 
sities and limitations of editorial 
management, it will be unnecessary 
to premise that Mr. Trotter’s critical 
and historical opinions were not, by 
their insertion in these pases, adopted 
in every paiticular. We hold our- 
selves at perfect freedom to deal with 
them just the same as if they had 
reached the public originally through 
another channel. A magazine is, and, 
in the nature of things, must be, 
much more the orderly grouping of 
a number of papers, exhibiting varied 
mental gifts and characteristics, in- 
dependent judgments, and strongly 
marked individual bias, than a com- 
plete work, bearing the stamp of a 
single mind. The editor who should 
attempt, on all, or most subjects, to 


crush his contributors within the area 
of his personal knowledge and con- 
victions, would have a task of enor- 
mous labour and difficulty, even if 
endowed with the candour, and 
breadth, and erudition which alone 
would warrant the assumption of an 
office so exalted. But it is not prac- 
ticable that editors should be always 
prodigies of learning. Nor are the 
most erudite necessarily possessed of 
that judicial clearness which would 
lead to an invariably just application 
of such resources. Those intrusted 
with the responsible function are 
necessarily men of large acquire- 
ments and experience, who find tact 
as much required for the duty as 
genius. And this tact is best dis- 
a in selecting collaborateurs who 
rave really something to say worth 
the world’s hearing, and can be de- 
pended upon to treat whatever they 
discuss conscientiously. It is quite 
possible we might be found at the 
opposite pole to a special critic on 
matters not of leading importance, as 
to which, nevertheless, it would not 
be our duty to deny him a voice, or 
attempt to coerce his opinions. 

This remark will save us from 
being supposed to sympathize with 
everything in Mr. Trotter's Essays to 
which we do not take this opportu- 
nity of excepting. Our purpose is 
merely to speak in a general way of 
compositions which claim from us 
more than a passing word of recog- 
nition in their new aspect. The au- 
thor’s subjects are all of the first his- 
torical interest. Mahomet, Thomas 
Becket, Frederic II. of Germany, 
Savonarola, Bacon, William Pitt, 
and Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mr. 
Merivale’s absorbing volume of “ His- 
torical Studies,” just issued, views 
historical crises of magnitude in the 
same way from the standpoint of the 
leading characters around whom the 
events gather. The essays of the 
latter writer on Joseph the Second, 
Catherine the Second, Pascal, Paoli, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Goethe, “A 
Few Words on Junius and on Marat,” 
on Benjamin Franklin, and Joseph de 
Maistre, may very fitly be examined 
after the work we are noticing has 
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been laid down. The “ Historical 
Studies” have a wider range, and a 
fresher interest, perhaps, but the 
“Studies in Biography” has more of 
the elements of a popular book. Mr. 
Trotter aims at simplicity and direct- 
ness of style, and eschews everything 
verging on the ornate. There is a 
rhythmical flow in his sentences 
which never becomes a weakness. 
Sententious, well knit, and energetic, 
they prove the writer a man of ma- 
tured powers, and much practice with 
the pen. He is perfectly free from 
the looseness of the day. His lan- 
guage is always accurate— English 
undefiled. It too seldom rises, how- 
ever, above the level of attractive 
respectability, and is too evenly un- 
adorned. Mr. Trotter is not defec- 
tive in imaginagion, as his conceptions 
of character establish, but he is too 
severely superior, as he would proba- 
bly consider superiority, to illustra- 
tion and figure. Of curious felicity 
of phrase there is very little in these 
pages, and trifling affectations occur 
which really sin against the law the 
writer seems to prescribe for himself. 

The best of the essays is probably 
hat on Mahomet ; the liveliest that 
on William Pitt. The author’s esti- 
mate of the prophet’s character is, on 
the whole, more favourable than our 
judgment allows, and somewhat in- 
consistent. If “the early nobleness, 
stern simplicity, patient earnestness, 
and unworldly yearnings,” can be 
spoken of, of the faith with which he 
started—if, at his closing hour, he 
declared the Koran, “ Heaven’s mi- 
racle, not his own”—if the “ grand 
simplicity of heart and habits” in 
the Saint of Mecca is restored even- 
tually to the Sinner of Medina, the 
germ of good having been never ex- 
tinct, are we to suppose that it is the 
same man who loses, for a great period 
of his career, the “ power of distin- 
guishing between right and wrong,” 
and assassinates unfriendly critics, 
massacres his prisoners, and mur- 
ders pious travellers. Such a theory 
makes too little account of the cal- 
culating love of power which’ led 
him both to simulate fanaticism and 
practise cruelty. Nor is this style 
of parallel free from objection :— 
“Prophet, priest, lawgiver, all in 
one, he gave way to the lower 
promptings of his Arab nature—to 
the lustfulness that stained his lat- 
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ter years—to the revengeful spirit, 
which, erewhile breathed forth in 
verses of the Koran, was now leading 
him straight up the path of warlike 
conquest that looks so glorious to eyes 
of flesh. Mahomet fell at the point 
where the Christian Saviour naa igh- 
est. From the time when he married 
Ayesha, and sent forth his followers 
to lie in wait for Koreishite caravans, 
he wandered further and further from 
the great example set by Him who, 
for all the kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory of them refused to fall 
down and worship the evil spirit.” 
Nor, again, do we see justification for 
the remark that “his worst crimes 
will meet their match in the lives of 
great men, dear alike to Christian 
and to Jew.” The writer's final con- 
clusion, thus expressed, “Say what 
we like, Islam is neither dead nor 
likely to die,” is also open to question. 

The essay on Becket is a masterly 
piece of historical biography. It is 
a@ paper every young student of our 
history should read with care. Prin- 
ciples it is every wise man’s wish to 
see perpetuated are here illustrated 
and justified. The significance of a 
struggle that has recurred again and 
again in various countries, and is not 
yet fought fully out in Christendom, 
is admirably marked. We have still 
Roman prelates who carry their 
crozier like a fighter’s bludgeon, and 
earn canonization by the violence of 
their attempts to subjugate civil 
zovernment to the Papal authority 
n these days of a new Encyclical, 
when it is, for every reason, desirable 
that the British people should have 
the history of former conflicts, which 
run parallel in so many points to that 
now going forward, brought vividly 
to recollection, the appearance of 
essays of this character is especially 
timely. This remark is still more 
applicable to Mr. Trotter’s paper on 

rederic II. of Germany, the prince 
who did not fear to brand a political 
Pope, who sought universal domin- 
ion, as “a frantic prophet, a man of 
falsehood, a polluted priest,” and to 
declare that as he held his crown 
“from God alone, neither Pope, nor 
Council, nor Devil should tear it 
from him ;’ and would have made 
good his defiance of the Papacy had 
the times in which he lived been as 
favourable for the struggle as our 
times are. In the course of this mas- 
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terly Essay, also, the author draws a 
powerful and sternly just picture of 
the character of Hildebrand. Nor 
should a reference, even though there 
be room but for a line, be omitted to 
the article “Savonarola,” which dis- 
plays, in even greater measure, the 
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historical insight, the strong grasp of 
great principles, and, bating a few 
peculiarities, the nervous and pellucid 
style of a writer whose name will 
have a distinguished place among the 
Essayists of the period. 


SLIDES OF FANCY’S LANTERN. 


A CHRISTMAS NIGHT GLIMPSE, 


Ir was a Christmas night towards 
the close of the last century, and the 
great canopy of snow-cloud which 
had been gathering during the day, 
commencing to fall at sunset, already 
lay thick upon the hills and downs 
skirting a little village on the north 
coast of France, near which stood 
the cottage of a young mariner, 
Achille Dumont, who, a year before, 
adventuring on a long voyage, had 
quitted his native shore, leaving his 
young wife and infant behind him. 
Adventurous and intelligent, Achille 
had imbibed, like many of his aged and 
juvenile comrades, the principles of 
the Revolution, the effect of which, on 
his lively but ill-educated mind, was 
to render him a sceptic with respect 
not alone to the political but religious 
systems which hitherto held sway in 
the country, believing little in aught 
else in life than in his own energies, 
and the reciprocal love and affection 
existing between himself and his 
pretty Annette, for whom and 
his child he had undertaken the 
voyage alluded to, inspired with the 
speculative hopes that its results 
would enable him to render his poor 
home more comfortable and its occu- 
pants happier. Month after month 
passed away heavily, but he returned 
not, and, meanwhile, just as the fes- 
tival of winter was approaching, his 
child fell sick, and on this very 
Christmas night, was dying. 

The cottage of the mariner stood in 
a hollow some distance from the ham- 
let, on a road leading to the shore, 
whence the wild north wind blew 
piercingly, thickened with the dense 
snow-drift, and wafting far inland the 
roar of the winter sea, the sound of 
whose great waves mounting the 
jagged cliffs, andregurgitating through 
the caverns, mingled with the remote 


hum of the horizontal waters. None 
were abroad in a night so desolate 
and wild ; but while the windows of 
the neighbouring village, illumined 
by jocund fires, around which sat 
many a happy group enjoying the fes- 
tival time, sent a merry glow over the 
white waste around; the candle burn- 
ingin the dim room of the voyager, shed 
its melancholy glimmer on the fond 
face of the young mother, who, lean- 
ing over her infant, seemed the lonely 
embodiment of love and of despair ; 
for, some hours before the village 
physician had visited the little sufferer, 
and on recognising its condition, after 
giving a few final directions, had left 
Annette silent—hopeless. 

Alone, forlorn, in the silent winter 
midnight, she leaned over her infant, 
whom death was each moment tearing 
from her, her tears resting on her 
cold anguished cheek, her countenance 
now piteously beaming with the light 
of ineffable love—her eyes nowsternly 
darkened by the shadows of defiance 
and despair. As the wind swept 
past, drifting the snow against the 
window panes, and the roar of the 
sea beneath broke desolately on her 
throbbing ear—as to her wrought ima- 
gination every sound and aspect of 
nature became the expression of one 
dark power, one inexorable destiny— 
rocking to and fro, her voice mingled 
with moans, yielded the thoughts of 
her despairing soul on the dim air of 
the mournful chamber. 

“Yes, you are dying, dying, my 

retty one, my darling! nor have the 
Caan I have poured to Heaven 


for your restoration been of any avail. 


To Heaven, to God! have I not been 
taught that He was love ; but, oh, the 
terrible Power ; He gives us objects to 
love but to tear them from us; can 
Love be His nature who would thus 
rend a mother’s heart like that now 
breaking withinme? Oh, what misery 
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is mine! alone, this desolate night, 
with my dear one dying—alone, with 
my dying infant and the awful un- 
seen presence.of the Destroyer! Ah 
(weeping), how changed has my nature 
become—would that it could change 
to stone! How I prayed when you, 
poor pretty one, were born; how I 
soured thanksgivings to the God of 

ove I then adored for giving you to 
me—prayers now turned to curses /— 
Yet, come what will—and, alas ! alas! 
T see the hour approaching—I feel in 
my heart that when you die, I, too, 
shall perish, my heart breaking with 
your final breath.” 

Still, rocking to and fro, moaning 
over the dying child, the mother ex- 
hausted by thus uttering the sorrows 
of a soul that already verged toward 
insanity, and lulled, maychance, by 
the monotonous murmurings of wind 
and sea, sank for a while into the 
transient torpor, rather than sleep, 
resulting from an over-wrought mind 
and many nights’ wakefulness—asleep 
visited by transitory dreams and im- 
pressions—now of a voice from the 
sea, whose accents she well knew, lost 
amid the roar of the billows—now by 
a vision of her childhood—now, b 
one in which, happy with her child, 
she thought herself walking of a sum- 
mer Sunday through the green corn- 
fields by the church, while the prayer- 
bell chimed cheerfully and hopefully 
from the gray steeple in the valley, 
flooded with the cheerful sunshine, 
and the white clouds, like pure angels, 
floated in the blue heaven above her— 
until blankness once more possessed 
her brain. Folded to her heart, 
meanwhile the child was breathing 
away its little life, its thin hand 
twitching amid the folds of her cloak ; 
and at intervals a shudder passed 
through her frame as some thrill vi- 
brated from the heart whose pain, 
even in forgetfulness, knew no 
slumber. 

The dismal night was turning to- 
ward morn—the snow was ceasing 
to fall, and the weary wind sinking 
into inconstant calms was passing out 
to sea, when a light suddenly broke 
on the mother’s sleeping brow, for a 
Figure of divine aspect, whose pre- 





sence seemed to fill the cottage cham- 
ber with a hallow of peace and glory, 
stood before her. And, suddenly, her 
heart losing its pain and trouble 
beat holily and joyfully, for she knew 
the divine Form was He who said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;” and again, “Come unto Me, 
all ye that surrow and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” And 
while her lipsmurmured involuntarily 
the awe and love with which her be- 
ing was permeated, the gracious God- 
figure, resting now a shining hand on 
the helpless head of the child, and one 
on that of the mother, smiled, and 
whispered, “Peace !” And the cham- 
ber was lonely, save for herself and 
her child, when she awoke. 
Awoke—it was already light, and 
by the pale glimmer of the winter’s 
dawn breaking over the white snowy 
hills, she saw her child, not, as a few 
hours before, with the death dews on 
its poor forehead, breathing its feeble 
life away, but with a flush of return- 
ing health and beauty on its cheek; 
for it, too, had slept, and in that kindly 
pause from pain its strength had been 
restored. And as it turned its bright 
eyes beaming with innocent love on 
her face, and clasped her neck in its 
arms, a while smothering it with 
kisses and fondling her treasure, she 
burst into sobs, crying passionately— 
“ Yes, you will live ; will live, my own 


-one, live and not die, live, for it was 


He, Christ, the Saviour, who came to 
us in our sleep from heaven to drive 
death away and restore us to himself 
and to one another.” 

Lost in ineffable joy, alternately 
uttering some broken playfulrhapsody 
of affection to the little one, and a 
thanksgiving to the Great Soul of love 
for the hope and happiness with 
which she was inspired, many minutes 
passed, and the golden rays of the sun 
streaming through the casement like 
an opening in the heaven of heavens 
covered them with its glory; when 
suddenly the lullaby of the child was 
broken by the sound of a step, and a 
figure—it was Achille —appeared hur- 
rying along the snowy garden walk to 
the cottage door. 
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THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED OF TORQUATO TASSO.* 


ABOVE all epic poems “ Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme Liberata” displays the hap- 
piest choice of subject and the most 
artistically perfected design; the 
characters are drawn consistent with 
their ideal, and strikingly contrasted, 
and a strong and various inventive 
power is shown in the incidents and 
scenes which accelerate and diversify 
the action of the story. But as a 
great and original work of ima- 
gination, it is alike inferior to the 
epics of Greece and England, and to 
the poems of the author’s country- 
men, Dante and Ariosto. To depict 
the heroic grandeur of Christian 
knighthood is Tasso’s forte, to paint 
the sentiment and passion of love his 
element. Pre-eminent in tender and 
beautiful conceptions, he had hardly 
any idea of the sublime in its highest 
sense, as we find it in the “ Prome- 
theus,” the “Inferno,” and “ Para- 
dise Lost.’ Witness his Tartarus 
and fiends, the latter of which are 
more grotesque than awful, and 
more bizarre than grotesque — for 
which, in its proper sense, he had no 
faculty like Pulefand Dante, humour- 
ous and terrible. The Italian Virgil 
of the Crusades is an artist like the 
Latin, with more fancy, indeed, and 
a greater sense of beauty ; but upon 
the whole, scarcely more original 
than the ambitious imitative compo- 
ser of the unrevised A®neid; for 
while he placed before him as models 
the epics of antiquity, he took much 
embodied in his poem from ro- 
mances of chivalry, their incidents 
and characters; and the most gener- 
ally, though not judiciously, admired 
portion of his work—the garden of 
Armida, from the Aphroditean island, 
in the “ Lusiad” of Camoens. As in 
Virgil, the episodes are the most 

etic part of the epic, in which 
Sees play a greater part than in 
any other, and the scenes in which Er- 
minia, Clorinda, and Armida appear, 
form its finest passages, which admi- 
rably unite in conception and treat- 
ment the romantic and classic spirit 
which characterizes the“Gerusalemme 
Liberata.” The susceptible character 


* “The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso.” 
John Kingston James, knt., M.A., in 2 volumes, 


of Tasso, which was excited to a pitch 
of morbidity by the incidents and 
misfortunes of his life, is everywhere 
apparent throughout his poem ; and 
few bards have idealized objectively 
their loves and sorrows more effec- 
tivelythan he. All hisChristian heroes, 
with the exception of Godfrey—that 
more noble pious Aineas of the “Geru- 
salemme’—and even some of his infi- 
del knights, are lovers; but while 
such delineations confer on the work, 
contrasted with its forerunners and 
succedents, a distinctive individuality, 
the preponderance thus given to this 
sentiment and passion, may be re- 
garded as by no means inconsistent 
in an epic of Christian chivalry. 

Though in selecting and painting 
his warriors and women, Tasso had 
Homer and Virgil constantly in view 
—Achilles, being the model of Rinal- 
do ; Agamemnon, of Godfrey ; Cloan- 
thes, apparently of Tankred; even 
Turnus, of Argante ; Calypso, of Ar- 
mida ; Camilla, of Clorinda ;—the for- 
mer are all strikingly delineated, 
while embellished with traits suitable 
to the modern spirit of heroism ; and 
the latter so fully developed as well- 
nigh to conceal their Greek and Latin 
origin. Great inventive power is 
manifested in the incidents which 
mark the current of the fable ; the 
alternate successes of Christians and 
Pagans holding the interest in bal- 
ance until the final victory of the 
arms of Christendom. The machin- 
ery, also, is well managed, to fulfil 
the purpose of that department of 
epic structure ; the angels and de- 
mons coming to the assistance of 
either force at such times as the 
attractiveness of their separate ad- 
ventures terminating requires to be 
maintained by supernatural acces- 
sories. The speeches, also, several of 
which display a grand and noble 
—, such as Godfrey’s address to 
the army, in the first canto, are never 
carried to an exorbitant length, as 
in Homer, but concentrated within 
the limits necessary for advancing the 
action. Tasso excels in description, 
and several of his battle pieces are 
” Translated into English verse, By 
London: Longman, 1865. 
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full of force and animation. In such 
scenes, however, neither he nor Ariosto 
have produced anything so varied, 

athetic, and imaginative as Pulci’s 
Pattle of Roncesvalles. 

The supernatural element enters 
largely into the poem, but with the 
exception of the effects produced by 
Ismenio’s arts in the enchanted forest, 
several of the other scenes are com- 

arative failures. The stanza in which 

e describes Pluto, marshalling the 
demons of Tartarus, has long been ad- 
mired as an instance of therough, sono- 
rousstrength which Tasso hasgiven to 
the soft Italian by selecting a num- 
ber of words abounding in aspirates. 
“* Chiama gli abitator dell’ ombre eterne 

Il rauco suon della tartarea tromba, 
Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 
EVaer cieco a quel romor rombomba,” 
&e. 
a passage which Milton did not at- 
tempt to emulate; though, as usual, 
when describing the effect of sound, 
he works it out in a more imaginative 
manner, as, in the passage where the 
angels are marshalling in his Pande- 
monium, which, unlike the narrow 
Tartarus of Tasso, is an infinite with 
an infinite beyond— 
‘“* All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds, 

At which the universal host set up 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, and 

Sar off . 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 

As, however, the description of the 
infernal regions and their demons 
continue, they fall far short of the 
commencement. The devil’s eyes 
strike terrorand death, but their brows 
are twined with serpents. Pluto’s 
stature is as Calpe a Atlas to a little 
hill, but his eyes stream with poison, 
his mouth with black blood ; and, em- 
bellished with horns and tail, he is 
no longer a sublime monster, but an 
absurd hobgoblin—the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones of vulgar medizeval fic- 
tion. The best,indeed, that can besaid 
of the hell of Tasso, who imitated the 
monstrosity of Dante without his 
sublimity, is, that it is terribly absurd. 
The account of the enchanted forest, 

which Ismenio fills with demons, to 
prevent the Christian soldiers cutting 
wood for making machines to attack 
the walls of Jerusalem, has been much 
praised ; it is a striking incident in 
connexion with the siege, and in the 
romantic spirit. That Tasso may have 


read Lucan’s description of the Druid- 
ical wood at Marseilles, is likely ; but 
though he introduced the demoniac 
adjuncts to intensify the horror of 
the scene, he has failed to produce 
the effect of overwhelming gloom and 
awe which impresses the reader of 
this famous passage :— 

“ Siqua fidem meruit superos mirata vetustas 
Tilis et volucres metuunt insistere ramis, 
Et lustris recubare—fere ; nec ventus in 

illas 

Incubuit silvas, excussaque nubibus atris, 

Fulgura; non ullis frondem prebentibus 

auris 

Arboribus suus horror inest.” 

Here the silent gloom indigenous to 

the place is enough ; while in Tasso 

the flames that oppose Godfrey, takin 
the form of castellated towers an 
instruments of war, is a bizarre fancy. 

The most beautiful scenes in the 
“Jerusalem,” as we have said, are the 
episodes of Clorinda and Sofronia, 
which charms by its unexpected end- 
ing ; and the combat of Tankred and 
Clorinda, and death of the latter—a 
scene managed with exquisite drama- 
tic art, and leaving an impression of 
the finest sentimental pathos, still 
heightened by the conclusionin which, 
after his despair at causing her death, 
the spirit of his slain mistress ap- 
pears to the lover in a dream, to offer 
him forgiveness and consolation. 
We characterize this passage, which 
is perfectly worked out, as an instance 
of the highest reach of sentimental 

athos of which Tasso was a master ; 

ut may add, that in none of his 
poetry of this order can we find those 
imaginative touches of nature, which 
turn the blood to tears in the pathetic 
pictures of Dante or Shakespeare, 

The description of Armida, her en- 
chanted island, and love scene with 
Rinaldo, is one of the most favourite 
and charming parts of the “Gerusalem- 
me Liberata ;” and the voyage of the 
knight thither, interesting, but more 
geographical than poetic, with the 
exception of the allusion to Carthage, 
and the fine reflection—“ Muojono le 
citte, muojonoi regni”—and the pro- 
phecy of the discovery of America by 
Columbus :— 

“E la terra misuri, immensa mole 

Vittorioso ed emulo del sole.” 

The thirty-six stanzas describing 
the island is little more than a trans- 
lation of the charms of the Fortunate 
Islands in Horace’s epode. The 
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glimpses we are given of the bathing 
nymphs is presented in Tasso’s most 
poetic manner—a picture of graceful 
and chaste voluptuousness ; and the 
rising of their humid brows and 
beauties from the crystal lake, illus- 
trated by a charming simile—“ Qual 
mattutina stella esce dall’ onde,’’ &c. 
—a picture which Fairfax has im- 
sroved, and Spenser imitated, as he 
as the entire fifteenth and sixteenth 
cantos. 

Tasso has described, not painted, 
the garden of Armida ; the effect is 
produced by accumulation of detail, 
and is deficient in the sense of beauty 
and tone which give a halo to the 
depiction and landscape of more ima- 
ginative poets, such as Keats and 
Tennyson. The introduction of the 
singing bird —a highly cultivated 
parrot and perfect metricist certainly 
—has been reprehended as a conceit : 
but considering that the gardens are 
under the power of an enchantress, it 
trespasses less upon poetic taste than 
the mirror which Tasso has hung on 
Rinaldo’s neck, and in which heand his 
mistress amuse themselves by reflect- 
ing themselves and the surrounding 
scenery. Butofsuch false fanciesthere 
are many in this epic poem—a species 
of composition into which, above all 
others except tragedy, they should 
never be permitted to enter. The 
amorous dalliance of the Jovers, but 
for this, is, however, charmingly por- 
trayed, as are also the objects with 
which they are surrounded, such 
as the peacock which “ spriga la 
pompa delle occhiute piume”—one 
of the few picturesque expressions in 
Tasso, and only surpassed by the 
description of the movement of the 
serpent which “sé dopo sé_ tira.” 
Then comes the account of the ces- 
tus of Armida—taken indeed from 
Homer, but from the very nature of 
the object, more attractive in the 
choice soft Italian verses. The sud- 
den appearance of the warriors daz- 
zling the lovers with the heroic flame 
of their golden armour as they burst 
upon their retreat, is a fine poetical 
surprise, and appropriately breaks 
the charm which has held Rinaldo 
enthralled in his Cytherean isle, pre- 
facing the transition from the love 
scene to one of hatred and revenge, 
and the magical terrors which ensue. 

There are many admirable descrip- 
tive passages in the “ Gerusalemme 
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Liberata,” among which, as contrast 
pieces, may be mentioned, the pic- 
ture of the burning autumn drought 
with which the Christian army are 
afflicted (canto 13, stan. 53 to 64), in 
which every verse serves to heighten 
the description—an abnormal state of 
nature, in which a dim and bloody sun 
looks through the feverous air on the 
perishing host ; and of whichthe effect 
is as though the demoniac powers had 
brought heil nearer to the earth. An- 
other exquisite passage, of a different 
character, is that in which Erminia is 
described flying to the banks of the 
Jordan, where she resides with an 
old shepherd, and passes a lonely 
life amid solitary pastoral scenes. 
The picture (c. 7, s. 5) is exquisite. 
Awaked by the song of birds she 
salutes the pale dawn, but takes no 
pleasure in their joy, the river mur- 
murs in the arborage, the waves 
play with the air and the flowers; 
she opens her languid eyes and be- 
holds the solitary dwellings of the 
shepherds, and a voice seems to ad- 
dress her from the waters and the 
branches which answers to her sighs 
and her tears. The battle before 
the walls of Jerusalem between the 
crusading hosts and the Egyptian 
army is a varied and magnificent 
piece of description. The meeting 
between Armida and Rinaldo Uthen 
occurs ; for Tasso cannot wind up 
without reconciling his favourite hero 
with his enchantress The poem 
concludes by Godfrey entering Jeru- 
salem, and offering thanks to Heaven 
for his success in the Holy Sepulchre. 
From beginning to end, therefore, the 
action, dignified and varied to its 
conclusion, realizes the nature of 
epical conception, ending happily. 
As far as structure is concerned, 
indeed, that of Tasso has the ad- 
vantage of all others; and had he 
possessed as much imagination and 
nature as invention and design—in 
which former respect he is not to be 
compared to Milton or Shakespeare— 
his work would have been worthy of 
a place on the supremest summit of 
the Olympus of epic poetry. 

Of the several English translations 
which have appeared—and in this 
category we include the latest, that 
from the pen of Sir John Kingston 
James—we cannot say that any have 
done full justice to Tasso’s grand, 
interesting, and pathetic epic of 
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chivalry. Though the task of re- 
flecting in our language the beauties 
of the romantic poets of Italy is far 
less difficult than that of producing 
poetic translations of the classics of 
Greece and "Rome, no adequate ren- 
dering of any of them, in toto, has yet 
been accomplished. Sir J. K. James 
appears to us to have possessed seve- 
ral of the fundamental requisites for 
the execution of the extensive labour 
he has essayed: a sound knowledge 
of Italian, considerable mastery and 
ready application of the vocabulary 
of the English, a love of his subject, 
and much scholarly and poetic taste. 
His version of the “‘ Gerusalemme Li- 
berata”’ is perhaps the most literal yet 
produced—indeed to render it soseems 
to have been his primary purpose ; but 
this, though meritorious in the main, 
has led him into a number of metri- 
cal inaccuracies, which, as they are 
possibly the result of hasty composi- 
tion, will demand a rigorous excision 
before he again sends his work 
through the press. The writer states 
in his preface that he was induced to 
adopt the alternate elegiac couplet in 
his translation from the difficulty of 
sustaining the ottiva rima of the 
original ; and it is no less certain that 
the labour would have been greater 
had he adhered to that form of verse, 
than that by its adoption the veri- 
similitude between his rendering and 
the Italian poem would have been 
more approximate. Deficient, how- 
ever, as the English may be in rhymes 
compared with the Italian, the ob- 
stacles alluded to have been overcome 
by many poets, among whom it is only 
necessary to refer to Byron, who, 
throughout his longest work and mas- 
terpiece has managed that metre with 
a facility which should explode any 
objections to its use on the score of 
inaptitude. A good number of false 
rhymes also require correction ; and 
here and there the idiomatic turns and 
picturesque phrases of Tasso might 
with effect be literally produced. An 
instance of the total omission of one of 
the latter is fuund in his rendering of 
the stanza in the 15th canto, descrip- 
tive of the serpent which guards the 
paradise of Armida. 

Or rientra in sé stessa, or le nodose 

Rote distende, e sé dopo sé tira. 

Of this the writer merely translates 
the first line, and first half of the 
second— 
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“Tnto himself now coils, and now distends 
His knotty rings, and glides along to 
guard ;” 


excluding altogether the striking 
image, “draws himself after him- 
self ;” and passing to the succeeding 
line. Again, of the stanza about 
the famous cestus of Armida, in 
painting which Tasso has selected 
the choicest words, the writer has 
given a partially inaccurate and coarse 
rendering :— 
“Teneri sdegni, e placide e tranquille, 
Repulse, e cari vezzi, e liete paci, 
Sorrisi, parolette, e dolci stille, 
Di pianto.” 
He translates :— 


“The coy refusal, the voluptuous leer ! ! 
The feuds and truces, the heart-piercing 
eyes, 
The tender kiss, the sympathetic tear, 
The playful raillery, the broken sighs.” 


While, remarking that in the Italian 
there is nothing about voluptuous 
leers or heart-piercing eyes, we may 
suggest how much more poetic a 
closer adhesion to the wording of any 
finished passage, like this catalogue 
of charms, renders a translation, than 
the most flowery paraphrase. 
Passing over these and other de- 
fects, chiefly metrical, a tendency to 
inversion, &c., we must compliment 
the writer on the general fidelity and 
spirit with which he has turned the 
twenty cantos into English verse. 
The combat between Tancredi and 
Clorinda, and her death, the entire of 
the 16th canto, are particularly well 
rendered, while many shorter pas- 
sages, of the most varied poetic 
character, exhibit a congenial adap- 
tability of poetic power and versifi- 
cation, and a choice of diction by no 
meanscommon. ‘Take as a specimen 
of the fidelity in which the work 
is executed, the picture of the en- 
chanted garden, in the 16th canto ;-— 
“ But when they had passed those labyrin- 
thine bowers, 
In gay aspéct the lovely garden opes : 
Still water, springing crystal, myriad 
flowers, 
All kinds of herbs and plants, rich 
sunny slopes, 
Grottoes and groves, dark vales’ inviting 
shade, 
Were grouped together in one fairy 
scene ; 
And what more beautiful the picture made, 
Art, that did all, remained herself un- 
seen. 
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** So blent was waste with ornament, you'd 
deem . 
All strictly natural : the art of Nature 
Was such, that she, in frolic mood, would 
seem 
For sport to imitate her imitator. 
The very air was formed by magic powers 
That caused perennial spring: undying 
fruit 
For ever bloomed amid undying flowers, 
And one was ripe when the other ‘gan 
to shoot. 


“On the same stem, and ’twixt the self- 
same leaves, 
One fig is ripe, while ‘neath, another 
blows ; 
To the same bough the golden apple 
cleaves, 
As that on which its green successor 
grows ; 
In rank luxuriance the meandering vine 
Creep to thesunniest aspect you behold; 
Here flowering buds their tortuous ten- 
drils twine ; 
Here, big with nectar, rubies form and 
gold. 


“ Beautiful birds, 
boughs, 
Vie with each other in seductive spells ; 
O’er wood and water gentle Zephyr blows, 
And them to murmur as she strikes 
compels. 
When cease the birds, loudly the air 
replies ; 
When sing the birds, more soft its 
tones appear ; 
Or chance or art the voices harmonise, 
Or in alternate numbers charm the ear. 


among the frondous 


“ One bird there was, that ’mong the others 
flew, 
Of variegated plume and purple beak, 
Whose untied tongue such sounds articu- 
late drew, 
That like a man he almost seemed to 
speak; 
And with such art continued to prolong 
His sweet discourse, he seemed a marvel 
rare. 
The others paused to listen to his song, 
And the wind hushed the whispers in 
the air. 


“* Ah, see,” he sang, ‘the blushing maiden 
rose 

Peep from her green, in modesty ar- 
rayed, 

And still half open, still half shut, disclose 

The greater loveliness, theless displayed. 

Lo! she, grown bolder, bares her bosom 
Lo! 

But scarce uncovered, her frail beauty 
fades, 

Norseems the same—thesame no longer,so 

Desired before by lovers and by maids. 
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“** So passeth in the passing of a day 
Life’s bloom and verdure, nor, tho’ 
April's showers 
Return with promise of another May, 
Will it reblossom or again bear flowers. 
Cull we, then, roses while life’s morning be 
Pranked with that prime which time 
will soon remove ; 
Cull we Love's rose, and let us love while 
we, 
Still loving, meet with fond return of 
love.’ 


“He ceased; as if approving it, the choir 
Of tuneful birds take up the impas- 
"  sioned strain ; 
The doves kiss fondly, with renewed 
desire ; 
Nor is there creature can from love 
refrain : 
The vestal laurel, the hard-hearted oak, 
And all the various members of the 
grove, 
And earth and air, appear to assume the 
look, 
And the sighs breathe, of universal love. 
“"Mid such attractive, such enchanting 
sights, 
*Mid song so dulcet, so divine as this, 
Unmoved and firm proceed the noble 
knights, 
Steeled ’gainst the spell of such sur- 
passing bliss ; 
When, where an 
branches leave, 
They cast their eyes, and see, or seem 
to see, 
Yes,they the lover andthe loved perceive— 
He’s on herlap, on flowers reclining she. 


opening the thick 


“ Her parted veil betrays her breast to view, 
Her tresses wanton in the summer air; 
She languishes to charm; a sheet of dew, 
Her fair face blanching, renders it more 
fair ; 
Like light in water, a lascivious smile 
Shimmers in her moist eyes ; with 
witching grace 
She o’er him bends. 
while 
Pillows his head, and lifts to hers his 
face.” 


He in her lap the 


Tn conclusion, though we cannotsay 
that Sir J. K. James’s translation of 
the “Gerusalemme Liberata,” is equal 
to that of Fairfax or Wiffen, we must 
add it is much more literal than that 
of tlre former, and,we have no doubt, 
after. such obvious critical revision 
as will render it superior to the latter, 
it will secure a high, permanent place 
among the works of continental poets 
naturalized in British literature. 








